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PREFACE. 


TueErz is no aspect of the present more hopeful for 
the future, than that which evinces an increasing ten- 


dency in the public mind, towards subjects connected 
with the prevention rather than the cure of some of 


our prevailing social evils. 

The belief that many minds are interested in this 
subject, and that the subject itself is one of vast im- 
portance to the welfare of society, has been my en- 
couragement in many efforts of a practical nature, 
directed to the moral improvement of the young. 
Having reflected deeply, too, upon the different causes 
which operate in the formation of character, and the 
paramount influence of character upon society, I have 
been unable to resist the conviction, that if more im- 
portance had been attached to the direction and culti- 
vation of the moral faculties in early life, many of the 
social evils which we now so justly deniers would 
have been either unknown, or felt in a much less disas- 
trous manner. It has therefore been my earnest en- 
deavor, in the following pages, to engage the sympathy 
of readers interested, like myself, in this important 
subject, in the hope that, by united co-operation, some 
of those improvements may be introduced into our 
educational systems, of which all are feeling the want, 
though few are yet endeavoring to supply, by the ap- 
plication of moral means, in such a manner as to bear 
directly upon the formation of moral, in connection 
with intellectual character. 


. . 
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At the same time, I am deeply sensible that the 
moral faculties of our nature never attain their highest 
excellence, except when exercised in harmony with the 
will of our beneficent Creator; that it is only under 


the influence, and by the aid of His Spirit, that they 


are exercised in such a manner as to be rendered sub- 
servient to the eternal well-being of the immortal soul ; 
and that, even under this divine and efficient influence, 
the full perfection of which they are capable, and to 
which they are destined, is never attained in this pres- 
ent life. But while regarding this state of perfection 
as the end towards which the moral faculties should be 
supremely directed, it appears to me, that even when 
they fall short of this important result, they may exert 
an influence highly beneficial to their individual pos- 


sessor, and highly advantageous in the social and public © 


relations of life; and that, even in the absence of that 
spiritual influence which no human endeavors can se- 
cure, the moral faculties of our nature require, and will 
répay in social and individual welfare, a far larger 
amount of earnest attention and systematic cultivation 
than they have hitherto received. In the following 
pages, then, I wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
I do not regard the moral influence or motives to which 
I refer, as synonymous with religious influence, but as 
strictly subordinate to it, though calculated, in their 
highest exercise, to harmonize with § an enlightened re- 


ligious faith. , 
Rosze Hitu, March, 1847. 
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PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL STATE OF SOCIETY. 


THE progress of society during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, is a subject fraught with powerful and important sug- 
gestions, to all who interest themselves in the onward 
movements of the human race. Opinions and events, 
which have entirely altered the framework of our social 
institutions, each assuming for itself a prominent place in 
public consideration, have followed each other with a 
celerity unknown in our past history. ‘That relief from 
the excitement and exhaustion of war, which we have for 
thirty years enjoyed, has been highly favorable to the 
higher range of intellectual pursuits ; and circumstances 
have forced upon the public mind more practical and en- 
lightened views, not only of the immediate requirements 
of society, but of the best means of promoting refinement, 
intelligence, and general prosperity. ‘Thus impelled, the 
influence of literature, the discoveries of science, and the 
improvements in art, have all contributed their aid; and, 
combining with a rapid increase of activity, experience, 
and skill, the productions of the nation have been augment- 
ed to an extent almost commensurate with the wants of the 
civilized world. | . 
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The almost universal diffusion of different kinds of 
.iterature, the improvements in taste, and the multiplied 
resources which enterprise and industry have secured, 
have produced a degree of general intelligence, wealth, 
refinement, and luxury, as conspicuous as it is unpre- 
cedented. But, on the other hand, this very advance in 
all that is calculated to strike the observer with an idea 
of national prosperity, has brought more prominently to 
view the ignorance and destitution which still remain, has 
forced more strongly upon our convictions the important 
fact, that, with the increase of our population, and of the 
means of enjoyment which the proceeds of labor have 
supplied, there has been also an increase of vice, degrada- 
tion, and consequent misery, amongst a large portion of the 
community ; and a frequent and lamentable want of that 
individual improvement, as well as that domestic and 
social happiness, which might have been deemed in- 
separable from so much external civilization, and apparent 
prosperity. 

These evils are now painfully felt, and their progress 
and consequences regarded with fearful apprehension. To 
counteract their influence, arrest their progress, or avert 
the awful calamities which they threaten, has become an 
important object with some of the most gifted minds, and 
benevolent hearts, to which society has ever been indebted 
for the exercise of noble effort; and although our civil 
liberties have been placed on a surer foundation, our par- 
liamentary representation, and our social institutions re- 
formed, our penal code rendered more humane, our prison 
discipline improved—although our female Howards have 
endeavored to enlighten and to bless the victims of our 
violated laws, or to restore the outcasts to their family and 
home—although penitentiaries have been established for 
the reformation of the adults, and means of instruction and 
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improvement for the juvenile delinquents have been care- 
fully devised—although National and British schools have 
been opened, new churches and chapels erected, and new 
colleges founded; the awful fact remains conspicuous, 
that crime still continues to increase. ‘Though mechanics’ 
institutes, reading-rooms, and literary and scientific socie- 
ties are formed for the improvement of the industrious 
classes ;—though the highest range of intellectual exercise, 
with the most varied and popular accomplishments, are 
taught in the educational establishments for the more 
opulent portion of the community—though every restriction 
is removed from the efforts of enterprise and skill, it has 
of late become increasingly evident, that something else is 
required to raise the whole tone and character of society, 
to secure and improve the advantages already attained, and 
to avert the melancholy consequences with which we are 
threatened. 

The physical wants, and outward circumstances of so- 
ciety, never received a larger amount of attention from the 
most enlightened and philanthropic portion of the commu- 
nity than at the present time, and a movement has evidently 
been commenced in the right direction. About the exact 
ends to be aimed at, there is yet but little union or cer- 
tainty ; and about the means to be used, mankind are still 
more at variance. Both appear to fall lamentably short of 
what the case requires ; but still the movement itself is a 
hopeful symptom of the present times. It is something, to 
awake, even to the painful conviction that we have slept 
too long. ‘To sleep on might have been more pleasant, 
but the act of awaking is necessary, before lost time can 
be redeemed. 

The great characteristic of past efforts for the benefit of 
society, is, that they have been almost entirely remedial 


and corrective—that they have been directed to the cure, 
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rather than the prevention, of social evils. Ignorance, 
improvidence, and vice have thus been allowed to go on, 
until the safety of the community rendered. it impossible 
that they should any longer be tolerated. Vigorous meas- 
ures have then been applied to the counteraction of their 
effects, rather than to the removal of their cause. Such 
measures, though valuable to a certain extent, have proved 
partial and inefficient, as regards any radical cure—too 
much like healing the wound on the surface, and leaving 
the disease to rankle within ; or like removing the withered 
branch, while the canker-worm remains unmolested at the 
root of the tree. 

It can scarcely be doubted that if the same amount 3 
attention, effort, and expense bestowed upon correcting, 
restraining, and punishing vice, had been employed in in- 
vestigating its causes, and in devising and applying means 
for preventing the evils deplored, society would now be 
experiencing far different results. To this view of the 
subject, public attention appears to be unceasingly devoted ; 
and instead of deploring the mistakes of the past, it is a 
more profitable use to make of that deep interest which 


the subject is so well calculated to awaken, to turn our 


attention to those favorable omens already beginning to 
appear; and to encourage the cheering hope of far more 
extensive and important developments, in relation to the 
nature of the human mind, the motives which influence 
- human conduct, and the causes which operate in the for- 
mation of character. 

Among the cheering signs of increased attention ‘hae 
directed to the moral wants, and moral condition of society 
at large, we must not overlook some of those important 
movements, now taking place among different orders and 


ranks of the community; and though perhaps engaging . 


but. little sympathy-between the different agents in these 
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onward steps, yet all tending to establish a higher standard 
of moral worth, and a consequent increase of respect for 
every effort expressly directed to this great object. 

Strongly and violently as some of these movements are 
often opposed, sometimes by ignorance, sometimes by 
prejudice, and much more frequently by that spirit which 
acknowledges no real good except what originates with 
itself; still the onward movement continues, gaining fresh 
numbers to its ranks, occasionally from quarters the least 
accredited by public approval, and fresh impetus to its 
force from sources to which the least expectation had been 
raised. 

The establishment of infant schools, in which useful and 
moral lessons are taught at a very early age, may be re- 
garded as one of these instances ; but more especially the 
establishment of training schools, in which a greater ad- 
vance in strictly moral education has been effected, than 
in any other. ‘The progress of the temperance movement 
is another cheering omen, based as it is upofi the strong 
feeling of the people, and steadily making its way against 
every species of opposition which can be devised. The 
anxiety and effort now called forth on the subject of edu- 
cation, and a growing conviction of the importance of pro- 
viding means of instruction for all classes of the commu- 
nity, is one of the most striking features in the best aspect 


.of our times. Nor must the tone and tendency of some of 


our popular literature be forgotten as an omen for good, 
rendered perhaps the more striking, by comparing with 
the moral influence of this class of writers fifty years ago, 
the noble advocacy maintained by some in the present day, 
of principles which lie at the root of all social union, and 
of all individual worth. 

It is, indeed, no trifling cause for cheering expectations, 
that we now find among the pages of our lightest literature, 
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truths of deep meaning well and truly told. It is no tri- 
fling cause for hope that here we find the hideous skeleton 
of war stripped of his ancient glory, and laid bare in all 
his native hideousness ; while old and long-cherished 
prejudices, the favorite hothouse plants of polished life, 
are here brought out, to show the world their feebleness, 
and let it see them die. 

On that great subject too, the nature and the lawful use 
of punishment, it is a happy omen that the world has now 
begun to think. To what such thoughts may lead, it is 
impossible to calculate ; but let the idea once burst upon 
the mind, that God alone has rightful power over the life 
of man, to give or take away; that vengeance is the 
Lord’s, and his alone ; that we, his erring creatures, know 
not how to judge save by appearances, and often execute 
unrighteous judgment on each other; that to forgive a 
guilty fellow-creature is far nobler than to be avenged ; 
that to reclaim is nobler still: when thoughts like these | 
rush in upon the mind, they stretch its comprehensive 
powers, and fill them so with charity for that great brother- 
hood of sinful creatures, of which we form a sinful part, 
that never more will such a mind return to those low 
views, and narrow sympathies, and harsh conclusions, 
which have turned the words of God himself against the 
lives of his frail creatures, making it a righteous retribu- 
tion to cut off the guilty from amendment, and thus to 
destroy them and their hopes forever. 

Such then are some of the bright omens of better things 
to come, which help to cheer us when we look around 
upon the moral wilderness presented by certain aspects of 
the world. It is a wholesome check to human pride that 
many of these assume a form by no means gratifying to 
our tastes, and operate through channels in which our 
sympathies have seldom flowed. One thing is wanting 
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on our own part, and only one, to enable us to overcome 
this difficulty—a strong determination to welcome that as 
good, which is really beneficial to the human race, from 
whatever quarter it may come, or whoever may be the in- 
dividuals constituting the parties by which it is carried into 
effect. 

Before entering fully upon the consideration of any of 
those preventive measures which every day is rendering 
it more important that we should individually, unitedly, 
and earnestly adopt, it may be desirable to look for a mo- 
ment at some of the causes existing in our social constitu- 
tion, and operating powerfully against the moral advance- 
ment of society at large. Nothing is more evident to a 
thoughtful observer, than that the whole energy of the 
English people, as a nation, is now thrown into channels 
connected almost exclusively with those practical opera- 
tions which tend to the promotion of arts, manufactures, 
and physical science. Without diverting these energies 
from objects at once so useful, and so legitimate, it is yet 
highly important that the civilization of our country should 
be regarded in a moral, as well as a physical point of 
view ; and here is our great defect—here is the root of 
those national evils which are coming to be more and 
more deplored: The science of morals, if such an ex- 
pression may be used, is one which has hitherto been but 
little understood, and for that very reason it demands our 
earnest attention now. It is a heart-searching subject to 
those who look fairly and impartially into it, and for that 
very reason the study is one most important to individual, 
as well as to national good. 

In this latter view of the case, however, it is possible 
that we may also find one of the deep-seated causes why 
the subject of our moral condition should have received so 
little consideration from the world in general, as it stands 
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connected with ourselves individually and practically. 
We are not eager to look into that, which, when fairly ex- 
amined, may trouble our consciences, and condemn our 
daily lives. We have for the most part the sanction of 
society, and the example of our friends, in favor of allow- 
ing the whole matter to pass on, or, in other words, for 
letting such things take their natural course ; and, above 
all, we are, like the rest of the world, too busy to meddle 
in what it is quite evident that no one clearly understands. 
It is impossible but that this idea must sometimes flit 
across the mind of the thinker,—* If such or such things 
are right for others, they must be right for me—if I 
pursue this subject further, I shall myself stand con- 
demned.” And thus our complacency is disturbed, our 
long-indulged system of habit is threatened to be over- 
turned, and we go back to our accustomed avocations, 
persuading ourselves that the absolute claims of the pass- 
ing moment are all which demand our regard. | 

It is astonishing with how much complacency a respect- 
able and closely-packed congregation will listen to a 
preacher descanting in general terms on the subject of 
Christian duty. With still greater complacency will the 
larger portion of the community listen to the exposition of 
doctrinal views, even when involving, as a thing clearly 
understood between the minister and his congregation, the 
close connection of right scriptural views, with right 
Christian conduct. So long as the subject of moral con- 
duct is kept distant and general, it may be made perfectly 
agreeable to all; and so long as this subject is merely 
glanced at as a thing too well understood to require any 
minute detail, or direct application to the common purposes 
of life, it will always be listened to without dissatisfaction. 
But if the same individuals should be urged to test their 
Christian principles on the following morning, by each. 
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making immediate payment of their just debts, or by any 
other of those practical every-day duties which belong to 
social life, the subject would at once assume a different 
character, and, in all probability, the congregation of that 
minister would for a time become greatly diminished. 

It is in reality the self-love inherent in our nature, which, 
having never been accustomed to submit to higher consid- 
erations, stands opposed to the introduction of a purer moral 
code than what has hitherto been found agreeable or con- 
venient to adopt. Self-love is not pained by being told that 
Christians generally must be conformed to the image of 
Christ ; but it is a widely different thing to see clearly that 
we must bear with patience the injurious slander of an in- 
significant neighbor, or that we must be willing to assist 
some good work in which we are not invited to take the 
lead, or for which no commendation will be awarded. 

The self-satisfaction usually attending the occupation of 
a creditable position in the opinion of the world, attending 
also the maintenance of a character generally approved, 
is particularly difficult to approach with any appeals on 
behalf of a higher standard of moral feeling and conduct. 
Such individuals frequently appear to be armed with a 
panoply of mail, impervious to convictions touching their 
own fallibility ; and whatever they may think or feel in 
secret, their outward bearing, under any attempt to reach 
them on this point, too clearly shows the impress of this 
argument— The thing is right because J do it,”—not, “I 
do it because it is in its own nature right.” With such 
persons the movement in favor of temperance is generally 
held in very low esteem ; and, in all probability, they will 
constitute a class of society the last to welcome any meas- 
ures of a strictly moral tendency, unless, indeed, their in- 
dividual sanction could first be obtained by some happy 
method of engaging their self-complacency on the right side. 

2” 3 
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In addition to the effects produced by society in con- 
firming long-established habits by the sanction of respect- 
able individuals, there is, in the groundwork of English 
character, a kind of dogged determination to go on, whether 
right or wrong, if opposed in a manner which is not con- 
sidered either pleasant or warrantable. The first exhibi- 
tion of the temper of a boy is frequently of this description. 
And thus it is through all the different grades of English 
society. The same spirit which has fought our battles, 
and conquered our supposed enemies, and which has 
gained many a nobler but more peaceful conquest in the 
senate, in the lecture-hall, and in the field of free discus- 
sion—this same spirit has, in too many instances, been 
powerful as an enemy to moral good. Let us trust the 
time is not far distant when it will prove a still more pow- 
erful enemy to moral evil. 

With this strong principle of self-love operating upon 
our own thoughts and feelings—this desire to remain un- 
disturbed in our own habits, to build up by every means of 
justification in our power the line of conduct we ourselves 
have chosen to pursue, to resist all interference with our 
personal arrangements, and to show that we dare to act 
independently, whether others deem us right or wrong ; 
with all this operating powerfully upon individual charac- 
ter, it is but natural that we should require some strong 
stimulus to move us collectively towards a widely different 
state of things,—a state involving, on the one hand, much 
sacrifice of self-complacency, on the other, much exercise 
of patience, conscientiousness, and kindly feeling. 

The rapid improvements which have taken place during 
the last few years in our arts and manufactures, and the 
increased facilities we now enjoy for indulging our tastes 
in all the external embellishments of civilized life, as well 
as our love of enjoyment in all the conveniences and com- 
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forts which such a condition affords, have tended greatly 
to confirm that habitual mode of thinking which makes the 
actual possession of some physical good the primary ob- 
ject of consideration. Inthe present state of society we 
are so intent upon obtaining every thing which can pro- 
mote our own personal advantage, every thing which can 
add to our importance by an outward exhibition of proper- 
ty, every thing which can give us an appearance of wealth 
even if the reality is not there, that any proposition for the 
general good, without being in some manner connected 
with private interest, has comparatively but little chance 
_ of obtaining attention. 

“¢ And what better shall J be for all that 2?” is a question 
which has proved the deathblow of many a benevolent 
project. But let the inquirer be made to understand, that 
by the carrying out of some public measure, he will in his 
own person be a gainer, that his property will be rendered 
more secure, his possessions increased in value, or his 
own importance and means of enjoyment enhanced in any 
other way, an able coadjutor may then often be found in 
the same man, who would not otherwise have lifted a fin- 
ger to help forward the most promising scheme for general 
improvement. 

The moral condition of mankind, when spoken of in 
general terms, is a subject which has little to commend it 
to the attention of individuals accustomed only to this kind 
of personal calculation. Hence, the extreme indifference 
with which this subject has been generally treated, in com- 
parison with that of the intellectual and physical state of 
the community. There is, however, one great good aris- 
ing out of the otherwise depressing aspect of the present 
times. It is, that as vice, and want, and misery increase, 
the growing evil extends itself through so many, and such 
varied channels, that it cannot fail in many cases to be- 
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come a source of personal calamity, by its opposition to 
the peace and the welfare of the community. 

We frequently observe the working of this acute sense 
of personal interest, when, after expatiating with fruitless 
earnestness upon the importance of a high tone of feeling 
amongst the people at large, we speak to one class of per- 
sons of the want of strict principle amongst servants, and 
work-people ; and to another, of the want of consideration, 
kindness, or equity, on the part of masters or governors. 
Immediately beholding the intimate connection betwixt our 
general statements, and their own personal interests, the 
same individuals become anxious to assist in any measures 
that promise for themselves the benefits arising from a 
happier social state. 

In this manner the diseases of our moral condition ap- 
pear not unlikely to provide, to some extent, the means of 
effecting their own cure; and while, on the one hand, we 
have so often to deplore the feeling whence originates the 
selfish inquiry, ‘“ how will this benefit me?” on the other 
hand, there are so many individuals finding themselves ac- 
tual losers by the present low moral tone pervading to so 
great extent the public mind, that it can scarcely be anti- 
cipating too much, to hope for the cordial co-operation of 
all such persons in whatever plans may be adopted, as 
most calculated to promote a higher regard for integrity, 
and kindly feeling, throughout all classes of society. 

In the formation of plans having this end for their ob- 
ject, we must be careful not to look too low—not to at- 
tempt to work upon the poor alone, without approaching 
the rich; nor to indulge in the yain dream of making ex- 
periments upon others, to the neglect of ourselves. There 
are distinct duties attaching to different individuals, and to 
different classes of society ; but there is no moral code 
which isnot applicable to all; and when we speak of the 
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paramount importance of strict integrity in a servant, we 
do society great injustice if we fail to enforce the same 
virtue upon masters, and upon all whose higher position 
gives them more extended influence. 

A disposition to enforce upon others what we choose to 
escape from ourselves, and to allow in ourselves what we 
know to be not strictly right, is an evil which operates 
with fatal effect against our individual, as well as our so- 
cial interests. It is an evil of wide-spreading influence, 
as destructive to the beauty of moral character in general, 
as to the vitality of Christian life. It is possible there 
may be no actual vice in cases where this evil exists, but 
merely an allowed deviation from what is known and felt to 
be right, just because others do the same, or because it 
might injure our worldly interests to act differently. The 
deadening influence of this accustomed habit has now 


spread so widely over society, that the faculty of distin-— 
guishing right from wrong appears something to be par-— 


alyzed and useless; and when we talk of what is right, 
we often speak so widely from our own practice, yet 
with such few and feeble symptoms of self-condemna- 
tion, that the words of our lips, as opposed to the lan- 
guage of our lives, fail to convey any definite or certain 
meaning. 

The remedy for this disease would indeed appear to be 
nothing less than the creation of a new principle of life 
within the human heart, for which we know that Spirit 
alone is sufficient by whose creative power man first be- 
came a.living soul. It would seem, too, that little could 
be hoped except from a better direction being given in 
early youth to the exercise of the different faculties of the 
human mind. And are we then to direct our efforts only 
to.the nursery and the schooiroom ? Can nothing be ef- 
fected individually by an earnest and a prayerful examina- 
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tion of ourselves, and of our own actions as they stand ap- 
proved or condemned in the sight of God ? 

When we reflect upon what has been accomplished by 
union of effort in many a noble cause, and especially what 
recent times have witnessed, in the power of the people, 
firmly, yet peaceably, as with the spirit of one man, to 
maintain what was supposed to be the people’s rights, we 
can scarcely believe that the same united energy directed 
to the attainment of a higher good, would fail to accom- 
plish the great object so much needed in the present 


day—an entire reformation of our moral condition as re- 


lates to the intercourse of social life, the principles upon 
which trade and commerce are conducted, the education 
which we provide for the rising generation, and the views 
of practical and relative duty which as individuals we en- 
tertain. 

For the real prosperity of our country, for our progress 
in all the virtues, as well as the refinements of civilized 
life, nothing is now so much needed as this union of ef- 
fort. We have every thing else that we can desire—a na- 
tion rich in produce, abundant in resources, and teeming 
with people all prepared to think and act. What a garden 
of beauty might such a country become, instead of being 
to so great an extent a moral wilderness, in which the 
flowers are so closely interwoven with the weeds, that 
their bloom is diminished, and their perfume unperceived ! 

The world in which we now live, the state of society by 
which we are surrounded, appears to be peculiarly pre- 
pared for the exercise of new and beneficial efforts towards 
the attainment of physical and intellectual good. And 
why not also of moral good ? The present is, indeed, a 


time remarkable for the giving way of cherished prejudices | 


—the wearing out of old distinctions—the disruption of 
former combinations—and the union of things long deemed 
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incompatible. Perhaps the differences, and the separa- 
tions, constitute at present a more conspicuous feature in 
the aspect of society, than its union, or its general har- 
mony; but if while the parties so strongly bound together 
by name as well as interest, lose, so often as is now the 
case, their individual identity with what they hold by ; 
and if, while the surface remains compact and apparently 
unbroken by which so many of the different classes of so- 
ciety are distinguished, and held together, the opinions 
and the feelings underneath are ebbing out and finding for 
themselves wide and different channels, and thus leaving 
hollowness and insecurity beneath an outward form ;— 
while this is the case with many old-established orders of 
society, we cannot help believing that the time has come 
for greater union in things which are essential to the well- 
being of mankind in general. 

But beyond all other favorable indications of the present 
times, stands forth pre-eminently this important fact—that 
men, and women too, are beginning to be more in earnest 

‘about the great realities of life. ‘Triflers, both active and 
inactive, unquestionably we have yet, in sufficient numbers, 
and to spare; but among such, our earnest workers are 
rendered more conspicuous by the contrast ; and these 
now constitute a phaianx so commanding in their power 
and their resources, that even the most desponding mind is 
brought to hope in the success of any measure which they 
set themselves unitedly to carry out. 

We have now these earnest workers in every depart- 
ment of human effort, connected with our physical and 
intellectual prosperity as a nation. We have them of all 
denominations, parties, schools, and sects. In proportion 
to their faith in the magnitude of the object they believe 
themselves called upon to accomplish, they are contented 
to merge these differences, and to act with the force of 
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multitudes as if actuated by one mind. They have but 
recently done this, and done it nobly, for the attainment of 
a great physical advantage, well knowing that such is im- 
possible to be effected without its accompaniment of moral 
good. Is it then too much to expect of our earnest work- 
ers, that they will give the same amount of energy to a yet 
nobler, and more important cause ?—that they will merge 
the differences of sect and party, for the purpose of effect- 
ing a more lasting and universal good ?—in short, that they 
will join hand and heart in the great, the noble, but the 
long-neglected work, of raising the moral character of the 
English people, at least to a level with their intellectual 
greatness ? 


CHAPTER II. 
STANDARDS OF MORAL EXCELLENCE. 


Ir is quite possible that in the busy world in which we 
live, there are many intelligent, as well as philanthropic 
individuals, who have never seriously brought their minds 
to examine the decided features by which a high and a 
low state of moral character is distinguished; and who 
are consequently unacquainted with the immense import- 
ance of these characteristics in the aggregate, as regards 
the well-being of a community or a nation. 

Every one understands perfectly well what is meant by 
crime, and the great advantage which must accrue to a 
community or a nation where crime is prevented from 
existing. Every one understands, too, what is meant by 
a viciously-disposed person—a thief, a drunkard, or a ruf- 
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fian ; and every one is aware of the importance of restrain- 
ing them as much as possible from the indulgence of. 
vicious propensities, and preserving society from the out- 
rages they might be disposed to commit. The real injury 
done by individuals of this description, is, however, com- 
paratively small, to the evil which diffuses itself like a 
deleterious atmosphere amongst all ranks and classes of 
society, wherever there exists a generally low state of 
moral feeling, where principle is habitually made to give 
place to expediency, and where the question most uniformly 
asked, is—‘ how far will this serve my purposes ?”—rather 
than ‘‘ how far is it consistent with the moral law of a just 
and holy God ?” 

A high or a low tone of moral feeling, as either may 
pervade the sentiments, or influence the actions of a com- 
munity, is not easy to describe in the minute details of its 
operation ; because both high and low motives are so linked 
in with sentiments of their own nature, each producing 
similar impressions upon the minds and characters with 
which they are brought in contact, that scarcely can a high 
and ennobling emotion be produced in one individual mind, 
but it thrills through an innumerable multitude of channels 
of feeling, reaching distant hearts ; and, even in opposite 
quarters of the world, sometimes stirring up answering 
emotions like echoes, carrying on the musical intelligence 
of mind with mind, and creating ever-widening circles of 
emotion over the surface of the great ocean of human life, 
even to the shores of eternity itself. 

On the other hand, there is no selfish, sordid, or grovelling 
motive, which is not calculated to call forth its like. <A 
mean or ungenerous action naturally produces a similar 
return. An act of dishonesty, however slight, or however 
cloaked by plausible excuses, gives a sanction to other 
acts of the same nature, and often to a far greater and more 
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culpable extent, than was ever contemplated, as the con- 
sequences of his own want of high principle, by him who 
set the first bad example. An act of deception is equally 
fatal and far-extending in its results; and each, and all, 
disseminate their own poison through society, in degrees 
proportioned to the influence of the individual with whom 
they originate, whether that influence flows from rank, 
property, religious station, or personal popularity. 

It would seem, from observation of human character in 
its different stages of development, and also from the evi- 
dence of history, as if a high state of civilization, as relates 
to arts and manufactures, even when accompanied by the 
cultivation of physical science, of literature, and of general 
knowledge, was not the most favorable to the exercise of 
pure and lofty sentiments. It would seem as if those 
sterner, ruder states of society, when the promotion of 
public good, the maintenance of peace, or the protection of 
property against the assaults of some common enemy, de- 
manded of every man the exercise of his noblest energies, 
were times in which the most striking instances of true 
generosity, integrity, and self-devotedness for the good of 
others, have generally occurred; and although it may be 
argued, that the record of such instances being preserved 
is no evidence of their frequency, it must at least be ac- 
cepted as a proof how justly such instances were valued 
by the people among whom they were called forth. Ina 
highly civilized state of society, such as that in which we 
now live, it is not pretended that such instances do not oc- 

ur; but, that they are not valued as they ought to be, is a 
lamentable fact. ‘They are, in truth, lost sight of among 
our busy and conflicting interests, the motives by which 
they are dictated confused and mixed up in public opinion 
with others of a far inferior order, and even compared, at 
a great disadvantage, with such as ensure some physical 
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or material benefit to the individuals who pronounce upon 
their value, and whose judgment does not stand alone, but 
necessarily passes as a law with others. 

The man of high principle and noble sentiments, who 
lives in a state of society in which the moral standard is 
low, necessarily stands alone. He is not, and he cannot 
be, understood by those around him, who, failing to recog- 
nise in his actions the same motives and aims which influ- 
ence their own, are so entirely at a loss, as not unfrequent- 
ly to suspect him of being a deceiver—an impostor, whose 
true character, in all its odiousness, is sure, at some time 
or other, to be brought to light. ‘Thus by too many he is 
suspected of some sinister design; but, unable to lay hold 
ofactual proof that such is really the case, they find in the 
general tenor of his life so deep, though still a silent, cen- 
sure upon their own, that after first suspecting, they come 
in time to hate him; and thus the man of purest motives, 
in a world by which such motives are not estimated at their 

true worth, makes in reality more enemies, than the man 
_ who acts upon the well-known principle of making himself 
and his own worldly interests objects of primary consider- 
ation in every thing he does. 

A man of this latter class, actuated by pure selfishness, 
by the love of money, or the hope of attaining rank or 
property, if successful in the pursuit of these, the objects 
of his highest ambition, passes easily on among his fellow- 
men. All, indeed, make way for him—all recognise the 
principles upon which he acts—all understand him ; and 
looking upon his prosperity and his exaltation as favorable 
omens of their own, seeing that both are based upon the 
same foundation, they delight to do honor to such a man, 
and, in some instances, even exalt him as a hero. 

A state of society in which the moral standard is low, 
though characterized chiefly by meanness, selfishness, and 
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disregard of justice and of truth, can never exist long with- 
out the exhibition of great crimes, because there will al- 
ways be impassioned, daring, and restless spirits, ready to 
burst forth into violence of any, and almost of every kind, 
if unrestrained by moral law, and by the influence of a 
correct estimate of good and evil pervading the public 
mind. The greatest criminals have seldom intended to be 
such in the commencement of their career. Crime itself, 
indeed, is modified by every possible degree between a 
passive surrender of the will under the power of strong 
temptation, and a malignant or desperate design carried 
out into a monstrous or a fatal deed. 

Whatever may be the melancholy issue, the boplitaias 
of such a career has, unquestionably, been a false estimate 
of right and wrong, a low moral code, a want of love for 
the true, the pure, and the good, of admiration for the just 
and the upright, a leaning habitually to selfish and passion- 
ate indulgence, a pre-eminent desire to gratify the inclina- 
tions of the present moment, and thus to leave the future 
to care for itself. Such has no doubt been the early state 
of most, if not all of those unfortunate criminals, who have 
closed a career of vice by an ignominious death; and 
though happily there are comparatively few whose ungov- 
erned passions drive them to this appalling excess, yet 
such, there is every reason to fear, is the moral condition 
at the present time of a vast portion of the multitudes who 
throng our crowded streets, and people the fertile hills and 


' smiling valleys of our boasted land. 


In a state of society where the moral standard is 
generally low, there is every thing to fear—no real se- 
curity for property, character, or rights 
which may not be severed in a moment by some new or 
opposing interest. Like a smothered fire which is liable 
to burst forth in flames at any outlet, the selfish propensities 
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and gross passions of human nature in such a state are 
ever at work beneath the surface, waiting only their op- 
portunity for more active operation. The wisest laws, 
even when most strictly enforced, can do little for such a 
community. Those who have no conscience as to right 
and wrong, and those who have learned to disregard the 
voice of conscience altogether, are sure to evade, or to en- 
deavor to evade, the restraints of law, and to make light 
of its severest punishments. ‘The arm of power does litile 
for such a people. The very cowardice which makes them 
cringe, and tremble, and flatter, and deceive, under such a 
rule, is but a part of that moral meanness which prevents 
their daring to do right. And the worst feature of their 
case is this—that the lower they sink in moral degradation, 
the less they are capable of estimating their disgrace, or 
feeling to what a depth they have fallen; and consequent- 
ly the less hope there is of any combined, consistent, or 
systematic effort being made, to rise to a higher grade in 
the scale of moral worth. 
_ We are told that it is impossible for this state of things 
to exist where knowledge is diffused amongst the people, 
and especially where the arts, and sciences, the conveni- 
ences, and the embellishments of civilized life are under- 
stood and valued. England, according to such a mode of 
‘reasoning, ought by this time scarcely to require the pro- 
“tection of a police, her prisons ought to be untenanted, her 
lanes and streets, her halls and cottages, her public places, 
and her private haunts, unvisited by vice. Although it is 
still to be acknowledged with regret, that a large portion 
of her population remain without the means of education ; 
yet those means have operated so long and so forcibly up- 
on the other and more favored portion, that each individual 
ought to be a pattern in himself of all that is benevolent, 
honorable, just, and true, the highest taught in our schools 
3* 
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and colleges being, of course, the most perfect ees 
of pure morality. . 

We are too much in the habit of complaining of the 
want of moral principle, amongst the classes of society re- 
garded as below our own, without considering that the 
moral standard of one class of society is always the reflec- 
tion of that which is adopted by the class above it ; that 
influence invariably works downwards, the greater giving 
the bias and the tone to the less; and that so surely as 
good faith is violated by those who fill exalted stations, so 
surely as the love of money is made the ruling motive of 
action, and justice and generosity and truth are disregard- 


ed by the affluent portion of society, as surely will the 


same evils be found to prevail amongst the poorer classes, 
though probably exhibiting themselves in a widely differ- 
ent manner. It is true that individual cases may occur 
where this rule does not hold good, that masters of unim- 
peachable integrity will sometimes have to suffer from dis- 
honest servants, and that the opposite of this case will 
also occasionally occur. These separate instances, how- 


~ ever, do nothing to disprove the fact as it regards the 


general tone of feeling and of principle in different classes 
of the community ; and, therefore, when we complain of 
want of principle amongst the poor, and when we would 


prescribe for them a stricter moral law than that which | 


they are accustomed to observe, we must not forget to 
make a similar application of our good advice to those in- 


dividuals by whom the poor are so powerfully influenced, 


and whose example it is generally their ambition to 
imitate. 

From whatever source the habits of the working classes 
in our country are derived, it must be generally acknow- 
ledged that the standard of their moral principles is at 
present lamentably low. No one can have much to do 
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with the affairs of the poor, as they are now conducted, with- 
out having deeply to regret, that where they have their own 
personal interests at stake, the love of truth goes but a 
very little way with them in what they say or do. No one 
can have tried, for any length of time, to help the poor, 
without having deeply to regret the little disposition they 
evince to help themselves. No one can have made great 
sacrifices to serve the poor, without having deeply to re- 
egret their want of gratitude, or their selfish appropriation 
of every offered good as if it was a right to which they 
were entitled to lay claim. 

I speak not of these things as judging harshly of the 
poor. For every subterfuge and evasion, for every hard 
feeling they evince, and every act arising from defective 
principle, which they commit, they have an excuse in 
their ignorance and poverty, which constitute a claim so 
powerful upon our pity and forgiveness, that we who 
know nothing of the strong incentive of sheer want, 
ought at least to deal gently with them, how much soever 
‘our patience and our forbearance may be tried. Above 
all, we ought to remember that the root of any moral evil 
dwells not with them, that their humble lives are morally 
the transcript of the lives of those above them; and 
though their characters may perhaps be more strong in 
every feature, more coarse, or more repulsive, that they 
are not, for that reason, really worse, or more to be con- 
demned. 


A state of society in which the moral standard is gen- 


erally high, possesses advantages which are perhaps 
more deeply felt, than easily explained. Such a state of 
society has no more distinctive characteristic than its 
security—its safety—the perfect confidence and trust by 
which the members of such a community are bound to- 
gether. Nor is this all. Wherever the moral standard is 
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high, each individual is a wholesome check upon another 
—a help—a stay—a support, in all things good. It is 
not easy to do wrong beneath the glance of a noble eye, 
unaccustomed to look favorably upon meanness or de- 
ception. It is not easy to make self the chief object of 
consideration, when intimately associated with generous 
and devoted beings, who live for others rather than them- 
selves. It is not easy to be passionate and vindictive 
with the guileless, the trusting, and the pure in heart. It 
is not easy to be mean in the presence of the truly great. 
It is not easy to be malignant or cruel in the presence of 
the truly kind. How then shall we estimate, at its true 
value, a state of general feeling which renders it painful 
and difficult to do wrong?) Yet such would unquestionably 
be the case, if the standard of morality universally ac- 
knowledged amongst us were sufficiently high. 

Such a state of feeling would necessarily be accom- 
panied by a high degree of general intelligence ; because 
that very love of the just, the true, and the beautiful—that 
thirst after perfection in all things which belongs to an 
elevated tone of moral character, always stimulates the 
spirit of investigation, and leads both to the pursuit of 
knowledge, and the cultivation of art, as steps towards 
higher excellence, and especially as means of doing good; 
besides which, to the individual whose mind is thoroughly 
imbued with a sense of moral responsibility, every act 
becomes more or less a duty, and, in most instances, a 
duty so closely connected with the happiness and the 
welfare of others, that every means by which that happi- 
ness and welfare can be promoted and ensured, is sought 
out and laid hold of with an earnestness which is of itself 
an enjoyment of so exquisite a nature, that having once 
tasted it, all merely selfish gratifications sink into nothing 
by comparison. 
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We have been told in past times, that here lies the 
danger of direct moral cultivation ; that so much good is 
promised, and so much effected too, as to lead those by 
whom, and upon whom it operates, to rest satisfied, with- 
out caring for the realities of a world to come; that it 
renders them, in fact, regardless of religion, and unso- 
licitous about their own condition in the sight of God. I 
cannot, however, believe, that a mind thus influenced, and 
brought, as already described, into close and tender sym- 
pathy with kindred minds, can rest. satisfied, either. for 
itself or others, with wishes or attainments necessarily 
terminating with the transient pursuits of the present life. 
So far from this, its course is onward—upward—ever. 
It has no resting-place on earth, where every thing it 
pants for is but dimly seen, or imperfectly secured. 
Earth holds, in fact, no home for such a mind. Life, to 
such a mind, can be nothing but a journey—a busy, a 
laborious, but often a beautiful journey ; and of all the 
travellers upon this journey who might wish to linger by 
the way, to grovel in the dust of its low paths, or even to 
revel among its fair but perishing flowers—of all the 
travellers who would sit down listless and weary, deaf to 
the invitations that might cheer them on, and blind to the 
kindly beckoning hand that might point them to the 
speedy close of their pilgrimage ; those who have learned 
the real value of benevolence, justice, tenderness, and 
truth, and have seen and felt their rarity among the busy 
avocations of man’s daily life, would, I believe, be the 
last—all. other things being equal—the very last, to neg- 
lect that highest knowledge through which the blessed 
tidings of a life to come are made intelligible to all. 

I cannot here withhold a few remarks upon the subject 
of a low moral standard, when connected with a profession 
of religion. It may seem almost paradoxical to speak of 
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sincerity in such a profession, when unaccompanied with 
a strict observance of the moral law, even in things of ap- 
parently trifling moment in themselves. Such, however, 
is known sometimes to be the case, not only with indi- 
viduals, but, perhaps more frequently, with classes of so- 
ciety ; and where it is so, human life presents no fact more 
melancholy, or more fearful in its consequences. I speak, 
of course, without reference to any thing so dark as vice, 
so guilty as crime ; my remarks have reference rather to 
the prevailing tone of feeling, as regards respect or disre- 
spect for moral principle when practically exhibited, strict- 
ness or laxity in the transaction of merely secular affairs, 
evasions practised, and deceptions yielded to, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining some advantageous position or opinion, 
the fear of displeasing made a more important object than 
the love of truth, envyings, backbitings, indulged in; and, 
in short, a place allowed amongst the thoughts, the feel- 
ings, and the actions, of daily life, for all those low and 
selfish motives, which, if they never lead to actual crime, 
prevent, effectually, the growth of Christian character, 
hinder the usefulness of many a zealous and otherwise de- 
voted professor, and throw a shadow over that religion 
which it ought to be the Christian’s constant aim to exhibit 
in all its purity before the world. ; 

In a state of religious society, where a high moral stand- 
ard is consistently upheld, a single individual, negligent or 
indifferent on these points, appears so fearfully defective 
in his character, that none can bear the stigma which his 
profession casts upon the cause of Christ; and friendly ad- 
vice, and warning, and discipline, are brought to bear un- 
sparingly upon the case, as it stands out obvious to public 
censure. But if amongst the same society, the moral 
standard is permitted to fall generally low, then one pro- 
fessor keeps another in countenance, by fellowship in faults 
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allowed, and in small defects which pass for common and 
inevitable weaknesses; and thus, ‘“‘ poor human nature” is 
just pitied, and the thing goes on, blending with other 
things of a like nature, until the web of evil grows too com- 
plicated for any single hand to attempt to tear away; and 
those who shrink into this pitiful and downward-tending 
state, draw closer over them the sheltering cloak of out- 
ward profession, in the vain hope of hiding the deadness 
and the emptiness beneath. 

The absence of a due regard to moral principle in the 
transactions of daily life, is no proof that moral feeling is 
extinct. It may exist in all its vigor, and yet be so per- 
verted, in its exercise, from those channels through which 
it was intended, by an all-wise Creator, that it should flow 
for the benefit of his creatures, as scarcely to answer any 
of ie purposes for which this important portion of our na- 
ture was originally designed. 

An individual wholly absorbed in self—at least, so far as 
relates to any thing practical—wholly supine, and indiffer- 
ent to the claims of justice and humanity, as connected 
with the actual affairs of real life, may yet be so occupied 
with the pages of a stirring fiction as to be melted to the 
tenderest pity, or roused to the warmest indignation at the 
oppression and the wrong which an ingenious author has 
described. Indeed, it seems not improbable that much of 
the moral feeling which lies dormant during the ordinary 
routine of each busy day, as life is now for the most part 
spent, finds outlet and exercise in this manner, and so re- 
lieves the weariness and the want which is necessarily felt, 
wherever the strain of long-continued effort falls upon one 
set of faculties alone, without the others being called into 
any degree of action. What, for instance, would be the 
fate of a novel, however cleverly written, which should de- 
scribe the exercise, the success, or the defeat, of merely 
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intellectual power; in which the characters should be 
talented machines, uninfluenced by sentiments of any kind, 
and cngaged in actions neither good nor bad? ‘If such a 
thigg were possible to be accomplished without any single 
touch of moral interest, would the book draw forth the 
young clerk from his dull office a single moment earlier 
than his accustomed time? Would it occupy the tired 
mechanic, wending home from work, and jostling against 
a hundred angry passengers, as he goes heedlessly along, 
deep buried in the page, which tells a history like his own, 
of loves, and friendships, and keen sensibilities, which the 
world has never known, nor cared to know, and which, for 
that very reason, surprise him the more, to find them faith- 
fully depicted there? Would such a novel draw together 
tearful listeners, trembling lest the slightest stir or move- 
ment should interrupt a single word of one whose moral 
being is tried and tested to its utmost nerve by the hot fur- 
nace of temptation, and yet may conquer, or perhaps may 
fail—they know not which? Oh, no! it is the moral, 
whether right or wrong, which gives to fiction its strong 
charm. It is the great conflict betwixt good and evil—or, 
at least, betwixt that which appears such—the agonizing 
dread lest what we hate as evil should obtain the mastery 
—the gradual unwinding of the labyrinthine clue by which 
the good at last is brought to light, the truth established, 


and the beautiful conclusion drawn, of justice doue to all, 


according to their separate deserts. It is all this, connected 
with a flowing style, and. pleasant pictures, placed before 
the imagination, just so as to keep other faculties, besides 
the moral, in an easy kind of play, which constitutes, to 
many minds, a combination almost irresistible, and beguiles 
no trifling number of their weary cares. 

It is too much the custom of the present Limpeadamealae 
of all times—to make light of any good or any evil, the 
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exact amount of which it is impossible to calculate by 
numbers, or to estimate by weight and substance. And 
yet, all the strong principles of our nature—all the motives, 
sentiments, emotions which constitute the reality of what 
we are, lie deep, and are comparatively unseen and in- 
communicable ; much less are they capable of being sum- 
med up in figures, and entered among other items of prop- 
erty, or loss, or gain. 

We cannot tell exactly what is glory, nor mete it out by 
computation ; and yet, what influence has ever exercised 
a stronger power upon the actions and the minds of men? 
Common as it is, and familiar in all its most minute and 
delicate manifestations, we cannot calculate the amount or 
value of a mother’s love—of any love, indeed; and yet 
we know that love ts strong as death. We cannot even 
calculate our own, nor our individual capability of hoping, 
striving, suffering, or enduring. We cannot say exactly 
what degree of penitence brings back the prodigal, nor set 
a price upon the yearnings of the father’s heart, when first 
he sees his son while yet a great way off. We cannot num- 
ber the sad tears of the repentant sinner; and if we could, 
how many feelings are there in his wounded heart too deep 
for tears to tell! We cannot say what constitutes the vir- 
tue of forgiveness, nor yet what makes the gentle attribute 
of mercy so all-commanding in its power. We cannot 
reckon up the items of that sympathy which binds the hu- 
man family together, nor tell what makes the friendships 
of our early youth the solace of our weary age. We can- 
not give an estimate of how much trial we have borne, or 
state the power of the temptations we have been strength- 
ened to withstand, or what measure of resistance we may 
yet be able to command. . We know not even at what cri- 
sis, or what extremity, the Almighty arm will be stretched, 


forth to save us.. We see, perhaps, no means of outward 
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help, and, judging only from things seen and temporal, we 
should say, that all things were against us ; and yet our 
faith is not the less, and we bear on, believing, trusting, 
knowing, that our punishment is meted out by one who un- 
derstands the exact proportion of our need, and would not 
lay his chastisements upon us except in mercy and in 
love. 

All these, the hidden, but yet true foundations of human 
character and conduct, unseen, except by the all-searching 
eye of God himself, are utterly impossible to be either fully 
known, or duly calculated; and yet they are, to our exist- 
ence in this state of being, what the nerves are to the 
body—the medium of motion and sensation. Shut out 
from human life the exercise of all its deep emotions, sever 
these nerves, or paralyze them in their operation, what do 
we become? Mere puppets on life’s stage, moved only by 
the physical realities of every passing hour—parts of life’s 
great machinery, each acting only as an item of a whole, 
without the individuality of separate and responsible exist- 
ence, because without any distinct moral being. 

In order to form some idea of the actual power which 
belongs to the moral portion of our nature, we have only 
to observe the strong emotions sometimes produced, and 
conveyed, like electric sparks, from one to another among 
a multitude of people; and that, too, in cases where few, 
if any, have individual interests at stake. Individual sym- 
pathies they must have, with the cause in general ; but not 
perhaps those personal interests for which alone men seem 
to live, except when under strong excitement of some rare 
and overpowering nature, connected with the general good, 
or possibly involving principles more dear than life itself. 
There is among a multitude of minds, when thus awaken- 
ed, an all-pervading sense of right connected with the ex- 
ercise of justice, and benevolence, as shown in the meas- 
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uring out to every one their due, in the protection of the 
weak from the oppression of the strong, and even in a 
lenient mercy exercised in offering pardon, rather than in- 
flicting punishment. Say what men will about the selfish- 
ness, the apathy, the degradation of all human beings, 
there is a thrilling sense of right accompanying thoughts 
like these—a cord of sympathy connecting mind with 
mind, which, let an able speaker or a powerful actor touch 
judiciously, and what emotion of a merely selfish nature 
could be made to stir so forcibly a multitude of people, as 
if actuated by one spirit, and instinct with one life ? 

Let us not then withhold our faith entirely from these 
strong impulses—let us not resign all hope of a great moral 
reformation yet to be effected in the human family. As 
reasoning creatures, we have this strong ground to build 
upon,—that all evil, whether in purpose, passion, or action, 
is in itself of a dissevering and destructive nature ; that it 
can only make its way to public approbation, and obtain 
the applause of multitudes, by assuming to be good in one 
form or another, and thus perverting judgment, and mis- 
leading ignorance ; while, on the other hand, all good has in 
its very nature a tendency to draw together—to unite—to 
harmonize—to improve—to strengthen—to edify ; and that 
men of pure and upright motives delight to look each other 
in the face as members of a noble brotherhood, and thus to 
wish “ God speed,” one to another, as earnest travellers 

-bound upon a journey that must lead them to the selfsame 
end. 

Were these considerations sufficiently impressed upon 
the minds of people generally, and were each of us solici- 
tous to do our part, what might we not expect as the happy 
consequences of the moral standard being raised among 
us? ‘The same amount of power, of industry, of energy, 
now busily at work in cultivating art, in stimulating com- 
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merce, and in extending national resources, (without with- 
drawing any portion of its influence from such legitimate 
and wholesome channels,) if once directed to the cause of. 
moral reformation, and directed as it would be upon a 
people highly capable of good impressions, might not only 
prevent the fruitless waste of noble effort, now expended 
upon corrective measures, but effect an incalculable amount 
of individual, and of public good. 

It is difficult, as it would be painful, to believe that such 
endéavors are not on the eve of being systematically made. 
The great question is, through what channels shall that 
philanthropy be led to flow more usefully, which is already 
so benevolently at work, inventing correctives for every 
evil, cures for every disease, restraints for every wrong 
propensity, and punishments for every crime. The good: 
feeling, the earnest endeavor, the zeal, the perseverance, 
are not wanting. We see and feel their presence every- 
where; in the cottage of the poor, by the bedside of the 
dying, and in the prison-cell of the condemned. Where- 
ever the case is difficult or desperate, we find this benevo- 
lence at work. At the end of a long career of vice, we 
find it pouring solemn truths into the ear by which they 
seldom, if ever, have been heard before. When the brand 
is on the forehead, and the iron in the heart, we find it 
patiently endeavoring to sooth, to comfort, and to save. 
When the cry of hunger is abroad, we find it busily col- 
lecting means to provide the famishing with bread. 

All this is not only commendable, but, in the present 
state of things, imperative, upon the Christian, and the phi- 
lanthropist. The question yet remains, whether one-half 
of this benevolence and generous effort judiciously bestow- 
ed upon the early part of human life, might not have pre- 
vented the other half being needed at its close—whether 
the same amount of zeal directed to a desperate case, 
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might not have been more wisely applied while the case 
was still hopeful—whether the solemn truths so difficult 
sometimes to make intelligible, after vicious habits long 
indulged have hardened and stupified the mind, might not 
have been more profitably told, while that mind was com- 
paratively innocent, and open to impression—whether the 
voice of kindness listened to with scorn when only heard 
too late, might not, in early youth, have kept the wanderer 
from the path of ruin, and thus preserved his heart from 
anguish, and his brow from shame—whether the deep 
sympathy and generous ardor now so laudably employed 
in providing bread, might not have prevented half the want 
it feeds, by teaching others how to multiply their own re- 
sources, and how to economize their means in times of 
plenty ; as well as by instilling at the same time a nobler 
spirit of independence, and teaching them how to be, 
through life, active and able providers for themselves. 


CHAPTER III. 


UNIVERSAL ACTIVITY. 
o 


In order more fully to understand our present social 
position, as a people far advanced in civilization, and in 
general intelligence, it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion some of the principal causes of that blindness, or 
rather deadness, to moral responsibility, which character- 
izes the present state of society, through all ranks and all 
classes. If, among the first and most powerful of these 
causes, I speak of a working world, it is not that I am 
weak enough to regret such being the condition of things 
in which we are at present involved. Still less would I 
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cherish the visionary idea, that by retiring into solitary 
caves, and living in constant meditation, even upon high 
and holy things, mankind would be acting out the purposes 
for which they were sent into the world. A state of active 
and useful exercise is now universally believed to be the 
happiest state, even for the individual actor. To a work- 
ing world, in order to ensure its individual and social wel- 
fare, 1 would only attach this one condition, that it must 
work morally, as well as physically and intellectually. 

The world we live in, then, is to be regarded especially 
as a working world ; and he who should teach or advise 
for it under any other character, would evince a want of 
judgment in the application of appropriate means to pro- 
duce the results desired. In a working world it is ne- 
cessary that every thing should harmonize with the general 
state of its affairs; and thus he who should stand still, or 
remain inactive in such a world, would suffer the penalty 
of being left behind and forgotten. While we live in this 
world, we must work like the rest. In what way to work, 
is the question of highest importance to the great business 
of life. 

But in what way are those around us working? for that 
also, is a question of vast importance. A working world, 
provided labor is well directed, well timed, and well paid, 
must be a happy world; since man is so constituted that 
rest brings him no enjoyment, except when it alternates 
with labor. Work, therefore, considered under its general 
aspect, is not only a necessity of our nature; but, as it 
operates in civilized communities, itis the appointed means 
of procuring for us both what we need, and what we desire. 
Our need, in the first place, directs to the kind of labor 
most productive in supplying our immediate wants; and 
when our wants are satisfied, our desires still give the tone 
to our occupations, while these, in their turn, influence our 
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social intercourse, and give a bias to individual char- 
acter. | 

After all, then, our desires come to be main-springs of 
activity. Rising above a state of mere physical necessity, 
we learn to desire rather what we admire, than what we 
absolutely want ; and thus individual, as well as national 
character, is formed according to the standard of what is 
most generally admired. 

A working world like ours, intent upon its inventions, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, has almost necessarily 
a tendency to exalt the standard of material excellence 
above every other—if not avowedly so, at least in practice. 
Hence, the excellence we aim at in the present day is 
essentially a material excellence. ‘The best tools, and the 
best workmen, in whatever craft employed, are, as regards 
the one, objects of the highest attaimment—as regards the 
other, subjects of the richest rewards we have to offer ; and, 
unquestionably, to a certain extent, this is as it ought to be. 
So far as tools are concerned, a standard of material excel- 
lence is all that can be desired ; and, so far as we obtain 
bread by our manufactures, our best hands are our best men. 

How far the transactions of men of business are con- 
ducted with reference to the moral law; how far they 
make the necessity of living a plea for customary deviation 
from strict honesty and truth ; to what extent they shelter 
themselves under the authority of respectable and even 
professedly-religious men, who have done the same, would 
perhaps, in the present instance, be scarcely prudent to 
attempt to say. It is impossible, however, at all times, to 
lull the suspicion, that in the choice of objects to be aimed 
at, and means to be adopted, the whole world of business 
has practically but one standard of excellence—that of 
actual tangible profit ; it has, in fact, no time to think of 
any other. ach member of the working community is 
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hurrying on with his or her given occupation, working 
against time—working in the spirit and fear of competition, 
and with the desperate struggle of those who fight with 
mortal enemies, well knowing, that to yield in the contest 
is to sink, and to be trampled down by the onward pressure 
of a hurrying host. 

An instance of no uncommon occurrence, so far as re- 
lates to the particular state of feeling exemplified, will 
sufficiently illustrate what is here attempted to be described. 
A benevolent gentleman, whose business, as well as pleas- 
ure, leads him to the constant amelioration of human suffer- 
ing, gave his attention, some time ago, to the situation of 
the needle-makers in one of our manufacturmg towns, 
with a view to remedying, if possible, the deleterious effects 
upon the lungs which this occupation is well known to 
produce. It was not long before this gentleman saw clearly 
that, by a particular contrivance, the sharp steel dust might 


be prevented from assailing the lungs, and, with peculiar 
pleasure, he communicated his discovery to some of the. 


masters concerned in this business. A feeling of slight 
surprise, that he should trouble himself at all about the 
matter, was all he met with in return. The masters had 
no wish to adopt his invention, because, as they told him, 
they “found no difficulty in obtaining hands” for their work. 
The many suffering bodies to which those hands were 
attached, and the premature and agonizing deaths by which 
even the hands themselves were arrested in their labor, 
appeared to make little impression upon them, so long as 
other hands were immediately ready to take up the tools 
which had been dropped. 

This circumstance, among many others of a similar na- 
ture, which might be brought forward, is not dwelt upon 


with any idea of proving that these master needle-makers 


were men deficient in kindly feeling. In their own fami- 
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lies, and in cases where it had occurred to them to think 
and feel kindly, they may possibly have maintained char- 
acters the very opposite of cruel or oppressive. With 
them it was, in all probability, the great pressure of an in- 
cessant working system—the need they each had to make 
as many needles as their neighbors, or to be outdone in 
the market, which habitually filled their minds, and occu- 
pied their thoughts, to the total exclusion of all other con- 
siderations. 

The tendency of this extreme pressure is necessarily to 
habituate the mind to expend all its energies upon objects 
of practical utility in the material world ; in fact, to exalt 
the material rather than the spiritual ; and, in the higher 
range of human effort, the intellectual rather than the 
moral. Indeed, men now work upon matter, and obtain 
bread by their work, in many cases, with so much difh- 
culty, and by such incessant application, that they seem to 
have neither time nor inclination to inquire whether, in 
reality, there be such a thing as spirit or not. Or, in other 
cases, men work upon matter, and grow rich by their work, 
until, finding that riches procure them comforts, pleasures, 
honors, titles, they come, in time, to regard the whole | 
world as interesting, and worthy of their attention, only 
just so far as it is material. They work upon matter— 
they spend upon it the strength of their sinews, and the 
sweat of their brows—they institute profound researches 
into its nature and properties—they bestow their wealth 
upon it, in the hope of a tenfold return—they fight for it, 
live for it, die for it! Can we then wonder that there 
should exist a prevailing tendency practically to recognise 
in material excellence our chief, if not our only good ? 

In the midst of all this we have a busy working benevo- 
lence ; and never, perhaps, in the whole history of the 
human race, was there more time, more money, or more 
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disinterested effort devoted to benevolent purposes than 
now. We have Christian philanthropists—all success to 
their endeavors, all honor to their names !—who help to 
keep alive a conviction, that there is something in our 
nature, in the relation between man and man, and especial- 
ly between the spirit of man and his Creator, more real, 
more enduring, and even more necessary to be contem- 
plated, than any thing discovered in the stirring events 
which a material demand and a material supply have ever 
produced. 

But, in keeping with the times in which we live, even 
these philanthropists, in their zealous advocacy of one par- 
ticular cause, or, in other words, in their earnestness to 
obtain the necessary means of sustaining one particular 
line of operations, are apt to echo, perhaps a little too 
loudly, the plaudits of that eloquence which brings the 
largest amount of current coin into their treasury. Thus 
we acquire a tendency to believe there can be no higher 
kind of merit upon earth, than that of the lady who drops 
her gold ear-rings into the collector’s plate ; and we arrive 
at this conclusion, just because the weight and the cost of 
these ornaments—the gold of which they are composed— 
can be seen, handled, and computed, with the minutest 
exactness. 

In order to see this more clearly, let us look at an oppo- 
site case. Perhaps in some one of those obscure lanes 
or alleys into which the collectors of contributions have 
penetrated, there lives a poor female slave of the needle, 
with whom it has been a sacred duty not to give—not to 
give, because she could not do that, and pay the whole 
rent of her small and humble home—she could not do that, 
and purchase a long-wished-for dainty for a sick and suf- 
ferig parent. Her struggles may possibly have been 
great. She has longed to identify herself with the agents 
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of a good cause, in their efforts. She has felt like a kind 


of outcast or deserter from that cause, in refusing to have 
her name upon the list of subscribers. ‘She has reflected 
—oh, how sorrowfully !—in her lone chamber, that when 
that list shall be read, and her name found wanting, hard 
thoughts will arise against her among those who can never 
know her real situation. She has reflected upon all this ; 
yet, seeing clearly that she cannot do both—that she can- 
not be just to her landlord, kind to her suffering parent, 
and yet generous to the cause—she resolutely denies her- 
self the greatest of all luxuries—that of giving to a good 
and noble object ; and as she acts upon this resolution, and 
gives only her good wishes where she would gladly have 
given her whole purse, tears perhaps are streaming down 
her cheeks, and sorrow sitting heavily upon her heart. 
Now, where, let us ask, is the eloquence which sounds 
the praise of this poor woman? where are the plaudits 
which announce her triumph of principle over inclination 2 

It may be said that such merit is seldom known. True; 
but is it valued as it ought to be? Is it talked about, 
sought out, and brought to light, where it is suspected to 
exist?) The fact is, it brings nothing in. It does not glitter 
on the table—it adds nothing to the sum required—it has 
no tangible results. 

But in the busy and material state in which we live, 
seeing that labor is essential to the healthy and prosperous 
condition of man, how beats the pulse of human happiness 
amongst us? Do we not hear at times of the quick throb 
of feverish excitement, and then of sinking and depression, 
as if something were radically wrdng in the constitution of 
our affairs? And yet we work on, and work more busily 
than ever, for we must have bread, and some of us must 
have luxuries to enable us to maintain our position in so- 
ciety. Whence then the weariness of life, whence the 
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vice, and whence the hunger and destitution, at which the 
busiest worker sometimes pauses, and stands, for a mo- 
ment of horror, absolutely appalled ? 

Is it possible, after all, that this busy world of ours— 
this great workshop with its iron strife of engine-power, 
contains less thankful hearts within its bosom—is in reali- 
ty less healthy, and less happy, than a stranger visitant, 
from its working habits, would be led to suppose? Is it 
possible that in such a state of things there exists a pre- 
vailing sense of weariness, not by any means confined to 
the actual laborer, perhaps least of all his portion; but a 
general weariness, relieved only by the excitement of 
starting some new quarry, discovering some new mine, or 
arriving by some means or other at the possession of a 
fresh amount of tangible and material good ? 

Yes, there is weariness—sad weariness in the midst of 
this beautiful creation, because to thousands and tens of 
thousands of the human family, there never comes a sweet 
Sabbath of rest. “Stop!” cries the good man, whose 
thoughts are in literal harmony with the times, and who 
understands the word itself only as indicating that day on 
which the churches are open, and the shops are shut—* I 
beg your pardon there, we keep the Sabbath strictly in this 
Christian country. It is our neighbors on the continent 
who do not.” Ah! my good friend, there are other Sab- 
baths besides that one day in seven which thou keepest— 
there are Sabbaths of the soul, and blessed, most blessed: 
are those, who find and keep them on that day above all 
others. ‘There are Sabbaths of the soul—deep “ szlences,” 
in which the material ig hushed, and the spiritual alone 
holds filial communion with the great Father_of spirits. 
Ask the mechanic at his board, how often these Sabbaths 
come to him. Ask the poor slaves of the needle, how and 
when they find them. Ask the railway speculator, the 
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great cotton lord, or the city merchant upon change, where 
their last Sabbaths were spent. Ask all, or any, from the 
highest to the lowest in this our working world, and they 
will not understand the question. The fact is, that none 
amongst them, neither the rich nor the poor, the industri- 
ous nor the idle, have any conception of such a state of 
immateriality. They may be most exemplary persons too 
in the fulfilment of all outward duties enjoined by the so- 
ciety or sect to which they belong. They may make their 
own Sabbaths more busy than any other day in the seven 
—busy too in acts of piety, and offices of love ; and yet, 
as regards themselves individually, if not kept in perpetual 
action by the excitement and whirl of their many avoca- 
tions, they would be weary—most weary! Away, amongst 
the hills or the valleys, where the visible and tangible ap- 
pointments of religious worship were never heard of, they 
would suffer all the disadvantage of having to learn a new 
form of prayer in addressing the Author of the universe— 
a new psalmody in singing the praises of the Most High; 
while the name of the Saviour so familiar to their lips 
ainongst the social and busy haunts of men, they would 
scarcely dare to breathe where it would be answered by 
no other echo than the sound of the mountain-torrent, or 
the whisper of the wind amongst the forest-trees. 

When we consider what have been the efforts of man- 
kind in almost every other branch of improvement, besides 
that of moral culture, we are almost led to despair of any 
efiicient means even now being brought to bear upon this 
point; and yet the very fact that no such efforts have yet 
been extensively or systematically made, ought rather to 
encourage the hope that when they do begin to operate, 
satisfactory results will be the consequence. Society, 
however, must first be disabused of the notion that because 
good morals are talked about, there is any thing really 
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doing, or being done, towards the improvement of the 
world in this respect, at all commensurate with the im- 
provements daily taking place in our arts, our manufac- 
tures, and our general mode of living. 

We have only to look at the advertisements in our pub- 
lic journals to be convinced of this fact. New views are 


presented in every page, new systems, hints, plans, cate- 


chisms, manuals, and school-books of every description, all 
bearing direct reference to one portion of the human mind 
—the intellectual alone; while on the other hand we sel- 
dom find any which even professedly relate to the cultiva- 
tion of man’s moral nature, or the improvement of his moral 
existence. Compare too the deep research, the indefati- 
gable industry, and the high intelligence, now engaged in 
devising means for the greater diffusion of correct know- 
ledge as to the material world; with the little, the very 
little, that is bestowed upon the investigation of man’s 
moral wants, and claims. The former class of subjects are 
now calling together philosophers, and men of science, 
from all quarters of the world, who constitute a sort of 
brotherhood in the wide field of intellectual research—a 


well-appointed phalanx in the cause of science, marching 


forth to fight with ignorance and prejudice all over the 
world, destroying old-established theories, uprooting ancient 
systems, and returning with their trophies every year, to 
prove to an admiring world that they have not fought in 
vain. | 

Nor is it with these distinguished men alone, that the merit 
rests of swelling the proud triumphs which science every 
day is now achieving. Were not the public mind especially 
directed to this class of objects of pursuit and attainment, 
even these great men might spend their strength in vain. 
They know, however, that the home-demand is equal to 
the utmost amount which their combined intelligence can 
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bring to bear upon our arts and manufactures: and that the 
discovery of some new combination of matter, producing 
even such a thing as a new dye; some new impulsive pro- 
cess, by which a twisted cord can be evolved; a new im- 
plement of any kind, and, above all, a new detonating 
power; will make them greater men in public opinion, or, 
if not greater, richer, than any new process, however labo- 
riously discovered, of making people generally love the 
truth, and speak it. 

I grudge not the efforts of these high-minded men. 
Shame would justly be my portion, if I did; but in my in- 
most soul I do lament, that while this vast array of intelli- 
gence is directed to the supply of men’s material wants 
and wishes, the moral wants of millions upon millions of 
active, social, intelligent, and imperishable beings, should 
be left, so far as relates to our literature at least, almost ex- 
clusively to mere sentimentalists, or to the utopian schemes 
of philanthropic dreamers, who have never tested the prac- 
tical working of a single plan. 

I am aware that along with the subject of moral educa- 
tion is involved a vast amount of difficulty, and that, for 
some time to come, it must be attended with considerable 
uncertainty in its individual results. ‘The same, however, 
might have been said some time ago, of one half of the 
benevolent and praiseworthy undertakings now established 
on so sure a footing as to be justly esteemed a blessing to 
mankind. What, for instance, could have appeared more 
difficult in the outset, than the task of teaching the blind to 
read, the deaf and dumb to understand the speech of others, 


and even to speak themselves? When one looks thought- 


fully at the amount of labor which has thus been so laud- 
ably bestowed—the patient watching, the minute attention, 
the slow progress of each step towards improvement, and 
the unremitting endeavors of those who have so nobly set 
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themselves to this and other great works of a similar de- 
scription—there seems scarcely any thing within the range 
of human improvement, which need be despaired of, pro- 
vided only, the real wants of man were believed in and 
understood. 

This is, perhaps, the most encouraging view which can 
be taken of the moral condition of the world at the present 
time. If the state of society in this respect, and of our 
rapidly increasing population, were but one degree better, 
there would be less hope. Religious institutions have long 
been tried. New churches have been built, new ministers 
ordained, and even the blessed liberty of every man his 
own mode of worship publicly allowed. We seem to have 
tried every thing within the range of benevolent effort, or 
religious zeal, to carry on. We have sent out missionaries 
to foreign countries, and the shame of our own streets has 
compelled us to employ missionaries at home. We have 
distributed Bibles in more than a hundred different tongues, 
and are now issuing them with almost incredible rapidity 
both at home and abroad. Beyond all this, we have es- 
tablished societies for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of mankind, so numerous that there has almost 
ceased to be distinction in their names. And yet both 
vice and misery abound—the plague still rages, and the 
death-carts come with fearful roll of heavy wheels, and 
bear sometimes our early-cherished, and our best-beloved, 


away. 
We have tried all these resources and expedients for the 
public weal, and now we are trying enlightenment. ‘The 


people want enlightening. Give them knowledge, give 
them books ; let every child be taught to read. Establish 
mechanics’ institutes in every town. Admit the people to 
scientific lectures. Let them have free access to the 
sight of works of art. Let there be intelligence amongst 
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the people. Our schools must be in fault. Let them be 
multiplied. Write—speak—appeal—and make the Govern- 
ment give one more teaching.” ‘Collect. your forces,” 
cries another class, “ stand firm; maintain your principles. 
We want no Government supplies. Leave us alone to 
educate ourselves. We only want more funds, more 
schoolhouses, more masters, and more books.” 

Thus stands the popular dispute, in this, the nineteenth 
century ; and the nation, like a sick patient, whose disease 
is not discovered, still grows worse. Doctors, the wisest 
and the best, flock round the head; and remedies, beyond 
all calculation in number and variety, are tried without 
success, on that particular part. And still the disease 
progresses, and the sufferings of the patients continue to 
increase; for, lo! the malady is of the heart! 


CHAPTER IV. 
ONWARD MOVEMENTS. 


But, notwithstanding the tendency of the present times 
to exalt, as the highest standard of excellence, whatever 
tends most to raise us as a civilized, rather than as a moral 
people, there are already hopeful signs appearing in the 
manifest working of an under-current, which, in due time, 
may probably turn the whole tide of popular opinion. 
Amongst these, is that growing conviction already alluded 
to, that our schools for the people are not accomplishing 
all the good which our various improvements, in the means 
of intellectual culture, had led a large proportion of the 
community to expect; and although the onward movement, 
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at present, is almost exclusively in favor of a multiplica- 
tion of the same means, and an increase of power applied 
to the same process, it still argues well for our real ad- 
vancement, that the public mind is not satisfied. So far 
then the case is hopeful, that the doctors themselves are 
beginning to inquire whether their old medicines may not, 
in some degree, be in fault; and though this inquiry, at 
present, may be but as the voice of one amongst a thou- 
sand, still it is the voice of truth, and, as such, there is 
little doubt but it will succeed in commending itself to pub- 
lic attention. 

Another hopeful symptom of the times, is a general 
conviction of the want of sound moral principle in our 
social and relative transactions, as well in the higher as 
the lower walks of life. There is, in fact, an almost 
total derangement of our moral system, which every one- 
is regretting in its consequences, but few are taking the 
pains to examine in its cause. It seems to be taken for 
granted, that by assailing open vice, the evil is to be met ; 
and to this stage of the moral disease, our remedies have 
been almost uniformly applied. If we examine the nature 
of the human heart, however, and even if we look thought- 
fully at human conduct, we see that the beginnings are 
not there. ‘They are in those early stages of moral de- 
velopment which seldom awaken the least alarm. They 
are in habits of thought and action formed upon wrong 
principles ; little indulgences of self, and gratifications of 
inclination, allowed to supersede the dictates of con- 
science; and thus wrought into a system fearfully at 
variance with the revealed will of God. 

When a Christian parent looks at the temporal and 
eternal destiny of a beloved child, is it possible to regard 
with indifference the prospect of sending that child forth 
into society, with its passions unregulated by any higher 
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principle than such as a selfish or worldly spirit, contend- 
ing for pre-eminence amongst spirits like itself, may call 
into exercise? And with no better preparation than this, 
for conformity to the divine law, does it not look too much 
like presumption to ask for the Divine Spirit to do that in 
the child, which the parent, under the same influence, 
might and ought to have done for it? We know that 
with God all things are possible, and that He who spoke 
peace to the sinner on the cross, has left open theMéloors 
of mercy to the most abandoned and depraved. But we 
know also that we are expressly told to train up children 
in the way they should go; and to give this right direction 
in early life, is the first and highest duty of a Christian 
parent. With all really Christian parents, it is unques- 
tionably regarded in this light. The wish is not wanting, 
nor the will, as many an earnest prayer might testify ; 
but if I might, without presumption, offer such a hint, [ 
would ask whether too much has not hitherto been left to 
prayer itself—too little to the prayerful and persevering 
inculcation of sound moral principles in early life ? 

The aspect of society convinces us that this must be 
the case. It is difficult to believe that one-half of those 
instances of deviation from perfect rectitude and truth in 
minor things, with which the characters of the well- 
meaning, the respectable, and even the professedly Chris- 
tian, are sometimes stained, arise so much from direct 
inclination to do wrong in preference to right, as from the 
absence, in early life, of a high standard of moral princi- 
ple ; and it is most lamentable to see how this want will 
sometimes hang about a well-intentioned individual, even 
when there is a sincere desire to be conformed in all 
things to the image of Christ. I am not, of course, al- 
luding to any thing which bears the name of vice ; I speak 
of negative rather than of positive defects; of the ab- 
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sence, mistaken use, or feeble exercise of just, and high, 
and benevolent sentiments ; ‘rather than of the presence of 
that which is evil in itself. I speak of a low tone of 
moral feeling and character, even after conversion has 
taken place; rather than of characters respecting which it 
would be a fearful delusion to suppose that such a work 
had been begun. 

Children who have been religiously .brought up are, 
happy, in a great degree, preserved from temptations to 
actual vice ; but are they equally preserved from envying, 
backbiting, misuse of property and time; or, from false 
pretences, excuses, and artifice, even bordering upon 
falsehood? It is seldom, when habits of this kind have 
been indulged in for any considerable length of time, that 
they can be entirely eradicated ; and, even after the com- 
mencement of a religious life, they often constitute that 
array of enemies against which the warfare of the Chris- 
tian has to be carried on to the close of his career on 
earth, more disadvantageously and painfully than if those 
tendencies had been earlier combated. 

The great prevailing evil of the day appears to be this 
—that religious as well as worldly parents, are for the 
most part too busy to attend to the minute and gradual un- 
foldings of moral principle in the minds and characters of 
their children. For this department of duty, the superin- 
tendence of a nurse, or at least of a governess, is gen- 
erally thought sufficient ; and if, with the former class of 
parents, clear views of Christian doctrine are but instilled, 
if the Bible is made to the children a book of knowledge ; 
the formation of habits upon those moral principles which 
the Bible so uniformly sustains, is left to follow, as a 
necessary consequence of what are called “decided views” 
of its doctrines. ; 

A painful illustration of this neglect is exhibited every 
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day in the conduct of Christians of different denominations 
towards each other. In the case of two individuals, for 
instance, whose views are equally clear and decided on 
the great fundamental doctrines of salvation by Jesus 
Christ: both these individuals are believers, according to 
what is called the orthodox interpretation of scriptural truth 
—both unquestionably are Christian men; and yet, as 
members of particular sects or parties, they evince a feel- 
ing bordering upon hatred for each other—not perhaps 
avowedly ; indeed, I would throughout be understood to 
speak of acts, not words, and of that which zs, rather than 
that which is pretended to be ; and [ therefore speak of such 
men, and of bodies of such men, and women too, as evin- 
cing, in their daily conduct, in their modes of attack and 
defence, of dragging each other’s faults to light, of listening 
to erroneous and injurious statements of each other, and 
of handing forth such statements to the world with a sort of 
eager earnestness—as evincing under these and similar 
circumstances a spirit towards each other, which, if not 
absolute hatred, bears little resemblance indeed to that love 
which the Saviour himself has told us would constitute 
the test of discipleship with him, and of brotherhood with 
all who should believe in his name. 

It is true that such parties, if accused of want of 
Christian charity, immediately describe themselves as 
loving the whole human race, and as longing and praying 
for more of Christian union amongst different religious 
bodies; but, like those levellers who would have every- 
body above a certain grade brought down to their own 
standard, but nobody below it brought up; so, it is but too 
evident that these individuals, whose hearts are so imbued 
with love, have little idea of any other Christian union than 
that of union with themselves. . 

My object in alluding to this painful and humiliating 
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aspect of modern society, is simply toshow that the moral, 
rather than the religious state of these professors, is in 
fault; for it is impossible to doubt, that if m early life the 
moral faculties of these persons had been rightly developed, 
and directed in their exercise to proper objects, the char- 
acters themselves, when brought under the operation of re- 
ligious truth, would have exemplified in a higher and a 
clearer manner, the graces of a consistent Christian life. 
If, for instance, such individuals had been carefully trained 
to think and feel kindly towards others, to allow to others 
the right of individual thought and judgment, to be humble 
in relation to themselves, and willing to give place to 
others, to be cool and impartial in forming opinions, look- 
ing upon the establishment of truth as of more importance 
than any consideration of personal favor or worldly interest 
—had they, in fact, been early and systematically habit- 
uated to the exercise of the higher faculties of human na- 
ture, rather than the lower, there would have been a better 
groundwork made ready for the erection of religious faith ; 
and with how much more consistency than now, the 
Christian character would thus appear before the world, it 
is unnecessary to say. Hope has in some minds pictured 
a millennium, when the moral and the intellectual shall be 
systematically cultivated together ; when the Bible shall be 
made the text-book for the one—creation for the other ; 
and when both shall be breathed upon by that Spirit which 
is able to apply the words of Divine Truth, so as to make 
wise unto salvation. 

But to return to the minuter details of this subject now 
under consideration. Without looking so far forward as to 
anticipate a millennium arising out of any causes which 
are at present likely to be put in operation, I cannot but 
regard it as a hopeful sign that the moral defects in our 
social constitution are beginning to be more and more ap- 
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parent. Those who occupy exclusively the position of 
men of business, will in all probability be the last to speak ; 
because in their social compact, similarity of action in all, 
is necessary to the interest of each. Thus, the tradesman 
excuses himself on the ground, that unless his brother 
tradesman will stand by him in his determination to recog- 
nise a higher tone of moral principle, he cannot make this 
stand alone. It would, in fact, involve him in a loss of 
business, and a loss of bread. Hence, the innumerable 
little expedients, which, if the master himself abstains from 
using, he is often quite willing that his apprentice and ware- 
houseman should resort to; and hence, a system carried on 
with outward respectability, which no man knowing it can 
say, with a clear conscience, he believes to be in all re- 
spects based upon principles of strict integrity. 

But, silent, as it is perhaps better that the uninitiated 
should be on these subjects, it is not easy to be silent on 
that one great cause of moral derangement in our pecuniary 
transactions, which arises from the neglected payment of 
just debts—a cause, which, from the highest ranks of the 
aristocracy, down to the condition of the laborer and the 
artisan, operates most fatally to principle, both upon the 
non-paying, and the not-paid ; and this view of moral re- 
sponsibility brings us directly to the consideration of the 
subject under an aspect most important to our social wel- 
fare. 

Let this case in particular stand as an exemplification 
of what is meant by a high or a low tone of moral feeling, 
because it forms one amongst many which laws are unable 
to control, and which religious institutions do not seem to 
reach. Even if preaching were the means from which 
alone any improvement in this respect could be looked for, 
how seldom would those who attend the ablest ministry, 
hear any thing at all powerful or touching upon the subject 
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of prompt payment of their just debts. There is but one 
religious body that I am acquainted with, who have this 
distinct item in their moral code, and it is honorable to 
that body, that perhaps fewer instances of long-neglected 
payments occur amongst them, than others. But, after all, 
what is preaching, lecturing, or legislating, on subjects 
such as this, ever likely to effect, in comparison with the 
right training of youth to strict notions of moral obligation, 
to habits of regarding money thus heid back as in reality 
the property of others, to a conviction that it is dishonesty 
to keep it, and that whatever is right to be done, should be 
done with cheerfulness, alacrity, and decision. 

The same observations apply to all those imperfect 
views in relation to the rights of property, which are gen- 
erally classed under the head of meanness, by those whom 
they place in the position of losers; but which at the 
same time, with those who gain by them, are justified by 
excuses sometimes even meaner than the actions them- 
selves. ‘There is no subject on which the young in gen- 
eral appear to have more defective views, than on the 
necessity of scrupulous integrity with regard to little things. 
The poor are certainly both admonished and threatened on 
the subject of theft ; but here, as well as in almost all our 
methods of instilling right principles, we strive to frighten 
from what is wrong, rather than to allure to what is right ; 
we work upon the fears and the self-love of children, by 
telling them what direful consequences to themselves will 
follow a deviation from truth or rectitude, but we fail to 
inspire them with an admiration, a reverence, and a love, 
for what is true and just: and this, after all, is the only 
method calculated to produce the results desired. 

It is not always in what is actually done, that a low tone 

" of moral feeling is exemplified, but often in what is left 
undone ; and particularly in habitual neglect of those ster- 
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ling virtues which add nothing to our property, nor tend in 
any way to serve our own purposes in the attainment of 
material good. Those glaring acts of immorality by 
which our possessions are injured, our lives endangered, 
or our respectability lowered in public opinion, we are 
vehement enough in declaiming against; but the quiet 
tenor of a good man’s life, the stanch resistance of tempta- 
tion to do wrong, the self-denial of the generous and con- 
tented poor, the honesty that chooses and endures starva- 
tion rather than commit an unseen theft—how little is said 
or thought of these in the great world, or even in the more 
private circles of society, compared with what is said and 
thought of excesses on the opposite side ! 

There is a moral law which one would think a sense of 
common justice might dictate to all candid minds. It be- 
gins to be required in early infancy ; and nature, and rea- 
son, and religion, all demand its exercise in social inter- 
course, as well as in moral government. It is an equal, 
and, so far as we can ascertain, a just, distribution of praise 
and blame. We often hear children, and servants, as well 
as others, using such expressions as this ‘\—‘“ It is of no 
consequence what I do, for I never hear any thing but 
scolding and complaints.” And certainly the condition of 
the poor, and of those holding subordinate situations gen- 
erally, throughout our country, in the present times, have 
much of this injustice to complain of. Itis not that their 
absolute physical wants are neglected. ‘There is a vast 
amount of charity and kindly feeling operating for their 
benefit through channels of this description; but what is 
done to rouse them to a cheering hope of moral reforma- 
tion? and to inspire them with a noble ambition of be- 
coming respected in proportion to their moral worth? In 
fact, they are but seldom brought to think of these things, 
and still less frequently to feel them. Pug mont for 
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known offences, and suspicion where they are not known ; 


with plentiful provision on the part of the offended, in the 


way of measures for protection and defence—these are the 
means most frequently made use of, and constitute, with 
many additions of an equally lowering nature, a system of 


treatment which never did, and never will, do any thing’ 


towards raising the moral condition of the people, unless 
accompanied by measures productive of a tendency to ele- 
vate as well as to depress. 

It is true, that in attempting to award a just amount of 
praise, or other marks of approbation, to merit simply as 
such, we are met by incalculable difficulties, arising out of 
different situations, temperaments, and liabilities to tempta- 
tion; by the strong conviction impressed upon every im- 
partial mind, that what is merit in one person may be mere 
habit in another; and that to the wisdom of Omniscience 
alone, belongs the power of ascertaining what has been 
the real motive of every outward act. But if we bow 
with humbled heads before the Majesty of Heaven, when 
speaking of our ignorance and incompetence so far to 
judge of what is right, as not to feel ourselves qualified 
to use so feeble an instrument as that of human praise ; 
how should we blush, and bow our heads in dust and 
ashes, when we think of all our fierce array of punish- 
ments provided for moral delinquency, of the actual nature 
and degree of which we must necessarily know no more 
than we can know of the nature and degree of moral worth! 
Abashed at the audacity of those who venture upon com- 
mendation, we look around, and behold the vessels waiting 
on our shores to bear the banished ones away—away into 
a distant world—the father from his family—the husband 
from his wife—the mother from her children—the daughter 
from her parents’ roof. We look around, and behold our 
prisons, and their gloomy cells. We hear the groans of 
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the condemned ; for life is not too great a price to pay 
when man believes it just ; and those who dare not speak 
of human merit, nor commit themselves so far as to judge 


of moral worth, erect a scaffold in the sight of thousands, 


and, lifting up the murderous axe, let fall the fatal stroke 
upon a feeble neck, exclaiming virtually, ‘‘ So let the guilty 
perish! This man, at least, has had his due!” 


“Oh! what are we, 
Frail creatures as we are, that we should sit 
In judgment man on man! And what were we 
If the All-merciful should mete to us 
With the same rigorous measure wherewithal 
Sinner to sinner metes! But God beholds 
The secrets of the heart,—therefore his name 
Is merciful.’’* 


Bound by the necessity of the subject, and convinced 
that it is only from its seeming unimportance that it has 
hitherto claimed so little of the attention of an enlightened 
public, we are compelled to return from those awful ex- 
tremes which are presented when judgment is dealt out 
upon the ignorant and depraved, to some of the slight ten- 
dencies and small beginnings to which it is so difficult to 
fix attention in the present day. It is, indeed, so entirely 
at variance with our popular habits of thinking and acting, 
to regard these seeming trifles—these unseen influences— 
these under-currents of feeling, which make no noise upon 
the surface; that to attempt to illustrate what is meant by 
actual facts, must almost necessarily be to excite the ridi- 
cule of the thoughtless, and the contempt of the grave. 
Still there is no other way, for the popular cry is “ facts” 
—‘‘let us hear facts, and then we may believe in princi- 
ples.” : 


* Southey. 
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Facts in sufficient numbers are not wanting to the ob- 
server, but they are necessarily of such a nature, that each 
one stands for little by itself. ‘The first of a familiar na- 
ture which occurs, is one that arises not unfrequently out’ 
of the public distribution of prizes, where we find an old 
and faithful servant receiving just one-third the value of 
what is awarded to his master as the owner of a monstrous 
animal, whose size is an outrage upon nature, and an of- 
fence to proper feeling. 

It is, however, a hopeful feature in the aspect of the 
present times, that facts like these are beginning to find 
their appropriate place in our public journals, and are there 
treated with the ridicule and the condemnation which they 
so richly deserve. ‘Too much, and too long, have instances 


like these, exemplifying a shameless disregard of moral 


character, and an open preference of some mere animal 
or material recommendation, been left to the pleasantries 
of comic journalists, and the “ whimsicalities” of that sad 
moralist, whose touching melodies have taught us more 
than many a grave discourse. ‘Too long have the serious 
and more enlightened portion of the community considered 
these facts as wholly beneath their notice—things acknow- 
ledged to be a little out of taste, just to be smiled down 
like an ill-selected fashion, but regarded as of no farther 
moment. 

But, as direct symptoms of a particular moral—or rather 
an immoral—condition of society, they bear as strong evi- 
dence of disease in our social constitution, as the commis- 
sion of open crime. Man is generally borne onward in 
his career of vice by strong temptation from without, and 
strong impulse from within ; but when he sits in cool judg- 
ment upon the merits of an old and faithful servant—sits 
too in company with others, all knowing that publicity 
will give influence to their decisions—when they look to- 
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gether upon the worn and weary form of an old laborer, 
who, during forty years of service in one family, through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold, was neither tempted by 
poverty, nor by comparative abundance, nor by the vicissi- 
tudes which must necessarily assail the life of a hard- 
working man, to any act of disobedience, or dishonesty— 
when they look, too, upon what must be the fate of a la- 
borer, sinking into the helplessness and destitution of old 
age, and feel no benevolence towards him glowing at their 
hearts, no sense of right inspiring the noble resolution, 
that so far as their influence goes, at least, they will do 
honorable justice to the merits of that poor old man—surely 
this deadness to claims which might have been so easily 
and so appropriately recognised, is, among the intelligent 
portion of the community, a symptom of a negative state 
of moral feeling, as destructive in its consequences to the 
real well-being of society, as the more positive vices 
against which our condemnation is so generally directed. 
It is not for an instant supposed that these judges of the 
merits of men and animals, the members of this intelligent 
committee, or society, whose business it is to award, in 
each case, the appropriate prize, are men insensible to 


feelings of justice or humanity. Like the needle-makers, : 


they may be, in their own characters, kind masters, and 
benevolent protectors of the poor. The only fact which 
these circumstances prove—and that is a very important ¢ 
-one—is, that there is no sufficiently decided moral ten- | 
dency prevailing throughout society, and constituting, as 

it ought, the basis of all our social institutions. 

_ Again, let us hail with hopeful welcome that strong 

symptom of the under-working of a different current of 

popular feeling, which is seen in the fact of some of our 

lightest, instead of our most serious, writers having nobly 3 
bestirred themselves to point out to general condemnation E 
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a few of those blots upon our nation, as a Christian country, . 
which long habit had so reconciled, that little note was 
taken of their existence. Let us unitedly rejoice at the 
arousing call, from whatever quarter it may come; but 
there is yet a field of literature, a powerful array of influ- 
ence, in connection with which these subjects have found 
but little favor; and the religious world would do well to 
look away from its technicalities, its party-feuds, and ask 
whether the moral condition of mankind is not more legit- 
imately the object of its care, than the separation of them- 
selves from the society of all who differ from them in the 
minutest point, with regard to the outward ceremonials of 
worship, prayer, or praise. 

When speaking of any moral improvement to be effected 
in the prevailing habits of society, we are almost uniformly 
told, that our views are utopian, that we cannot alter public 
opinion, and that consequently things must be left to take 
their own course. Now, education is precisely that which 
does alter public opinion ; not, certainly, the opinion of the 
old, or of the middle-aged, but the opinion of those who 
will form the next generation, who will fill our places upon 
earth, and who, if we carefully train them in what we be- 
lieve to be right, will effectually carry out those plans 
which appear to us as most conducive to the good of the 
human race. 

An education exclusively intellectual, however, will do 
little towards accomplishing this good end. The rising 
generation, by the instrumentality of teaching, and of books, 
may be enabled to think upon a much greater variety of 
subjects than were thought of formerly ; but will they learn 
to think more wisely upon any, or, in other words, will 
they act more wisely ? for right acting is a natural result 
of right thinking ; and to think wisely, is not merely to 
think learnedly as regards material things, but to think also 
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in accordance with the laws which operate upon moral 
and spiritual life. 

Let us turn our attention to a familiar instance illustra- 
tive of the force of popular opinion when opposed to the 
moral law, by which it will be clearly perceived, that a 
rightly-conducted moral education might entirely overcome 
a prejudice which all are regretting, but which few have 
the moral courage, in their ‘own persons, to oppose. JI al- 
lude to the occupations of women, and the growing evil, 


increasing with our rapidly-increasing population, which. 


places a barrier against women in polished society occu- 
pying themselves with a view to pecuniary advantage. 
Zealous and noble efforts are now being made to overcome 
this prejudice, as absurd in itself as it is injurious to in- 
dividuals and to society at large ; but these efforts, directed 
towards a class of persons already arrived at maturity, and 
strengthened by habit, and association with the world, in 
the very prejudices which constitute the evil, can be of 
little avail in comparison with such as might be brought to 
bear directly upon the unformed character and unbiased 
mind. A child, for instance, might easily be induced to 
think that honest and useful labor is an honor rather than 
a disgrace ; that shame lies on the side of idleness; and, 
especially, that there is a species of dishonesty in voluntarily 
continuing to live upon means which belong, by right, to 
another, when they are neither abundant nor easily obtained. 

We know, in the present state of things, that all this is 
true ; and we reason, and talk with others, making high 
profession of our own convictions, that public opinion 
ought to be disregarded when placed in opposition to honest 
industry and independence; but no sooner does the case 
become one of personal experience to ourselves, than we 
quail under the slightest breath of ridicule or contempt, 
though conscious all the while that the world is in the 
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wrong. And thus the sufferings of individuals and of 
families are increased a hundred-fold by shrinking from, 
the exercise of this honest principle, until hard necessity 
has rendered it no longer a matter of choice, and the sen- 
sitive and helpless one goes forth into a world of strangers, 
because she has no home. How different would be the 
situation of hundreds of respectable, refined, and delicate 
women, if in early life they had been fortified against its 
vicissitudes by the cultivation and right exercise of their 
moral feelings! and how different would be the conduct 
of society towards those who prefer the wages of noble 
industry to the slavery of humiliating dependence, were 
the minds of people generally more deeply imbued with a 
sense of the superior importance of principle to every 
consideration of outward advantage, whether in their means 
of living, rank, dignity, or social position ! 

This evil, then, with the countless miseries which fol- 
low in its train, is one which it is almost hopeless to attempt 
to meet in the field which it has so long occupied, and the 
sphere over which it has so long maintained a triumphant 
pre-eminence. But from this very cause, there remains 
the less reason why we should not attempt to meet it else- 
where; and since it is only the young whose minds are 
now open to an opposite class of impressions, we should 
work, in thus forming and fixing these impressions, with 
at least as much assiduity as we work at a language, a 
piece of music, or a question in arithmetic. | 

With regard to the laboring class of the community, and 
our servants in particular, it would seem, to hear their con- 
duct generally discussed, as if all good principle was 
wearing out, so seldom are they acknowledged to be suffi- 
ciently honest and industrious as regards themselves, suffi- 
ciently humble and grateful as regards their benefactors. 
The most prevalent ground of complaint is this, that they 
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live and dress in a manner beyond their means, and con- 
sequently involve themselves in difficulties, if not in prac- 
tices of a dishonest nature. 

Now, let us look this evil fairly in the face, and ask our- 
selves, what there is in society of a higher grade to induce 
these mistaken individuals to think and act differently ? 
Are they not in reality acting upon the same principle as 
their masters and mistresses? ‘There is no one feature 
more distinctly marked upon the face of society than a 
universal tendency to advance higher and higher in all the 
conveniences, embellishments, and arts, which belong to 
civilized life. Why, then, are our servants only to stand 
still? We know of no rule by which the law of progres- 
sion should apply to every other class of persons, and not 
to them. ‘The fact is, this evil also can never be effectu- 
ally met by commencing here. ‘The lady who visits in 
the cottage of the poor, or even superintends a Sunday- 
school, may shake her head with solemn warning, and set 
in trembling motion every flower and feather by which it 
is adorned ; but so long as the flowers and feathers are 
there, she will fail to convince the little girl who gazes up 
with admiration at her charms, that she herself has no 
right to wear the same, provided they are honestly paid 
for. 

I am not justifying the practice of wearing either flow- 
ers or feathers by this class of individuals, any more than 
I am presuming to condemn them in another class. All I 
desire is, to show that by the application of such means to 
such ends, we are working laboriously and inefficiently 
against the stream ; because the influence of example, and. 
the_general feeling and habits of society, are directly in 
favor of that which we condemn. We must begin differ- 
ently, then, with our education for the people. We must 
direct the ambition of the youthful mind to something more 
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really valuable than mere external embellishment; and 
since, in all probability, we could not with our utmost ef- 
forts wholly eradicate the sentiment of vanity, or love of 
admiration, we must endeavor to give the sentiment a hap- 
pier direction, by inspiring the wish to be admired only 
for what is really estimable in itself. ; 

A few words may not be inappropriate here on the sub- 
ject of eradicating certain dispositions or tendencies of 
mind. We may eradicate opinions, by proving them to 
have no foundation in truth ; and we may eradicate habits, 
by substituting others ; but we should find the subject of 
education generally much more manageable, if we spoke 
less of eradicating bad dispositions, than of giving to each 
of the faculties and propensities of nature its right direc- 
tion, and appropriate exercise. Any or all of these may 
be evil, in consequence of being misused, and misused fre- 
quently from early infancy, owing to the ignorance or care- 
lessness of those who undertake the management of 
childhood. If, therefore, we look for the innate tenden- 
cies to evil incident to our fallen nature, we behold them 
no less strikingly exemplified in the indolence, the selfish- 
ness, or the prejudice of the nurse, than in the animal 
existence of the little child, before reason has obtained its 
rightful mastery over passion. 

In this, and the foregoing chapters, I have spoken 
frequently of moral training, a science which is yet but 
little understood. Some of the remaining pages of this 
volume will be occupied in describing a few points, which, 
notwithstanding the general ignorance on this subject, I 
believe to have been clearly gained. On these points we 
must rest, until we see clearly how to ascend to higher 
ground ; and as the traveller who has gained the lowest 
summit of a range. of mountains, soon discovers how to 
gain the next, there is every reason to hope that the small 
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amount of definite knowledge already attained, will prove 
the prelude of a wider opening into vast and fruitful fields, 
whose riches have been too long unexplored. 

A cheering prospect now lies before us, i the interest 
which the subject of education is exciting among all 
classes of society. Without questioning the utility of 
those means of instruction which have already been in 
operation, nor their adaptation to the circumstances of so- 
ciety among which they originated ; it is no proof of their 
want of merit in the outset, to state that they have not 
progressed in improvement at a rate proportioned to the 
progress which has been going on in things around us, 
and in the general enlightenment of the human race. After 
remaining stationary for some time in a world of progres- 
sion, it is not unreasonable to suppose that education is 
about to make a vigorous and determined advance towards 
that foremost place in the onward career which high in- 
tellects and noble minds are ever bent on pursuing. ‘This 
time, however, the mighty bound, the strenuous effort, 
must be towards the attainment of a moral elevation com- 
mensurate with that which has been already gainndy in the 
sphere of intellect. 

The amount of what has now been accomplished in the 
way of moral training, may appear but little in its adapta- 
tion for being computed, seen, or told; and yet it is calcu- 


lated to be vast and momentous in its consequences. In 
the midst of a working world, it may seem but a trifling 


thing, that the heart of a little child should be made to 
bound with happiness at the contemplation of an act of 
mercy, or of kindness—it may seem but a trifling thing that 
a bold and. wayward boy should be made to feel how beau- 
tiful is power when exerted in protection of the weak—uit 
may seem a trifling thing that a feeble trembling girl should 


place herself unhesitatingly by the side of truth, though 
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disgrace and danger both were there—it may seem a tri- 
fling thing that each, or all should learn to substitute for- 
giveness for revenge, and should taste the sweetness of 
the exchange ; but we know and feel that these are sensa- 
tions, which, when they have once taken possession of the 
heart, will impart more real pleasure, and shed more bene- 
ficial influence upon the life and conduct, than ever was 
derived from the possession of ease or luxury, of wealth or 
worldly favor. 


CHAPTER V. 
UNPRODUCTIVE EFFORT. 


Ir is one of the striking characteristics of the state of 
society in which we live, that there is a busy working 
benevolence abroad, doing wonders for the amelioration of 
suffering and distress. As our population increases, and 
the general civilization and intelligence of the country ad- 
vances, the real as well as the imaginary wants of the 
people increase also; and as private charity becomes al- 
most hopeless in its application to cases so rapidly multi- 
plying on every hand, benevolent individuals combine to- 
gether, to effect, by union of effort, a greater amount of 
practical good. | 

Thus we have philanthropic societies too numerous to be 
named, provisions for all who suffer under any description 
of casualty, hospitals for every disease, places of refuge for 
all kinds of destitution, and prisons for the punishment of 
every species of vice; while the number of paid, as well 
as voluntary agents employed in working out the purposes 
ot this benevolence, is scarcely less wonderful than the 
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amount of pecuniary means by which such efforts are sus- 
tained. In short, so vast and so powerful is the machinery 
thus put in operation, that if, in walking along the streets 
of our great cities—but more especially in penetrating the 
obscure alleys and courts with which they abound—we 
meet with an amount of wretchedness, at the sight of which 
the heart sickens, and hope gives place to despondency ; 
we have only to look around into other quarters of the 
same cities, and we behold, in almost every street and 
square, some charitable institution where suffering may 
find relief. Indeed, so numerous, and so varied, are the 
measures now put in operation for meeting the wants of 
_the people under every kind of distress, as well as for cor- 
recting every description of vice, that one is tempted to 
inquire, how it can possibly be, that there should still re- 
main so much vice and misery upon the earth? 

There is one consideration, however, which helps to 
solve this awful mystery. It is, that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, this enormous expenditure of benevolent 
effort. is purely remedial, is applied to the cure of diseases 
which have taken deep root in society, and in individuals, 
rather than to the preservation of health in constitutions 
which have been less violently assailed. Just as if, in- 
stead of pulling down close-crowded houses in narrow and 
filthy streets, and building airy and healthy habitations, we 
should spend our means in erecting fever-hospitals, and 
places of reception for the destitute and the sick. 

In touching upon this subject, it is impossible to pass by 
unnoticed, the gratifying fact, that public attention is now 
beginning to be earnestly directed to that particular class 
of evils which has arisen out of thickly-crowded, close, and 
unwholesome dwellings. There is not one amongst the 
many physical causes of moral degradation which has had 
a more extensively injurious influence than this ; and it is 
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truly encouraging to observe the praiseworthy efforts which 
are now being made on so large and so liberal a scale, to 
provide domestic accommodation for the working classes, 
which shall be at once cheap, healthy, commodious, and 
respectable. 

Indeed, there is little that can be done towards improv- 
ing the morals of the people, until some of these physical 
evils shall be effectually removed. We ask too much of 
any one, and particularly of the young, when we charge 
them to retain their purity of heart, their regard for de- 
cency of manners, and propriety of conduct, while com- 
pelled to associate in close connection with characters by 
whom the common decencies of life are neither observed 
nor valued. We ask too much of human nature, and es-— 
pecially of the unhealthy, the overworked, and the feeble 
in constitution either of mind or body, when we require 
them to retain their strict mastery over their tempers, and 
passions, their dishonest or selfish propensities, when 
pressed on every hand, irritated, tempted, or wronged, by 
the tempers, passions, dishonest or selfish propensities of 
others—pressed, too, without the possibility of escape, at 
all times, and all seasons, in sickness, in sorrow, in want, 
and in shame—without a hiding-place, without a shelter, 
except what has to be struggled for at the risk of dispos- 
session—without food, except what is grudged, envied, 
and sometimes stolen, by those who are more hungry than 
themselves—greedy from sheer destitution, and spiteful 
from the very soreness of unmitigated suffering—yet 
crowded together as in a pest-house, the injured and the 
injurer, the hated and the hater. Oh! we know not the 
acuteness, the frequency, and the bitterness of those trials 
- with which the poor are so sorely beset, or we should be 
more pitiful to their faults, and more attentive to their 
strong claims upon our efforts to relieve them at least from 
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some of their physical disqualifications for becoming better 
citizens, and more contented and peaceable members of 
society. 

Amongst the many melancholy and demoralizing influ- 
ences brought into operation in densely peopled localities, 
where the tenements are small, and the population poor 
and destitute ; even in some of our rural districts, where 
the inhabitants are compelled to have recourse to every 
possible expedient for the means of living ; there is one 
method of increasing these means, which has always ap- 
peared to me particularly disadvantageous in a moral point 
of view. JI allude to the custom of receiving strangers— 
ginochanivs, apprentices, or journeymen, as lodgers in fam- 
“ilies whose means of accommodation is barely suflicient 
»for themselves. Widows straitened in their circumstances, 
and left perhaps with several children to bring up, have 
usually recourse to this expedient; and amongst these 
strange lodgers, whose characters beneath her humble 
roof exhibit themselves without restraint, her sons soon 
learn to imitate the habits, and the vices of their chance 
companions, while her daughters soon lose that modesty 
which is the poor girl’s best protector. 

To children placed in this perilous position there is an 
influence derived from the circumstances around them, 
more powerful, a thousand times, than any of an opposite 
nature which is likely to reach them while those circum- 
stances continue to exist. What they learn at school may 
be very good, what they hear from the pulpit may be still 
better ; but the daughters of such a family, especially, are 
placed morally beyond the boundary of safety, and if they 
escape, it may almost be regarded as a miracle. 

Long acquaintance with the habits of the poor, and the 
situation of many widows, who, with small and wretched 
habitations, have had recourse to this plan, in order to add 
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something to the scanty pittance otherwise obtained, have 
led me to think much upon the demoralizing effects of the 
system altogether; and to wish it were possible to com- 
mend it to the attention of our legislature, because the cases 
under consideration are such as demand the application of 
physical, rather than moral means for their prevention. 

It would, I believe, be an appalling revelation, if, in our 
densely populated manufacturing districts, a clear state- 
ment could be made of how the working people crowd to- 
gether, in what sized apartments, and how many in one 
room. I well remember, when visiting in one of these 
districts, going several times to see two poor Irishwomen, 
a mother and a daughter, both drawing near to death; and 
what seemed rather remarkable, both dying of consump- — 
tion, though the older, and she who appeared the stronger 
of the two, told us, with great emphasis, that her complaint 
was a “faver of the lungs.” ‘The house they occupied 
consisted of two rooms, more airy than many of that de- 
scription. ‘There was no furniture below, and in the cham- 
ber lay the mother and the daughter, on two beds, feet to 
feet, never to rise again; the one burning with fever—and 
she died first—the other feeble and fainting, with that 
dreadful cough, not for a moment to be mistaken in its fatal 
meaning. But, in the same apartment there were two other 
beds, and, to my astonishment and horror, I learned, that 
in that dreadful atmosphere there slept four lodgers, and 
they were men! Indeed, the wretched women had no 
other means of living than what they obtained by these 
lodgers, and from the kindness of the friend whom I was 
visiting. Her charity sustained them to the last, and ey, 
knew no other. 

In the same locality, a village beautifully situated a few 
miles distant from one of our large manufacturing towns, I 
have known working people so crowded together, that to 
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tell of the number occupying one small room, would almost 
subject the statement to suspicion of its truth ; and I men- 
tion these cases only, in the present instance, to show, that by, 
if we would apply preventive measures to the wants of the 
working classes, we must, in many instances, begin with 
physical rather than moral means. To persons situated in 
the manner here described, what education, however well 
conducted, would be capable of raising them above the 
lowest degradation 2 

Those times, in which our manufactures and our differ- 
ent trades, having received perhaps some foreign stimulus, 
are more than usually busy, when the markets are brisk, 


and there is a proportionate demand for hands, are always : 
called our prosperous times ; and it is no insignificant fea- ; a 
ture in the prosperity of a nation, when her working peo- a 


ple enjoy a “ fair day’s wages fora fair day’s labor.” These 
are the times when hundreds and thousands of eager ac- 
tive people, men and women, boys and girls, are seen hur- 
rying on, at the sound of the factory bell, to their respective 
stations ; and light and glad is many a heart amongst these 
companies, when hastening home, to think of all the warmth 
and plenty, and good living, which await them there. What 
boots it then to them how many congregate in one apart- 
ment? The food, the drink, the money, have a tangible 
existence, are all there—and, what is more, are all their 
own. If children cry, or women quarrel, or chimneys a 
smoke, or neighbors are not social, there is the beer-shop 
close at hand, the bench outside the door, where they can 
sit and smoke ; and many a place beside, where welcomes, co 
not the most disinterested, meet them at the door, and “ 
never fail to meet them, while their “ fair day’s wages” last. "oe 
It requires but little acquaintance with the moral state of 
the great mass of the people in these crowded districts, 
during what are called our prosperous times, to know that 
. We 
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they are times of excessive indulgence in what the class 
of persons here alluded to regard as the highest pleasures 
of existence—those indulgences which they know that 
money can procure, and in which it is their belief that the 
rich are always revelling. Our working people are con- 
stantly and justly complained of for their improvidence— 
that, at such times, they eat, drink, dress, and make mer- 
ry, without regard to the future; but with high wages at 
their disposal, and without cleanliness, comfort, and even 
decency, at home—without even a right sense of the value 
of such things where they do exist, or the want of them 
where they do not, what possible preventive could be ap- 
plied to the squandering away of such wages upon any 
sensual gratification which might for the moment be pre- 
ferred, so long as the actual work of such individuals was 
duly performed, and the wages received were consequently 
their own, to be disposed of in any manner most adapted 
to their ideas of enjoyment ? 

Often and often do benevolent ladies and influential 
gentlemen undertake to reason with improvident work- 
people of this class, upon the profitless expenditure of 
means, which, if well husbanded, might provide them 
necessaries in a time of scarcity; and almost as often do 
such kind efforts fail to produce their desired results. <A 
few individuals from this class, to whom it is possibly a 
greater pleasure to save money than to spend it, act upon 
this thrifty principle, and thus become more reputable and 
more secure from actual want; while their children, profit- 
ing by greater advantages, probably rise higher in the scale 
of respectability, and even, in some instances, become 
wealthy and influential men. But, for the most part, such 
advice falls utterly unheeded, because it is applied too late | 
in the progress of the moral disease, when there is but 
little, if any, chance of cure. And thus they go on from 
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day to day, and from year to year, as a familiar expression 
describes it—‘ living from hand to mouth”—drinking, 
feasting, and revelling, in times of plenty—hungering, beg- 
ging, and complaining, when wages are reduced. 
According to our present defective views of moral worth, 
im passing judgment upon this class of persons, the most 
covetous man, because he saves money when he can, and 
does not trouble us with his distresses, has always the 
best chance of being spoken of and recommended as the 
most worthy and estimable. According to this rule, no 
note is taken of his social virtues or defects, of his kind- 
ness or severity at home, of his generosity or selfishness 


_ towards those with whom he is connected ; it is sufficient 


that in a worldly point of view, he stands fast when others 
fall, he has money when others want, he possesses the 
means by which his wife maintains a reputable household ; 
in short, he is @ rising man, and thus he enjoys ‘our coun- 
tenance, and our good word. 

The good opinion of the world, and the preference of 
master-workers for such men as these, in cases where 
they have not a whit more real principle or integrity than 
many who waste and come to want, has exercised an in- 
jurious influence upon many, and especially upon dissipated 
young men, in making them extol, and absolutely prefer, 
the opposite extreme of character. Here then we behold 
a moral cause in operation, and producing powerful effects, 
exactly the reverse of what are intended, or could by any 
parties be desired. By amore correct adjustment of our 
own estimate of moral character, much of these dangerous 
consequences might be avoided ; for where a man is found 
of tried and known integrity, at the same time social, kind, 
and willing to assist his neighbors—where such a man, 
because he also saves money, is recommended as an ex- 
ample te others, and is promoted to situations of distinction 
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and trust; there is always found sufficient generosity 
amongst the young, and sufficient justice amongst almost 
all, to allow that he has earned his title to esteem, and 
that the world would be better if more could be found like 
him. 

There is little hope, however, of arriving at any better 
adjustment of opinion in cases such as these, without be- 
ginning afresh with a new moral code in early life. The 
opinion of the world, it is true, already favors fhe direct 
saving of money as a material, and therefore as an actual! 
good. But unfortunately the class of persons to whom 
especially it 7s a good, so far as the government of their 
inclinations is concerned, are but little raised above the 
condition of animals. They are, consequently, for the 
most part, stimulated by desires after a widely different 
kind of good, and their desires are continually warring 
against the saving principle. 

The means of prevention necessary to be applied in very 
early life, are evidently, then, not such as would stimulate 
the covetous to save. ‘These are already in operation in 
the world, and produce their full effect, through the in- 
strumentality of hope in worldly advantages thus easily 
obtained. What we require in popular education, is some- 
thing to inspire a care of property, and even a desire to 
save, in minds of a totally different character. Those who 
have no natural turn for hoarding, may at least be made to 
understand the value of property ; if they are benevolent, 
and fond of doing acts of kindness, they may be shown 
how much greater will be their capability of helping others, 
if they practise economy themselves ; and if they are lovers 
of pleasure, they may be taught that the highest of all 
gratifications is that of doing good. I do not mean that 
each child may be singled out to be taught by itself these 
separate lessons, but that our method of inculcating moral 
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truth should be, to place it in different lights, so as to 
commend it, if possible, to every diversity of mind; and 
as we never can entirely know the characters of those we 
are attempting to influence, and may sometimes be mis- 
taken, even after long acquaintance, the only certain method 
of proceeding is, to collect together all the evidence we 
can in favor of doing right, and to call into exercise every 
possible motive amongst those which elevate and dignify 
the character, taking especial care to leave to their proper 
obscurity, all such as are unworthy, injurious, or degrading. 

Looking, then, at the social habits of the working-people 
in some of our densely populated districts, it does indeed 
appear a hopeless effort to attack their vices, unless we 
could at the same time pull down their houses, and build 
them others adapted to a more perfect state of bodily and 
mental health. The labors of zealous missionaries are 
here and there doing much amongst them; and instances 
are not wanting to attest the blessed truth, that religious in- 
fluence may touch and purify the heart which had never 
previously known submission to the moral law.  Suill, 
amongst the great mass of vice and misery which abounds, 
these instances are comparatively few ; and if the perse- 
vering earnestness, the zeal, the self-devotion of these 
missionaries, have been the means of saving but a few; 
what might not the same means have accomplished, if, in 
the first place, no physical disadvantages had existed, and 
if, in the next, a favorable soil had been prepared for the 
reception of the precious seed! 

But instead of a proportionate expenditure of effort upon 
the unformed character of childhood, we wait until vice 
has run a long career, until selfishness or passion have 
assumed habitual mastery over the actions and the mind ; 
and then when guilt and misery abound, and shame un- 
blushing walks our streets, and intemperance sends its 
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reeling victims to the grave—then we bestir ourselves to 
have the guilty punished, the violent restrained, the hungry 
fed. We then, at great expense, establish a police. We 
enlarge our prisons, and build workhouses, and devise 
new laws for the government of human conduct. When 
the occupants of crowded, ill-ventilated, and miserable 
dwellings become sick, we receive them into large, airy, 
and well-attended hospitals, where they may be restored 
to health, and then we send them back to breathe the same 
deadly atmosphere as before. When the helpless and im- 
provident, who have never been taught the value of proper- 
ty, nor inspired with the love of independence, come to 
want, when they beset us in our walks, infest our streets, 
and weary the world’s patience with their supplications 
for food, we send them to prisons and to workhouses, to be 
supported at the public expense; and when the midnight 
disturber, the thief, or the assassin, is detected in any vio- 
lation of the law, we send him to some distant colony, 
to carry all his vices along with him; or, worse than all, 
we consign him to a violent death; and to a grave in which 
we know that there is no repentance. 

But the machinery required for carrying out all these 
processes is that which most astonishes the looker-on—the 
expenditure of money, of time, of patience, and of strenuous 
effort—the study, the care, the watching, and the fore- 
thought to prevent the active working-out of the selfishness 
and malignity of untrained human animals, for, when 
utterly neglected from childhood, we can call them nothing 
“sbetter—all this, in its development and exercise, and in 
the attention required on the part of the wise and the in- 
fluential to keep it incessantly in operation—all this, too, 
with a rapidly increasing population, and with a propor- 
tionate increase of demand for its direct application, forms 
altogether an array of means for the promotion of the peace 
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and the happiness of society, so fearfully disproportioned 
to the good effects produced, that the wonder is, we should 
not long ago have set ourselves with head and heart to de- 
vise some more efficient measures for preventing, what it 
must now be but too evident we cannot cure. 

We are perpetually told that no moral power can be put 
In operation calculated to affect the circumstances in 
question, that in fact there 7s no moral power that can with 
any propriety be used separately from religious influence, 
and that religious influence does not reach the case. The 
very fact that it does not and cannot, humanly speaking, 
reach the whole of the individuals thus situated, is the very 
reason why some other means should be applied; and in 
answer to the statement that moral means are incapable of 
being used, I answer again—has the experiment ever 
been fairly tried? Moral lecturing has, no doubt, had 
its share in all our plans of reformation, but moral lectur- 
ing is not moral training. It is for the most part weari- 
some and unproductive of effect, because it does little 
-more than remind the hearer, that evil is less desirable 
than good. 

Before any thing can be expected from the application 
of moral means, then, it must be generally understood that 
moral training in the early stages of childhood is an ex- 
periment which has never yet been made upon the great 
body of the people. Children in our public schools have 
been trained to practise decency, and so far their habits 
have been improved; they have been trained to practise 
obedience, and so far also they have been improved; they 
have been traied to reading, writing, arithmetic, and so 
far they have been made capable of rendering themselves 
useful in the ordinary avocations of life; nay, more, they 
have been taught to read the Scriptures, and from them 
have learned to know what is right in human conduct ; but 
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have they learned to do it? for there is a wide difference 
betwixt knowing and doing what is right. 

So long as we are satisfied that mere lecturing upon 
moral conduct is all that can be done towards training up 
children in the way they should go, we shall not advance 
one step nearer to the end desired; and so long as we be- 
lieve that to train a child to the exercise of good moral 
principle, is to set up a standard opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity, we shall scarcely attempt to advance. Our 
grand neglect in educating the people is this—not to apply 
the principle of moral training with a force at all commen- 
surate to that which is applied to intellectual training; and 
the grand mistake which in many instances. has been the 
cause of this neglect, is to suppose that the interests of re- 
ligion must suffer by having any thing short of the salva- 
tion of the soul proposed as a motive for moral conduct. 

Owing to the prevalence of this great mistake, education 
has neglected the use of one of the most powerful engines, 
either for good or for evil. It has trusted to the spread of 
religious truth to do all; and unquestionably for this end it 
is sufficient, ¢f it could reach all. We know, however, that 
in comparatively few instances the truth is listened to, in 
fewer still it is understood, and in fewer yet received into 
the heart. What then remains for the many who are not of 
this happy number? Are they to go forth into society 
guided by no other rule than mere inclination, and actua- 
ted by any low motive that may happen to gain the as- 
cendence ? 

In attempting the great work of improvement in nn mor- 
als of society generally, to be commenced as it must be in 
very early life, we have this strong ground of encourage- 
ment—that children are highly susceptible of moral im- 
pressions, and that they see more clearly the distinctions 
of right and wrong, than those who have mixed long with 
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the world, and have adopted its conventional notions of ex- 
pediency. Savages have been known to reason thus—‘* I 
know that theft would be wrong in me towards you, be- 
cause it would be wrong in you,towards me.” And much 
in the same manner children often perceive and define a 
moral truth, with the utmost clearness and precision. 
Thus, according to that admirable system of training,* un- 
der which classes of young children are accustomed to sit 
in judgment upon cases which have occurred amongst 
themselves, the verdict pronounced is frequently such as 
would do honor to a court of law; while the sentence, 
leaning always to kindness and mercy, is often productive 
of effects as touching to the observer, as influential to the 
heart and the conduct of the little offender, who is much 
more frequently forgiven than punished. 

It may appear but a trifling thing to lay hold of in our 
hopes of moral improvement, to speak of impressions made 
upon the minds of little children; and if such impres- 

sions were not followed up with training of the same de- 
scription, they would naturally be evanescent as footprints 
. onthe sand. But as impressions from society or circum- 
stances are daily and hourly being made upon the infant 
mind, the great thing is to occupy the ground with those 
which are just, and true, and kind, to deepen and fix them, 
as well as to add to their number; and while strictly ad- 
hering to Scripture authority in this branch of education,— ~ 
while endeavoring to make wise for this life, and for its 
many avocations, to endeavor from the same volume to 
teach those higher truths which make wise unto salvation. 

Indeed, there are many and striking encouragements 
which meet us on every hand, in the business of moral 
training, if begun at a stage of life sufliciently early. 


: 


* As pursued in Glasgow. 
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Among these it must not be overlooked, that the exercise 
of the higher faculties of our nature is always accompanied 
with emotions of deep pleasure. It is a familiar expres- 
sion, “that virtue is its own reward,” and if it means any 
thing, it must be, that to act kindly or conscientiously, is 
always attended with a degree of satisfaction unknown to 
those who act unjustly, or with malignant design. ‘There 
are simple stories developing the exercise of kindly feel- 
ing, which, when told, will sometimes bring tears into the 
eyes of strong men—tears, not of sadness, but of exquisite 
enjoyment. ‘The same might also be said of those strug- 
gles of conscience under which selfish inclination is some- 
times overcome by the mastery of heroic principle. There 
is something, too, in the exercise of honorable feeling, of 
justice, of benevolence, when opposed to the selfishness 
and insincerity abounding in the world, which, though we 
know in itself can constitute no title to the blessings prom- 
ised in the gospel as belonging to eternal life, is yet capa- 
ble of calling forth emotions so deep, so powerful, and so 
pure, that, while they influence the heart, it never can be 
more disposed than then, to acknowledge that He who 
gave it all these capabilities has an undoubted right to rule 
over it. 

If we do not believe in the force and the depth of moral 

impressions, it is because we do not sufficiently test them. 
The strongest influences in life, beyond those of physical 
want, are moral influences. ‘That of the Bible itself is a 
moral influence, laying hold of the affections, more than 
the understanding. All that men are, and all that they 
seek to be, in honor, and distinction, in the esteem of the 
world, and the affection and confidence of their fellow-men, 
is the result of some tendency or bias of their moral nature. 
All the confiding trust of the dearest connections, the be- 
nevolence of the rich, and the honesty of the poor,—all 
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that gives virtue to the word of an honorable man, and 
weight to the precepts of a truthful mother—all that pro- 
tects the feeble from oppression, resists the encroachments 
of injustice, and surrounds the path of the helpless with 
safety—all this belongs to the moral nature of man; and 
more a thousand-fold than could be named; for, like the 
air we breathe, there is a moral atmosphere either of a 
healthy or unhealthy nature perpetually around us, and 
forming an important part of individual character and life. 

Who, indeed, can look fairly at the nature of moral in- 
fluence, even regarding it in its strict sense as relating to 
the present life alone, and say it is a trifling thing not wor- 
thy of attention, as to its right direction, exercise, and use ? 
Who would not rather be convinced, after such impartial 
consideration, that an engine so powerful, either for good 
or evil, demanded the utmost regard which could be paid 
to its claims by all the well-wishers of the human race ? 

Yes, and not by the mere speculative philanthropist 
alone. It is high time that, as a nation, we should awake 
to this long-neglected call; it is high time that our legis- 
lature should look to it, for the preservation of the true 
prosperity of the state ; that our preachers should allow it 
to be something worthy of regard ; that our philosophers 
should direct their attention to its nature, its laws, and 
its means of operation. But, above all, it is high time 
that education should lay down its high-sounding title, and 
the claim it has long held to be considered the legitimate 
means of improving the general condition of mankind ; un- 
less, calling into exercise the higher sentiments of man’s 
nature, it would direct its operations to the government of 
the whole character ; then, while still cultivating the intel- 
lectual powers—for none could. be weak enough to wish 
them to be neglected—it might assume its true title, and, as 
such, assert the highest claims to our support. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PHYSICAL HINDERANCES. 


Tuat the general indifference with which the moral 
part of education, and indeed of character itself, is now 
treated, arises more from ignorance of the laws which 
govern human nature, than from want of interest in the 
well-being of individuals and of society, is, under no cir- 
cumstances, more evident than when the mind, the in- 
clinations, and the will are made responsible for those 
defects of habit and character which might easily be 
remedied by a little attention to the body. Nothing is 
more common than to hear people charging their spiritual 
state with what belongs almost entirely to their physical 
circumstances ; and blaming each other for voluntary and 
even predetermined offences, and peculiarities of conduct, 
which are almost inseparable from certain physical condi- 
tions. ‘This is particularly the case with young persons 
uncongenially situated, brought up to occupations for 
which they have neither taste nor talent, and required to 
perform duties for the discharge of which they have no 
natural capability. When want of proper method and ap- 
plication, or even when positive irritability exhibit them- 
selves in such cases, it may be no proof whatever of 
moral depravity, but, rather, one of those natural indica- 
tions of the unsuitability of physical circumstances to 
which those who are the guardians of youth would do 
well to take heed before it is too late. There are many. 
physical difficulties which a high sense of duty may, and 
ought, to overrule ; but we must first implant this high 
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sense of duty, before we have any right to look for its 
beneficial operation. 

In order to do this, it is necessary to make ourselves 
fully acquainted with the nature and necessities of the 
human constitution. Indeed, we cannot think too earnest- 
ly and too carefully, in the outset, what are the actual 
requirements of human nature in its various develop- 
ments. Ignorance on this important subject has been the 
cause of incalculable mischief, often of cruelty, injustice, 
and oppression, when the parties inflicting such injuries 
have been really well-meaning, and benevolently dis- 
posed. Could the history of young servants, for instance, 
be laid bare before us—the history of all they have to 
suffer and contend with, owing to their own ill-formed and 
mistaken views, but especially owing to the ill-formed and 
mistaken views of their superiors, instead of many of the 
complaints we now hear, it is possible that the heads of 
families—and mistresses in particular—would have to 
blush for the unreasonable demands they have been 
making, and the injustice and unkindness they have in- 
flicted, while priding themselves upon doing what was 
strictly right. 

With regard to the early life of those committed to our — 
care, even in the nearest and the dearest connections, the 
same lamentable ignorance prevails. We may probably 
lay down excellent rules for the conduct of a family, but 
we seldom enter upon the study of mind, so far as to as- 
certain how those rules are operating upon individual 
character; and as soon as any thing wrong appears evi- 
dent, we lament over the moral or the spiritual condition 
of the offender, without examining impartially how that 
wrong has arisen, or rather what has been its real though 
secretly moving cause. 

As regards our care of the body, our system of manage- 
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ment is much more consistent with that earnest solicitude 
which the management of the character generally de- 
mands. As soon as we perceive indications of disease, 
we call in, as an adviser and assistant, one whose whole 
life has been devoted to the study of the nature and re- 
quirements of the bodily constitution. But who shall we 
call in, or what individual is there in the whole world, 
who has given the same amount of attention, systematically 
applied, to the mind, which is now given by thousands of 
doctors to the body; and this under every possible ad- 
vantage, in connection with enlightened men whose lives 
have been devoted to different branches of the same study, 
and aided by all the benefits capable of being derived 
from the collected knowledge and experience of past 
ages ? 

The general reply to these observations would be, that 
as a parallel case to our doctors for the body, we have our 
schoolmasters and mistresses for the mind. But without 
any disrespect to those engaged in the duties of tuition, 
it needs but a very slight glance at the two cases to per- 
ceive how widely different is the preparation of a school- 
master, how vastly inferior his advantages and his cir- 
cumstances altogether, with regard to the consistent 
working out of what ought to be the great end of educa- 
tion—the formation and establishment of the character 
upon principles calculated to become the basis of in- 
tellectual and moral excellence. The preparation of our 
teachers is confined almost exclusively to the study of 
certain branches of learning, which have to be taught 
either in schools, or in private families, and can only bear 
comparison with the preparation of a doctor who should 
devote his whole attention to studying the properties of 
food and medicine, without paying any proportionate re- 
gard to the construction, nature, and habits of the physical 
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frame upon which they are to operate for good or for evil. 
In fact, the study of human nature, as a distinct science, 
including its physical, intellectual, and moral constitution, 
has nothing whatever to do with the usual preparation of 
those who are expected to be engaged in the duties of 
education ; and, except what is necessarily found out by 
experience, and by constant association with the young, 
this class of persons are seldom better informed than 
others, as to the requirements of human nature, and the 
laws by which it is governed. 

Thus it has but recently been discovered, that beyond a 
certain, and often a very limited, amount of close attention 
directed to one subject, a child becomes every minute less 
and less capable of understanding or committing to memory 
the task required; and that it is not always obstinacy, or 
perverseness, but more frequently positive incapability, 
which prevents a child kept late, and shut up to its un- 
learned lesson, from repeating it without a single mistake. 
How many tears would have been spared, how many pun- 
ishments would have been avoided, had this discovery been 
earlier made! Happily for us, but happier still for those 
who come after us, mankind are not likely ever to relapse 
into their former ignorance, after the discovery of truths 
like these. 

The child, with memory clogged and understanding stupi- 
fed, who would formerly have been punished, and shut up 
to perform a physical impossibility, is now sent out to play, 
to throw about its restless limbs in all the enjoyment of 
vigorous bodily exercise, and to refresh its weary brow, 

and aching head, beneath the blue sky, and amongst the 
pure and animating breezes, that come like ministering 
spirits, as if sent to sport with childhood, and to bear away 
the withering cares which have no right to fill an infant’s 
breast. This vigorous exercise, with all its life-inspiring 
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liberty, how glorious a thing it is! Every living creature 
in the universe appears to understand its value, except 
man. And man can see the misery which the loss of it 
inflicts, when he contemplates the weakness, the irrita- 
bility, or the suffering, of his own captives from the woods, 
the mountains, or the desert plains. 

The want of regular, invigorating, and healthy exercise, 
has perhaps more to do with those evils which are gene- 
rally placed to the account of a bad temper, than any other 
cause. For the number of cases of ill-temper which occur 
at home, how few in comparison occur in excursions or 
journeys requiring great bodily exertion in the open air! 
Indeed, it is most amusing to observe, under such circum- 
stances, what inconveniences can be borne with, what 
irregularities endured, and what a cheerful disposition to 
make the best of things,will sometimes pervade the conduct 
of those, who, when at home, are thrown into ill-temper for 
an hour, on being served with a cold plate when it is ex- 
pected to be hot. An accident, too, endangering the lives 
of a whole party, and destroying no small amount of prop- 
erty in clothing and other valuables—how patiently it will 
sometimes be endured, by the very same persons whose 
wrath it would be impossible to appease, if subjected in 
their own house to the derangement of a head-dress, or the 
spilling of a sauce. 


But it is not, as some are apt to imagine, a long walk. 
now and then, that will, under ordinary circiimstanceame 


effect the good desired. It is the constancy and perseve- 
rance with which exercise is practised—the cheerfulness, 
too, by which it is accompanied, that sweetens the temper, 
harmonizes the feelings, and quickens the vitality of every 
power which duty requires us to have always in readiness 
for action. I appeal to all who suffer from morbid sensi- 
tiveness, irritability, or depression of spirits, whether, after 
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a walk or a ride on horseback in fine weather, and under 
circumstances agreeable to their tastes, they have not 
come back more capable of surmounting difficulties, more 
abounding in good-will, and better able to sustain with 
cheerfulness what was previously the burden of life: 
whether, in fact, they have not on recollection been dis- 
posed to smile at some of their own miseries, and to 
think this world, after all, is not so very bad a world to 
live in. 

For my own part, [ am much disposed to think that 
these two extremes of feeling—an excess of sensitiveness 
and irritability on the one hand, and a cheerful, contented, 
and even hopeful disposition on the other, have, in a vast pro- 
portion of cases, their foundation in the bodily, rather than 
the mental or spiritual health; and I recollect, in the life 
of the Rev. John Scott, a confirmation of this fact, which, 
from so experienced a Christian, and so eminent a divine, 
is worthy of attention. In speaking of cases of spiritual 
depression, when the sufferer complained of all those 
gloomy and discouraging symptoms which might naturally 
be supposed to belong to the condition of a sinner hopeless 
of pardon, the writer describes himself as generally start- 
ling the complainers by first inquiring what were their 
habits of life with regard to their hours of rising in the 
morning, and retiring to rest at night; and he states, that 
in most of these cases, he found the individuals laboring 
under discouragement and depression were in the habit of 
‘sitting up after midnight, and indulging proportionately late 
in the morning. 

The injurious effects produced upon the mind by a neg- 
lect of bodily health, are perhaps more negative than posi- 
tive, consisting chiefly in an habitual reluctance to _per- 
form immediate duties, to endure privations, to encounter 
difficulties, and to reconcile with cheerfulness any thing 
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necessarily involving personal discomfort. Under: this state 
of feeling, morbid sensibility, pointing perpetually to self 
as the object of all aims, the subject of all considerations, 
and, in fact, the centre of the whole universe, creates a 
host of miseries from which it is impossible to escape, and 
which effectually render life itself a burden grievous to be 
borne. In this state of mind the truest friends are often 
suspected, and oftener still are thought unkind; each ad- 
verse accident, however unavoidable, is regarded as an in- 
strument of torture invented for the especial purpose of in- 
flicting pain upon that magnified and all-pervading self; 
the faithful adviser is repelled as an enemy; and regular 
occupation ceases, or becomes irksome. ‘The fas ionable 
then fly to dissipation for relief; the worldly find 
source in traffic or in money speculations; while — 
ligiously-disposed, perceiving only. the diseases of their 
spiritual state, either sink into despondency, or seek relief 
from a troubled conscience in that plausible excitement 
which belongs to an excessive outward manifestation of 
religious zeal. 

To these states of feeling men are much less liable than 
women, owing to the nature of their occupations, requiring, 
as they generally do, a considerable amount of bodily ex- 
ercise, and demanding frequently such close attention, that 
self, with all its miseries, must necessarily be forgotten 
during a great portion of every day. 

But in connection with the physical health of man, and 
especially with his moral power to resist temptation, as 
well as to persevere in laudable and systematic efforts, 
there is one consideration of the utmost importance to his 
onward progress ; a consideration by no means confined 
to man, though the habits of society place him, in this re- 
spect, at a great disadvantage with woman; I allude to in- 
temperance—not so much to that degree of excess which 
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every Ps condemns as equally vulgar and immoral, as to 
those intermediate degrees which are usually classed under 
the head of moderate stimulus, but which, from their own 
nature, and from the difference of temperament and consti- 
tution upon which they operate, must necessarily vary from 
the most delicate and faintly perceptible excitement, to the 
most odious and appalling degradation. 

Of the dark history of the crimes and miseries resulting 
from this latter stage, it is unnecessary here to speak. 
These results are now sufficiently felt and acknowledged 
by all classes of the community. Besides which, I am not 
ashamed to confess myself one of those who regard the 
excess, aS so entirely dependent upon the evils of 
ation, that to attempt to apply remedies to the former 


appear to me a mode of proceeding more worthy of the 
disease itself, than consistent with the operations of an un- 
prejudiced and reasonable mind. 

In entering upon the serious consideration of this sub- 
ject, as it stands connected with the moral progress of 
society, and in regarding it as at once the most powerful 
and the most degrading of physical hinderances, we need 
no stronger argument on this side of the question than 
some of the expressions familiarly used by those who are 
practical and open advocates of the use of intoxicating 
agents, not only as a lawful means of increasing health 
and comfort, but as an almost necessary accompaniment of 
social intercourse. It is impossible to mix much in society, 
without hearing occasionally the merriment excited by 
little mal-occurrences, mistakes, or eccentricities, arising 
out of what is considered a very little and a very innocent 
degree of this excitement. Even the peculiar energy of a 
speaker, the wit of an amusing companion, or the general 
cheerfulness and hilarity of a party, will sometimes be un- 
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blushingly attributed to a very litle of this cause. But 
beyond this, we hear it spoken of where blushes might in- 
deed be expected, but where they also fail to appear. “TI 
was really so indisposed, my nerves were in so dreadful a 
state, that [ should never have been able to support myself 
on the occasion, but for this.”—‘* The effort would have 
been too much, or the shock too severe, but for this.”— 
** My spirits would have failed me, the cause would have 
been suspected, or the party would have grown flat, but 
for this.’—These, and innumerable expressions of a sim- 
ilar nature, sufficiently attest what kind of influence it is 
which this powerful agent exercises. 

And is it possible for rational beings to listen to such 
expressions, and never once to be struck with the fact, 
that the same exciting cause which operates through these 
acknowledged channels, in a manner so openly sanctioned 
by the usages of respectable society, must have something 
in it which goes very near to touch the vitality of man’s 
moral being !—something very likely to shake the balance 
betwixt good and evil; right judgment, and wrong will ?— 
something very likely to lead the tongue to speak, the eye 
to look, and the heart to feel, what is a little, a very little, 
on the wrong side of strict propriety? Yes, and all who 
would recall their own sensations when under even a slight 
degree of this excitement, might, and would feel that such 
was their own case; that they were not, at these times, so 


clearly cognizant of that delicate line of demarcation which 


separates good from evil, and renders distinct in their re- 
spective bearings, those things which are approved by 
men alone, and those which are approved by God. 

It is unquestionably true that under this excitement, the 
brilliance of wit, and the fervor of eloquence, may often 
have been quickened into exercise, and deepened in effect 
—that sympathies may have been awakened, and friend- 
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ships formed; but on what foundation? Let the morrow 
tell; let the history of man’s life declare whether his 
heart and his conduct before the sight of God, have been 
rendered more consistent and more pure by the frequent 
and customary recurrence of these moments of excitement. 
The very means employed, so far from being intellectual 
means, are neither creative nor suggestive. They only 
stimulate those active and physical processes by which 
the mind finds utterance and expression to what has al- 
ready been made its own; and this effect they produce 
almost entirely through the medium of excited feeling and 
passion. Indeed, the secret of the whole lies here—that 
feeling and passion, awakened into energy, give force to 
action, and vividness to expression; and thus the actor 
and the speaker become capable of greater effort during 
any given time than they would have been without the 
stimulating cause. 

Just so far, then, as the faculties which belong to mere 
animal life are put in rapid play by this kind of excitement, 
the human machine is thrown off its balance; and just so 
far is perfect propriety of action less to be expected. 
There may, under such circumstances, be an appearance 
of great earnestness, great fervor; at times a fine tone of 
poetic feeling may burst forth, nay, even something like 
devotional ardor; high sentiments may then be freely ut- 
tered, and noble thoughts find eloquent expression; but 
follow the speakers home, and see if, in all practical and 
present things, they are the sterling men they seemed— 
see whether they are guarded against temptation, and 
ready, under all trials, to act as well as they can speak. 

If we were irresponsible beings, or if we had an instinc- 
tive and necessary tendency towards good rather than evil 
—if, indeed, there were no evil in the world, such stimu- 
lus might then, and only then, be safe. But unfortunately 
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for the theory of those who advocate its safety under the 
present circumstances of society, the fact stands evident 
before us, that it is only feeling, passion, action, and utter- 
ance, which are quickened by these means; and that the 
reflective faculties are proportionately injured or impeded 
in their operation. If, then, there should be the least ten- 
dency to evil rather than to good, in cases where all this 
machinery of feeling and passion is put in action, while 
judgment, more needed at such times than any other, is 
Julled to sleep, or otherwise disqualified for use, the indi- 
vidual thus affected stands in a fearful and perilous position, 
as answerable for his words and actions to a just, a pure, 
a holy God. 

Yes, and experience has proved it to be a perilous 
position to thousands, and, amongst these, to not a few 
who have looked back upon the experience of a week— 
perhaps a day—appalled, and well-nigh incredulous as .to 
what length they have almost unconsciously been carried. 
Oh! could we see the tears, or hear the groans, or wit- 
ness the secret compunction of those who have to think 
calmly in the morning of the experience of the previous 
day, during which they had been perhaps but very slightly 
influenced by this excitement, of the dangerous thoughts, 
the imprudent words, the very looks, upon which no guard 
was set, the partial recollections so agonizing to a tender 
conscience, apprehensive that the truth, if known, might 
yet be worse—all these might constitute a sum of evidence 
which the mere moralist would look upon as of no trifling 
importance, but which the Christian would indeed do well 
to lay to heart. 

Beyond the habitual and voluntary surrender of the 
power of judgment to the influence of excited feeling, I 
venture not to lift that awful veil which hides more actual 
crime—crime, too, more horrible in its enormity—than all 
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the other causes operating in a guilty world have ever been 
the means of calling forth. And yet all these are merely 
the result of farther stages in the same career which multi- 
tudes are now beginning—multitudes of the most lovely 
and amiable of women—of the most noble and gifted of 
men. 

t is said—and the expression is accompanied with 
every degree of contempt, and even bitterness—that we 
hold extreme views on this subject. And why not, when 
the case is urgent? As regards the moral condition of the 
world at the present time, we are greatly in want of ex- 
treme views, for our necessities are extreme. Pretences 
and plausibilities have long enough been tried. We want 
nothing so much as an earnest determination to go to the 
root of what we undertake for good; and where the root is 
evil, and known by us all to be evil, by the poison-fruit 
which the tree has borne—where the root is of long stand- 
ing too, and has struck deep into the ground, sending out 
fibres full of poison on every hand, ready to start up into 
new plants of the same deadly growth, we must be extreme 
both in our views and in our operations. Nor are we un- 
prepared to acknowledge, with deep thankfulness, that we 
have earnest laborers now at work, and not a few in num- 
ber, whose determination, vigor, and perseverance are, 
in all respects, as extreme as the ends they have in 
view. 

This has already been alluded to as one of the hopeful 
signs of the times in which we live. Many of those who 
hail it as such, know well the defective, and occasionally 
inconsiderate manner, in which the work is sometimes 
carried on. But if they know all this, and if they know, 
besides, the disadvantages under which the laborers work, 
and the difficulties which still lie in their way; they know 
also the greater difficulties which have already been over- 
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come. Hence arises our hope of moral progress in this 
quarter, as well as in so many others. If we are to study 
every means of bringing the higher faculties of our nature 
into pre-eminence over the lower, and thus raising our 
moral standing altogether, as the condition of our country 
so urgently demands, surely there is no reason why the 
temperance operations should not be welcomed amongst 
other means of removing those physical hinderances which 
stand in the way of our individual as well as our national 
improvement. 

There are, however, many physical circumstances be- 
sides those arising out of mere bodily affections—such as 
health, or excitement—which render the cheerful perform- 
ance of social duties almost impossible ; and of these it is 
surprising how long and how perseveringly some persons 
will complain, without making the least attempt towards a 
radical remedy. Indeed, a close observation of human 
character, and a comparison betwixt the numerous com- 
plaints we hear, and the few endeavors made to remedy 
their cause, on the part of the aggrieved, would almost lead 
to the conclusion, that the act of complaining was one of 
the greatest enjoyments in life. However this may be, it 
is, unquestionably, a kind of enjoyment which, if indulged 
in to excess, is sure to operate with poisoning influence 
through all those channels of kindly feeling by which 
society under favorable circumstances is kept together. 
An habitual complainer ought therefore to be regarded as a 
common enemy; and the punishmenteof such a pest should 
be, neither to be sympathized with, nor listened to—which, 
indeed, they seldom are, with patience ; but the obligation 
should also be laid upon them, to suggest a remedy for 
every grievance of which they are so fond of complaining. 

These remedies would often be found to apply to physi- 
cal circumstances, such as the presence of an unsatisfac- 
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tory servant; the meddling of an unskilful assistant; the 
continuance of a partnership consisting of characters who 
do not work well together ; subjection to obligations which 
are felt to be irksome ; association with suspected enemies, 
or with persons of tastes and habits altogether unconge- 
nial; submission to trifling rules of etiquette, which stand 
in the way of important duties, and do no good to any one ; 
haste and want of thought, in taking important steps with- 
out examining the relationship and responsibilities involved. 

How often have we to listen to such complaints as these 
—‘ The situation is not at all what I had been led to ex- 
pect ;"—‘* Much more is required of me than I am capable 
of performing ;’—“ The parties with whom I am associa- 
ted are not the people I took them to be ;” and pitiable in- 
deed is the fate of those who, having made any of these 
discoveries, have not the means of helping themselves. 
But there are numbers who have, and who would be doing 
incalculable service to the world, if, instead of complaining 
secretly, and indulging a murmuring spirit within their own 
hearts, they would exercise a little independence of thought 
and action; and, openly declaring the nature of their griev- 
ance, get rid of it altogether by a change of circumstance 
and situation. 

It can scarcely be necessary here to allude to a fact 
which all are willing to admit, that abuses, offences, and 
grievances, are inseparable from every situation of human 
life. A proper resignation to what we have no means of 
preventing, is, however, by no means incompatible with a 
proper resistance of what it is in our power to avoid ; and 
I believe half the grievances now complained of in the 
world, might be struck off the list of human miseries, by 
open and decided measures being taken for their preven- 
tion. 

The apparently contented, but at the same time secretly 
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dissatisfied condition of many who are employed in subor- 
dinate situations, has a very injurious ‘effect upon the moral 
health of society ; and wherever this prevails to any great 
extent, it is a sure symptom of the moral constitution being 
in a diseased and dangerous state. In the first place, those 
in authority, when thus deceived by false appearances, go 
on in their accustomed course, ignorant or regardless of 
the injuries they are committing ; and even if conscious otf 
doing wrong, they can shelter themselves under the rea- 
sonable excuse, that they have heard no complaint ; while, 
in the second place, the sufferers under such authority, be- 
leving oppression, though still hateful, to be their inevita- 
ble doom, submit themselves to it in a bitter and malignant 
spirit, detesting the injustice which they want the morai 
courage to resist. 

The evils of slavery, prolonged in this manner from year 
to year, and from generation to generation, have, in some 
otherwise enlightened countries, become so interwoven with 
the whole fabric of society, as scarcely to be uprooted 
without some miraculous interposition of Providence on 
behalf of the enslaved. Indeed, we have abundant cause 
for believing that to be by no means the best moral condi- 
tion for mankind, in which no complaint of injury is made 
to reach the ears of the oppressor. A thousand times 
more hopeful is that moral state, in which the neglected 
dare to cry aloud for justice, the captive for freedom, and 
the injured for redress. 

We behold the complicated ehidlonavenleiteg of this low 
state of moral subjugation, in the lamentable case of our 
own poor needlewomen. The whole country has now been 
awakened to their claims, and to a sense of their misera- 
ble condition. ‘Thanks to the genius of poetry, not a few 
individuals have owed their strong convictions to the lan- 
guage of a song. But what is to be done? The wisest, 
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as well as the most benevolent, are wholly at a loss. The 
American slaveholder may taunt as with the aching brows, 
the pallid lips, the feeble forms, which, late and early, are 
seen along our streets, or, worse than all, are pent up in 
those merciless prisons, where strength and sinews are the 
price which is paid for bread: but where is the remedy ? 
The fact is, the evil has existed so long, the uncomplain- 
ing sufferers have bowed themselves so low, and such fre- 
quent and widely-extended advantage has been taken of 
their abject state, that individual responsibility appears 
scarcely to reach the case, and the blame which cannot 
be brought home directly to any person or to any class, is 
borne,—alas ! too easily—upon the shoulders of society 
itself. 

With regard to the physical condition of individuals 
shut out, in early life, from the enjoyment of pure air and 
exercise, deprived of their natural rest, and condemned to 
the close atmosphere of heated rooms, kept also at the ut- 
most stretch of those few faculties upon which the stress 
is urgent and unremitting—as well as in the case of chil- 
dren overworked in factories, or closely confined to any 
other unnatural occupation, at a time when all their phy- 
sical and mental powers ought to be undergoing the pro- 
cess of development—it is easy to perceive that such in- 
dividuals, in their moral capabilities, do not stand upon the 
same level with those whose moral powers have been ma- 
tured under happier circumstances. 

We hear ladies of refinement excusing themselves every 
day, on account of their disordered nerves, pronouncing it 
impossible for them to perform certain duties, to sustain 
certain trials, or to engage in certain efforts. Others, ex- 
empt from these nervous sufferings, may bear the cross 
accidents of life with equanimity; but as for them, they 
have absolutely not the power to contend against these 
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things. Indeed, they hold themselves. in a great degree 
exempt from responsibility, owing to the weakness, agita- 
tion, and excitability, from which they constantly suffer. 
For what has been omitted, as well as for what has been 
done amiss, they consider it equally hard that they should 
bear the least degree of blame ; and the plea of not being 
able to command their feelings, or of being too much ag: 
tated to know exactly what they do, serves their purpose 
on many of those trying occasions in life, when a poorer 
woman would be expected to act with perfect self-posses- 
sion, and would be severely censured if she acted amiss. 
But if well-informed, and well-intentioned Jadies—womer. 
sensibly alive to the strong claims of duty, to the relations 
of society, and the obligations by which its varied interests 
are sustained—can, when suffering under nervous debility, 
so readily excuse themselves ; for how much, in common 
justice, must those poor sufferers be excused, who, with- 
out one-hundredth part of the convictions of duty, the 
knowledge, or the intelligence which belong to the en- 
lightened lady, endure, perpetually, a degree of nervous 
derangement of the extent and the sufferings of which she 
can form but little idea. 

It is a fearful and a lamentable truth, that, in many in- 
stances, the injured parties have no means of escaping 
from the influence of those physical circumstances which 
poison their springs of feeling, and deprive them in early 
life of all the cheerfulness and elasticity of youth. There 
are, however, multitudes of sufferers who Aave the means 
of improving their physical circumstances, so far as health 
is concerned, in a great measure in their own hands; and 
it is, of course, to such, that this appeal is made. It is 
addressed chiefly to women, not only because the care of 
bodily health in early life is especially a mother’s charge, 
but because they have more leisure, and better opportuni- 
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ties than men, to give their attention to those minute, but 
yet important circumstances, by which the physical con- 
dition of individuals, and of society is most affected. 

But, especially, is this appeal addressed to Christian 
women, and for this reason. When once the mind of a 
Christian woman has been fully awakened to a sense of 
her moral responsibilities as a social being, yet subject to 
the Gospel dispensation, she feels that there is no escape 
from rendering that faithful and unremitting service to her 
Divine Master which the condition of his creatures, in the 
present life, demands. No talents, no powers, no faculties, 
which she possesses, are, under these circumstances, re- 
garded as her own. Her mind is a storehouse, which it 
is one of the first duties of her life to fill, in order that she 
may draw upon it for resources that shall never fail; and 
her body is a piece of complex and beautiful machinery, 
which the skilful hand of her Master has constructed, and 
adapted with the utmost exactness for her use in working 
out the purposes of his will. 

If a servant, on entering into the household of a just and 
noble master, and after anxiously inquiring what work was 
to be done, should find her-task appointed ; and, for the 
proper performance of it, should receive into her hand a deli- 
cate, elaborate, and costly instrument, she would scarcely 
be so regardless of the value of that which was committed 
to her trust, as neither to inquire respecting its wonderful 
construction, nor to attend to its delicate and complicated 
movements. Still less, after having heard them described 
by others, and having formed some idea of their unparal- 
leled excellence, would she carelessly throw the instru- 
ment aside, to fall into decay; and then go weeping to her 
master, complaining that she was but an unprofitable ser- 
vant, that her ability to do his work was not equal to 
her desire, and that while laboring under so many phy- 
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sical disabilities, she had arrived at the conclusion that 
there was really very little she should ever be able to ac- 
complish. 

Yet very similar to this is the condition and the conduct 
of the heedless Christian, who will not give to the health 
of the body that attention which is absolutely necessary 
for the health of the mind. In strong contrast with such 
behavior, it needs but little skill to describe how the faith- 
ful servant, fully sensible of the amount of work required, 
of the probable shortness of the time allowed, of the wis- 
dom and goodness of her master, and of the high privilege of 
being engaged in his service, would so value the precious 
instrument which he had given her for working with, as to 
make it her business and her delight to understand its 
beatuiful construction, to examine, and preserve in regular 
and proper action, its minutest parts ; and when by acci- 
dent, or by long use, any portion of it should become in 
jured or defective in its operation, to seek to restore it by 
prompt and cheerful application to the most rational and 
efficient means. 

By these remarks upon the duty of attention to health, I 
would not for a moment be understood to recommend a fre- 
quent application to medicine, or even to medical advice ; 
still less would I be supposed anxious to lead any one into 
that pitiable state of morbid apprehension, and subjugation 
of the mind to bodily sensations, exhibited sometimes in a 
constant craving for a new doctor, and not unfrequently in 
an evident delight on discovering a new disease. 

So far from wishing to introduce a more frequent appli- 
cation to medicine on the part of those who are ignorant 
of its proper use, I believe no class of persons amongst 
enlightened society, would be more favorable than doctors 
themselves to a more general diffusion of knowledge with 
regard to the laws by which our physical constitution is 
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governed, and a more general attention to these laws while 
the constitution is still in health, as well as when suffering 
under the pressure of disease. By such knowledge and 
attention, the skill of the physician would be supported, 
and rendered more efficient; and were this branch of in- 
formation more generally cultivated, and these duties more 
generally observed, the doctor, finding his endeavors thus 
seconded, instead of having, as is now too frequently the 
case, to baffle the devices of prejudice, and to counteract 
the mistakes of ignorance, would be able to extend his 
own practical. knowledge into higher and more extensive 
regions of intellectual effort. 

Before closing this chapter, a few more words are ne- 
cessary on the subject which principally occupies its 
preceding pages. Much has been said upon the desira- 
bleness of physical hinderances to moral improvement be- 
ing overcome, or got rid of as soon as possible; much 
more, however, might, with justice, be said upon the de- 
sirableness of accommodating ourselves to such circum- 
stances, where it is either not prudent in ourselves, or not 
just to others, that we should escape from them ; upon the 
obligation we are under in such cases to call up the higher 
faculties of our nature to overrule the lower; upon the im- 
portance of discouraging a disposition to blame outward 
circumstances, when inclination is really in fault; and, 
upon the duty of bowing meekly and reverently to the will 
of Him who alone can fully know what situations are cal- 
culated for our good. Even in the most disadvantageous 
position, physically considered, if God has placed us there, 
or, in other words, has laid a sacred obligation upon us, 
which keeps us there,—there need be no fear that he 
will require of us duties which we have not the ability to 
perform; such as, attendance upon public worship when 
laboring under illness, or observance of any accustomed 
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duty, when the couch of sickness, or any other object of 
absorbing and necessary interest, demands our careful and | 
unremitting attention. 

A very delicate line of demarcation in all such cases 
has to be observed by the practical Christian, and points 
of such apparently slight distinction have to be considered, 
that the utmost amount of self-knowledge, as to motive, 
habit, and inclination, is required for the task of impartial 
investigation, and the utmost amount of self-government 
for the duty of faithful performance. 

It is in this department of Christian experience that a 
close study of, and intimate acquaintance with, the facul- 
ties of human nature—and especially the moral faculties— 
are so eminently important. It is not therefore merely for 
the sake of urging upon society in general, the necessity 
of adopting a higher moral standard, but more especially 
for the purpose of urging the same necessity upon all pro- 
fessing Christians, that these remarks are respectfully but 
earnestly offered to their attention. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NATURAL TENDENCIES. 


Tus far we have considered the moral wants of our 
country, as exhibited chiefly by society at large. It may 
render more definite the observations yet to be made, if 
we now turn to the consideration of the moral wants of 
individual character. For this purpose we must glance at 
the leading tendencies of disposition in boys, as distinct 
from those of girls. Of these, however, it may not be 
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necessary to specify more than two—self-esteem in the 
former case, and love of approbation in the latter. 

I select these, because from their being generally so 
well understood, and so familiar in their developments, it 
will be the more easy to point out the manner in which 
they are affected by the influence of society, as well as by 
that of education as it is usually carried on. In boys, then, 
we will consider self-esteem, or pride; and in girls, love 
of approbation, or vanity; as being amongst their leading 
and distinctive characteristics. Self-esteem, in its mode 
of operation, in the tone of feeling it imparts, and the 
habits it gives rise to, may vary through all the gradations 
of selfishness, egotism, arrogance—love of power, of do- 
minion, and of influence—even up to a proper dignity 
and self-respect, highly valuable as a manly attribute, and 
a means of preserving from what is contemptible or mean. 

Having to deal with more or less of this tendency in 
every boy brought under the influence of education; 
seeing, too, that it may be made an agent for good, as well 
as for evil, it becomes of the utmost importance to examine 
how this tendency has hitherto been treated, and how it 
may be treated in future, so as to render it conducive to 
happier results. 

In the outset, however, I have honestly to confess, that 
no subject which has ever engaged my serious attention, 
has presented to my mind so many and such apparently 
insurmountable difficulties as the moral training of boys, 
especially in the higher walks of life. The remarks of- 
fered on this subject will therefore necessarily be more 
brief than on the moral training of girls. 


With regard to the sons of gentlemen, unless society — 


itself, and what is called the best society, would adopt, 

universally, a purer moral code, there certainly does not 

appear to be any influence short of religion capable of 
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exercising suflicient power to counteract, in any important 
degree, that education which circumstances are carrying 
on around them, and within their hearts, amongst their 
companions at school and college, and, indeed, wherever 
the young gentleman finds intercourse and fellowship with 
gentlemen like himself. To deviate, in any degree, from 
the moral standard adopted by this class of the community, 
is almost invariably considered as just so much loss of 
dignity. ‘To maintain his position—and not the meanest 
place either—in such society, is consequently the first 
thought, and the highest aim, in whatever he does. | Not- 
withstanding these restrictions, however, he enjoys no 
trifling share of liberty in the indulgence of his inclination, 
or his will. The line of demarcation stretches far and 
wide in this direction, allowing ample scope for physical 
enjoyment, and self-gratification of almost every kind. 

To suggest, however kindly, and carefully, to a boy 
thus situated, any motive not recognised within the circle 
whose habits constitute his law, is at once to bring upon 
ourselves his utmost contempt, either openly expressed, or 
imperfectly concealed. Indeed, so strong is the influence 


thus exercised by external circumstances, that even his 


own conduct, in the outset of his career, is often a viola- 
tion of his better feelings, and a real sorrow to his un- 
sophisticated heart. But the hardening process to which 
he is subjected, soon takes effect. The yoke, which at 
first felt irksome, begins to be worn easily, and even with 
grace. His father’s warning, and his mother’s precepts, 
die away like distant echoes on his ear. It would be 
childish and puerile to recall them; for now he is a man, 
and must compete with other men, and fight the battles they 
fight, on that great arena which they call the world. 

This determination taking deep root in the minds of 
boys, and producing all those consequences in afterlife 
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which mark a worldly—and too often a worse than mere 
worldly—career, is much more frequently the result of 
self-love, or pride, which stimulates them to stand first in 
whatever the world looks up to, than of a direct or de- 
liberate desire to do what is wrong in preference to what 
is right. So far from this, if the same class of society 
could be brought to adopt unitedly a nobler and a purer 
standard for the regulation of their conduct, would there 
not, even now, be many a youth about to begin his worldly 
course, ready to hail such a new order of things with un- 
qualified delight? No delight, however, would be ex- 
hibited at such a change, after the course which is now so 
generally pursued, had once begun; and the beginning 
may commence at home, as well as at school. The taste 
of self-indulgence is so sweet, the possession of what all 
desire so precious, the love of power so strong, the thought 
of mastery so exalting, that having once enjoyed these 
attributes of boyish greatness, they are most difficult to 
resign ; and where the atmosphere of home is uncon- 
genial to the cultivation of higher and more noble feelings, 
a boy may be in all respects as disadvantageously circum- 
stanced beneath his father’s roof, as in a public school. 
Indeed, it is by no means an uncommon thing to find in 
private families, that the boy who obtains in the nursery 
the character of a“ sharp-witted fellow,” is the most es- 
teemed ; and while some slight corrective expressions 
may now and then escape the parent’s lips, when his pre- 
cocious cunning has gone a shade too far, these are so 
‘ frequently accompanied by looks and smiles which indi- 
cate a favorable leaning towards the thing itself, as omi- 
nous of success, or wealth, or eminence, in afterlife, that 
the dullest child in the family is left under no mistake 


about the estimation in which this sharpness of wit is really 
held. 
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So soon as the little lover of himself associates with 
other boys, too, he finds that, all being anxious for the 
attainment of the same ends, mastery and possession, he 
is esteemed the most clever who obtains and holds as his 
own the most of whatever constitutes the supreme object 
of desire. ‘The selfish and sharp-witted thus maintains 
his place, and often a high place, amongst his young com- 
panions ; not by the exercise of kindness, generosity, or 
any other noble sentiments—not by the exhibition of pa- 
tience, long-suffering, self-denial, charity, or benevolence 
—hbut by the spirit of mastery, which prompts him, in some 
cases, to fight, inch by inch, for whatever he determines 
to possess, or to be; and in other cases, by the exercise 
of a peculiar kind of quickness, and even of artifice, which, 
if only kept within certain limits of mere conventional 
determination, is practically as much applauded as more 
honorable means. . 

I say practically, because no one would place himself so 
low, even in his own esteem, as to acknowledge such to 
be the case ; but when we look round upon the world, 
and see what men are honored by the world, and why, it 
is impossible to be insensible to the fact, that it is their 
high position, not their mode of attaining it, which dis- 
tinguishes them above others. It is what they have 
absolutely obtained in one way or another, the sum of 
actual property of which they are the masters, whether 
that property consists of lands, or merchandise, of wealth, 
or titles: that which the world can see, hold, buy, or 
speak of, as a thing of actual gain—that is the true 
standard by which men are valued; not the motives 
which operate upon the whole tenor of their lives, and 
especially not those motives, the frequent exercise of 
which would necessarily tend to keep them poor. 

There is one standard, however, to which the boy who 
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enters upon his worldly career submits his actions without 
reserve—one code of laws acknowledged sometimes by 
those who consider themselves amenable to no other-—the 
laws of honor; and when we see what sacrifices men 
can make both of interest and of inclination to satisfy the 
claims of this imaginary power, which they have chosen 
to invest with little less than supreme authority over their 
lives and actions; we are at once convinced, that there 
must be something more potent in the unseen influences 
which touch the vital springs of action, than in all that 
exists and operates merely through the medium of what is 
visible and material. 

The powerful, and in some cases all-pervading influence 
of these two ideas—honor and glory—ought to teach the 
moralist a deep lesson. It ought to teach, that wherever 
the same emotions which are now called forth by an 
imaginary honor, and a false glory, can be called forth by 
a higher honor, and a truer glory, they may become as in- 
fluential in producing moral good, as they now unfortu- 
nately are in producing moral evil. Both operate upon 
the self-love and the ambition of the young. Why should 
we not endeavor to enlist these powerful sentiments on 
the side of useful, virtuous, and noble effort ? 

Let us take, for example, the love of power or mastery. 
Where this as a natural endowment exists in high de- 
gree, it would be a mockery to suppose, that, like a weed 
in a garden, it can be uprooted from the constitution of the 
individual to whom it belongs as a part of his nature, 
though it may unquestionably be modified, and overruled 
in its operation, by calling into use more amiable and 
softening influences. Still, such a man, even as a Chris- 
tian, will rather lead than follow ; and his efforts will gen- 
erally be productive of the happiest results, where, if not 
disqualified by ignorance or the absence of other neces- 
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sary endowments, he is allowed to act in a position of in- 
fluence, importance, or trust. 

Such being the case, we ought to consider well what 
ean be done with this love of power when early ex- 
hibited in the character of a boy, or rather when ex- 
hibited, as it generally is, in a greater or less degree, in 
the characters of all boys. We have already regarded it 
as most frequently showing itself in a spirit of mastery, 
prompting to the attainment of every object of desire, 
either by force or by artifice, and as such meeting with no 
small encouragement in the world, and amongst the com- 
mon avocations of life, especially such as belong to the 
stirring interests of business and commerce. Nor here 
_ alone, but everywhere is this spirit of selfishness to be 
heard exulting in mastery over others; not only in the 
field of battle, but in many a nobler field, where all the 
good that might have been accomplished, is effectually 
frustrated by the strife of party; and where the boast is 
ever—‘ I have baffled or subdued a rival interest,” rather 
than—‘I have assisted in gaining a point of vast im- 
portance to the happiness of mankind.” This boast the 
boy perpetually hears—‘‘I have beaten such a man, or 
such a company of men”—and thus, from the impression 
produced upon his mind by circumstances, he learns to re- 
gard the exercise of mastery or power as the greatest 
good on earth. 


In connection with this exercise of power, which boys. 


esteem so highly, there are two opposing principles to be 
considered ; and surely, it would be no more difficult to 
impress the higher than the lower principle upon the mind, 
provided the attempt was made in early life, and carried 
out consistently into practice. ‘The first of these is the 
beautiful, the noble, the sublime principle, in accordance 


with which we look upon the attribute of power as being 
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given for purposes of assistance and protection ; to be em- 
ployed in the service of the unfortunate, the feeble, or the 
helpless ; or for effecting great and important objects es- 
sential to the good of mankind, for which the weak or the 
fearful are incompetent. 

The second is the hateful, the mean, the odious prin- 
ciple, according to which we look upon the possession of 
power as a warrant to oppress the helpless, to take advan- 
tage of the ignorant and feeble, or to trample down the 
friendless and the poor. 

The charge of acting upon this latter principle would no 
doubt be repelled with indignation wherever it might hap- 
pen to be applied to individual character ; but what shall 
we say, then, of all those sufferers, who, because they 
cannot help themselves, are made to suffer more? And 
what is the history written upon those dark pages of hu- 
man life, which the world has agreed to keep shut? or 
whence comes that system of cruelty by which the weak- 
est, the gentlest, and often the most unoffending of created 
beings, are made the victims of the selfish, the daring, and 
the powerful ? 

But to turn away from subjects which cannot be con- 
templated in their heartlessness and injustice, without fill- 
ing with bitterness the mind of the thinker; let us look 
back to those brighter views which arise out of a compari- 
son of the two principles already described ; and the con- 
viction, that if the former were fully recognised in the 
early experience of man, the weak generally, and woman 
in particular, would find her truest friend and her noblest 
protector, where she now too frequently finds her most un- 
pitying enemy. 

Suppose, then, there should be a decided determination 
throughout society, pervading our home-influence as well 
as our educational schemes, to impress upon the mind of 
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every boy, as clearly and perseveringly as we endeavor to 
impress a Greek verb, or a question in algebra, the idea 
that power is but a means to an end, and that the only real 
value of power is to enable its possessor to do a greater 
amount of good ; what a difference would be presented in 
the lives of men generally, could this impression be fully 
made, and distinctly preserved ! 

Nor need we entirely despair of this great end being 
accomplished. We have only to point out a course a little 
more difficult, to those who delight in accomplishing what 
they believe to be great—we have only to place a loftier 
distinction before the view of those who exult in pre-emi- 
nence. And there are innumerable methods by which 
this may be done, both at home and at school. Even the 
pugilist, who offers battle’ on the slightest provocation, and 
whose ambition it is to obtain by this means a position of 
physical mastery over all his companions, might surely be 
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made to understand, that it often requires more real cour- ° 


age to take the part of a poor, despised, or persecuted pers 
son, than to fight a distinguished one. In the same man- 
ner a boy might surely be made to feel, that more true 
nobility and generosity of character is displayed in kindly 
helping a dull, but willing schoolfellow with his lesson, in 
apologizing for, or putting the best construction upon the 


faults of his companions, in defending a weak and timid 


stranger in the playground, or in privately supplying from 
his own pocket the means of enjoyment to one who is less 
plentifully furnished, than in obtaining the highest emi- 
nence ever gained by the exercise of the mere instinct of 
selfishness, and love of power. A sensible boy might 
surely be made to understand that the noblest mastery he 
can attain, is a mastery over his own passions—a victory 
over himself ; so that whatever enterprise he may engage 
in, or whatever duty may rest upon him as a gentleman, a 
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man, or a Christian, he may be able to rise above sloth 
and indulgence, and, shaking himself free from all meaner 
considerations, to act with that moral bravery which dis- 


tinguishes the truly great. It is surely no difficult task to 


impress upon the unsophisticated and warm heart of a boy, 
a conviction that the highest nobility is to stand free from 
all personal selfishness, and to be ready, on every occa- 
sion when a great or generous purpose is to be accom- 
plished, to throw his warm feelings, his vigorous intellect, 
and his strong physical power into the scale of justice, 


- truth, or virtue. 


It is, in fact, the exhibition of some of these high and 
manly traits of character—and there is reason to doubt 
whether it is in reality any thing more—which has so long 
directed the admiration of the world towards the exploits 
of the soldier and the warrior ; this contempt of the little 
in comparison with what has been regarded as the great ; 
this strong determination not to be appalled by danger, or 
deterred by difficulty ; this utter forgetfulness of self in the 
moment of action, and disregard of all mere personal con- 
siderations when any thing daring was to be done; this 
onward course, undaunted, with the glittering steel before 
his eyes, and the death-shot whistling round his brow— 
still onward, though with the tide of life fast streaming 
from his wounds—and onward still, when the dark curtain 
had begun to fall, and his glazed eye grew dim; yet, even 
then, forgetful of himself, his last breath cheering on his 
comrades with the cry of ‘‘ onward” still ;—it is all this, 
more than the pomp and circumstance of war, which has 
deceived the world into a blind belief, that just because the 
energy, the fire, the strong determination, and the dauntless 
bravery of those who fought, were noble means, the ends 
for which those means were used, must needs be noble too. 
And thus mankind forgot the reckless waste of life, the 
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cruel slaughter, and the wholesale murders of the warrior, 
in the firmness, the courage, and the strength of the arm by 
which they were perpetrated. 

If, then, the admiration which the world is already pre- 
pared to offer to these exhibitions of manly daring, firm 
purpose, and vigorous action, cou/d be directed to the same 
attributes of character exercised through more salutary 
channels, and employed for higher purposes, such as the 
interests of society and the good of the whole human 
family require ; we should find here, in the very ground- 
work of man’s natural character, the materials for a new 
order of thinking, feeling, and acting, so soon as a higher 
standard of moral excellence is generally adopted. 

With regard to that class of boys whose situation in life 
throws them early into connection with business, either in 
the way of trade, or commerce, so short a time is generally 
allowed for the formation of their characters under the in- 
fluence of home, that, above all others, they appear to re- 
quire the application of some direct moral training calcu- 
lated to be influential in the government of their after lives. 
If, from amongst the former class, we look for our future 
statesmen and rulers, who shall sit in council upon the 
affairs of our country, enact laws for the regulation of the 
people, and give a tone to the habits of social intercourse 
throughout the higher ranks of the community, and thus 
necessarily, through all ranks; from amongst the latter 
class, we not only look for many who will, in all proba- 
bility, rise into the higher, but we find here a vast field of 
activity at work—a mass of industry and intellectual power, 
which, if united and consistent in its operations, is capable 
of throwing overwhelming weight into any scale towards 
which its opinions may lean. a 

It is not always as statesmen, nor even as Leoetit that 
men exert the widest influence in a moral point of view. 


i 


_ Meier bisshewbhes in England may be said to constitute the 

_body of the people. As such, then, in their united power, 

and in the general tendency of their principles and actions, 

_) they fi fix the moral standard of a large and important portion 

Sool the community. How individuals, thus situated, are 
prepared for the high responsibility of fixing this standard 
aright, is a question fraught with considerations by no 
means encouraging to those who seriously contemplate the 
aspect of the world in which we live. 

The sons of men of business, especially in our large 
towns, can necessarily derive but little benefit from the 
moral training of the father of the family ; because, for such 
training to be of any real advantage, it must be applied at 
the moment it is most required, and consistently carried out 
through all the social intercourse of daily life. The 

-mother, in such cases, is considered, almost universally, 
the responsible person ; and such is the pressure of the 
mother’s real or imaginary cares, that she is only too happy 
to get her sons sent off to school, in the hope of placing 
them under more able management than her own. This 
management usually consists of different series of lessons 
to be learned, and just so much order and respectful con- 
duct as are necessary for the good of the school. And 
thus far, nothing could be better, provided the boy was to 
remain at school during the whole of his life. At ane 
age, however, he is placed out as a clerk, sso ap- 
prentice, and to the duties of the desk, the warehouse, or 
the counter, nearly the whole of his waking-time is devoted. 
If his industry and application are crowned with success, 

_ after passing through various gradations, he may possibly 
find himself in the position of a man of property ; and the 
good or the bad influence he may then exercise, will depend 
entirely upon the views he has entertained of moral respon- 
‘sibility, and the corresponding habits which he has formed. 
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For one prosperous man of business, however, there are 
many, who, to the end of their lives, experience one con- 
tinued struggle to maintain a bare appearance of comfort 
and respectability ; and the little time and ability which — 
men thus circumstanced can possibly possess, for raising — 
the moral tone even of their own families, much less of so- 
ciety at large, renders it an object of incalculable impor- 
tance, that some means should be adopted in our systems 
of education, calculated to operate directly and decidedly 
‘upon the moral*sentiments. We have surely talked long 
enough on this subject without acting; and, now that pop- 
ular education has become one of the leading subjects of 
the day, a favorable crisis seems to have arrived, for ma- 
king this grand experiment upon a scale so extensive as 
fully to test its advantages, if earnestly and efficiently car- 
ried out. . | 

It has justly been observed on this important subject, 
that “we live in times when the question is not whether, 
but how the poor shall be educated.” And the same wri- 
ter* goes on to say—‘‘ I am aware that some enthusiasts 
in the cause of education anticipate results from it, which 
we know, as Christians, can never, through this instrumen- 
tality alone, be accomplished. ‘To the unsanctified heart, 
education may often be a bane, and not a blessing; but I 
do believe that it is impossible for us, except by miracle, to 
sustain Christianity in this country, unless very decided 
and very energetic measures be speedily adopted, to se- 
cure for our manufacturing population that moral training 
which is the basis of all good education, and without which 
religion becomes a mere dogma—an illegitimate mode of 
expressing political sentiment. Although I would not con- 
found moral training with what I consider to be religious 
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sducation, yet such training may be used as the handmaid 
of religion, and for want of it thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures are relapsing into barbarism, and becoming worse 


than heathens. m 


A strange anomaly has indeed for a long time existed 
in connection with this subject. We have so long talked 
about morals, without understanding our own meaning, 
and have so long assigned to the word itself a respectable 
place in connection with education, without examining 
whether or not it had any reality there; we have been so 
long satisfied too with the epithet good, as applied to both, 
as to be lulled into a sort of easy and comfortable belief, 
that good moral conduct must follow as a necessary conse- 
quence; upon what the world has agreed tv denominate 
good education. But the fact that this good education, 
which has now been tested for a considerable length of 
time upon a large portion of the community, does not pro- 
duce those moralizing effects which had been anticipated, 
might ere this, one would suppose, have awakened the in- 
quiry, whether in reality it may not be the quality rather 
than the quantity of our popular education, which is in 
fault? and whether we should not be wiser to endeavor to 
bring a new power into operation, than to expend our 
means upon establishing an increased apparatus for teach- 
ing what is already taught, without producing effects of 1 
kind which the present condition of our country so urge 


ly requires ? 

The outburst of children at the moment of separation 
from some of our schools for the people, might, one would 
think, cc avince any one familiar with the language then 
heard, and the scenes which then present themselves, that 
the studllion carried on within the walls had not been, in 
all respects, the best calculated for softening the passions, 
and harmonizing the tempers, of youth. And yet we are 
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absolutely astonished, and can in no way account for the 
fact, that so much spelling, reading, grammar, arithmetic, 
and even writing to boot, should not have made the pupils 
admitted to such advantages less selfish, quarrelsome, 
vicious, and depraved. We are absolutely astonished, that — 
the boy who has stood the first of his class in geography 
should go out and fight; that the best reader should steal 
the next boy’s dinner; that he who has gained the prize 
in arithmetic should use profane language; and that he 
who has been advanced to running-hand should trip up the 
heels of a lame child, and scamper off believing himself to 
have done a droll and clever thing. 

In fact, we are astonished, that with so handsome and 


-commodious a schoolroom as we have built, so excellent a 


master as we employ, such admirable books and lessons as 
we use, such an intelligent committee as sit, at stated 
times, in consultation upon the school—we are astonished 
that the children, altogether, upon whom these blessings 
are so liberally bestowed, should, in many instances, be so 
little superior in their moral conduct, to those who have 
never been brought under any instruction at all. 

But the reason for all this is more clearly understood, 
when we reflect, that such children, however highly they 
may have been taught, have had only half their faculties 
brought under any kind of systematic training during the 
hours of school-discipline. The other half, bursting forth 
into exercise the moment all personal restraint is with- 
drawn, display themselves in any manner to which passion 
or appetite may lead. Hence follows, among this class of 
boys, that general disregard of moral obligation, and viola- 
tion of moral law, by which they defy the authority of the 
master, and defeat one of the great objects of our educa- 
tional institutions, 


It is not a mere speculative opinion, nor yet a mere sug- 
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gestion of philanthropy, that the moral portion of our nature 
demands an equal, if not a larger share of our attention 
than the intellectual. We have the highest authority for 
believing this to be the case. The Bible is full of moral 
instruction, addressed to all, and adapted to every situation 
in life. It does not appear to have been necessary that 
there should be a revelation of the Divine will, with regard 
to the resources of the earth, or the pursuits of science in 
the discovery of natural laws. Man had a sufficient stim- 
ulus in his animal wants, to direct him to the use of his in- 
tellectual faculties in this extensive and important sphere. 


But along with his animal wants and propensities he had. 


bestowed upon him a higher class of feelings or senti- 
ments, most influential in directing his conduct in this 
world, and adapted for being wrought in with his destiny 
in the world to come. It is to this class of sentiments 
that the revealed will of God, so far as relates to human 
conduct and the obligations of man to man, is especially 
directed, with a simplicity which renders it intelligible to 
the meanest understanding—with a power and a sublimity 
which give dignity to every faculty of the human soul, as 
bearing intimate relation to what we believe to be the at- 
tributes of Deity itself. 

It is an advantage which cannot be too highly esteemed, 
that, in the moral instruction of children, we are supported 
throughout by Scripture. ‘There is no moral precept neces- 
sary to be inculcated, but we find it there. ‘The very lan- 
guage of Scripture, too, has a charm for the ear of child- 
hood ; and when we would enforce a moral truth, we know 
of no other by which it can at once be so forcibly, so- cor- 
rectly, and so agreeably expressed. 

Such being the case, it is difficult to imagine why so 
miany religious persons shrink from the idea of making 
moral training a distinct part of the business of education, 
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They tell us that no system of moral training can, with 
propriety, be carried on independently of religion. Inde- 
pendently of religious creeds, it certainly may ; but if, in- 
dependently of religion, means, without reference to the 
word, the will, and the works of God, far be it from any 
one, however deeply interested in the subject of moral im- 
provement, to lift a finger, even to point out the most per- 
fect walk on earth, if to such direction conditions so aw- 
fully repugnant should be affixed. So far from my own 
wishes would be such a system of education, that I would 
rather be one to welcome in that brighter day, when all 
instruction, both in science and philosophy, shall be made 
conducive to the one great end of magnifying the glory of 
God throughout his whole universe, and recognising his 
wisdom and goodness in the minutest, as well as the most 
stupendous, creations of his power. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCES. 


In the same proportion as the love of self, and the de- 
sire for mastery and pre-eminence, may be regarded as 
the general tendency of boyish character, vanity, or the 
love of admiration, may be considered as the prevailing 
characteristic of girls. 

This tendency of disposition is by no means confined 
in its operation to the subject of dress, or personal attrac- 
tions ; it may vary on the side of evil, through all the gra- 
dations of envy, jealousy, competition in what is not worth 
contending for ; it may practise what is absurd or mean, or 


actually wrong, because it possesses some recommendation 
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in the eyes of others ; and it may display itself in extray- 
agance, or inordinate indulgence in what a higher princi- 
ple would forbid. | 

The operation of this tendency of disposition may lean 
towards what is good, by inducing a desire to be amiable 
and agreeable to others, and thus to adopt such habits as 
are generally considered lovely and attractive ; to a stu- 
dious care not to wound, unnecessarily, the feelings of 
any, but to seek to win affection by cultivating feelings of 
a similar kind, and by being always prepared for the inter- 
change of offices of civility and kindness. 

Although inordinate vanity, and its natural attendants, 
envy and jealousy, have, in all probability, been the cause 
of more misery to woman,—have led to more contemptible 
meanness and egregious folly, as well as to more just re- 
morse, and to more wickedness, and even cruelty, than any 
other feeling incident to human nature,—there is still 
something in the favorable development of this tendency, 
so essential to the true loveliness of woman’s character, 
that it becomes, from these two opposing causes, a subject 
of the deepest importance when considered as a moral 
agent, at work, either for good or evil, for happiness or 
misery. 

Lest the reader should be alarmed at the idea of vanity 
in any form being an agent for good, let us, for a moment, 
look again at the meaning of the word, as here used, in 
order to a better understanding of the subject altogether. 
Vanity, as already stated, may be a love of approbation—a 
love of being beloved ; and when we reflect upon what 
would be the character of a woman entirely destitute of 
this tendency, we see at once, that, call it by what name 
we may, the tendency itself is of extreme importance as a 
part of female character ; for a woman wholly indifferent 
as te whether she gave pleasure or not,—who, sufficient 
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of herself, could stand alone without affection from others, 
and feel neither solitude nor isolation, would be very likely 
to enjoy that solitude uninterrupted either by admiration, 
sympathy, or love. 

So far as the education and habits of ladies in the higher 
ranks of society are formed upon principle, it is the princi- 
ple of being, saying, and doing, what is agreeable to oth- 
ers; and hence the origin of all those laws which regulate 
the manners and conduct of ladies of acknowledged good 
breeding. If, however, among the common amusements, 
pursuits, and avocations of men, an excessive selfishness 
is at work in such a manner as to add nothing to the gen- 
eral good,—it is no less evident, that in the experience of 
woman there is an excessive vanity, equally active, but by 
no means directed in its operation towards what is most 
worthy of being admired. 

Appearing in this form, vanity falls under just and severe 
condemnation ; and under this form alone it has so gener- 
ally been considered, that the idea of turning such a thing 
as vanity to any good account, is at once startling and re- 
pugnant to minds unaccustomed to the study of human 
nature. Looking at vanity under this form alone, and 
passing over all those little embellishments and amenities 
of life which owe their existence to this feeling, well- 
meaning but ignorant moralists have set themselves to 
root out vanity from the constitution altogether. With this 
view they have stopped its natural course, and it has found 
for itself other channels ; they have punished it, and it has 
grown beneath their hands ; they have made a jest of it in 
one garb, and it has quickly assumed another ; they have 
inveighed against it abroad, and it has seated itself at their 
own tables; they have preached it down from the pulpit, 
and it has msen up in every pew. In short, they have 
tried every expedient, and strained every effort, to exter- 
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minate vanity, and it still lives and flourishes among us, 
evincing no symptoms of diminution or decay. 

Indeed, how should it—when the whole character of the 
world we live in, the habits of society, the productions of 
art, and the purposes for which wealth is generally valued, 
exhibit uniformly the same desire to gratify vanity, in one 
form or another? A single walk along any of the princi- 
pal streets of our towns, or cities, might be sufficient to 
convince us, that to put down vanity would be to destroy 
the occupation of the shopkeeper, the manufacturer, and 
the artisan. A single evening spent in society, even 
amongst those by whom the pomps and the vanities of the 
world are professedly renounced, might be sufficient to 
prove, that a very considerable exception is made with re- 
gard to dress, furniture, or general style of living. But it 
would be idle to attempt to trace out the excess to which 
vanity is really indulged amongst all ranks and classes of 
society, whatever may be their profession ; for there may 
be as strong a desire to stand well in the opinion of others, 
lurking beneath the simplest habiliments, as outwardly ex- 
hibited in the most elaborate costume. 

The cure of this evil, wherever it is one, will never be 
effected by attacking it in its full-grown and vigorous state ; 
and we are too hard upon youth, circumstanced as it now 
is, to require of any one taught, trained, educated, ushered 
into society, and treated as young ladies generally are 
treated there, that they should be exempt from the feeling 
of vanity, whether mortified or indulged. ‘The very fact 
that woman from early childhood is unavoidably surround- 
ed by circumstances tending directly to call into exercise 
the prevailing tendency of her natural character, ought to 
stimulate our endeavors to bring into at least equal exercise 
those higher sentiments of human nature which would tend 
to retard the overgrowth of vanity, to control it sexercise, 
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and to confine the feeling itself to its proper place in the 
intercourse of social life. 

It is too much our custom, in attempting to give a right 
bias to the mind of youth, to speak in direct opposition to 
those facts which are written in legible characters upon 
the whole aspect of society, and not unfrequently at the 
very same time exemplified in our own conduct. A young 
lady who is strongly advised against the indulgence of 
vanity, who is warned of its dangers, and admonished of 
its evil nature, may be quick enough to observe, that al- 
most every thing around her bears direct and evident rela- 
tion to the supreme importance of being admired—that to 
be admired, either in themselves, their dress, their furni- 
ture, or any other of their possessions, is in reality the 
great business of life with a large portion of the community 
—that the largest sums and most extravagant prices paid 
by many of her friends, and perhaps by her own parents, 
are for things to be admired; and that in her own educa- 
tion the same principle is carried out to the extent of affix- 
ing the greatest amount of attention, time, trouble, and ex- 
pense, to those acquirements for which she can assign no 
possible use but that of rendering her an object of higher 
admiration. 

In all these acquirements, and especially in music and 
painting, it is the real artist alone, who is so lost in love 
and admiration of her art, as to be entirely forgetful of her- — 
self. The true genius can sing as the bird sings, and 
hear nothing, and feel nothing, but the thrill of her own 
melody. It is the mere performer who calculates upon 
effect, and who is unable to utter a note, or to touch a key, 
without a sensation of personal identity with the sounds 
produced. The same may be said of all those accomplish- 
ments which are studied as mere drawing-room embellish- 
ments, consequently as means of attracting attention and 
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admiration ; and to these, how important a place is now 
assigned in female education, it is unnecessary to inquire. 
Neither are these observations in the present instance 
mede with any other view, than to show that a young lady 
endowed even in a moderate degree with the common 
sentiments and feelings of human nature, and with vanity 
amongst the rest, has in reality no choice under ordinary 
circumstances of being otherwise than vain, according to 
the degree in which her natural tendencies of character 
may point that way. Hence follows that false estimate 
attached to things of mere external ornament—that practical 
preference given to mere embellishment of person, and 
general style of living, as well as to articles of property, 
and titles of distinction, above those sterling qualities 
which belong to moral worth. : 

Since then, in attempting to prevent the operation of 
vanity through its accustomed channels, we must not only 
change the moral tone, and the habits of society altogether, 
but even stop our busy looms, and destroy the beautiful 
fabrics of the manufacturer, as well as the ingenious de- 
signs of the artist, and the laborious industry of. the me- 
chanic ; suppose we should unitedly determine to let the 
subject of vanity alone altogether, trusting to the circum- 
stances of society for its support and continuance, so far 
as it is capable of being anagent for good: then as regards 
the evil it has done, and is doing every day, suppose we 
should endeavor to counteract this, by bringing into con- 
stant, healthy, and efficient exercise, those nobler senti- 
ments of human nature which are capable of throwing 
mere personal vanity, with all its littleness and folly, effec- 
tually into shade. 

We shall never be able by our utmost endeavors to keep 
the soil we are anxious to plant with useful and valuable 
trees, entirely free from all vegetation beneath. So long 
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as the soil retains its numerous elements of hidden life, so 
long as the sun shines, the dews fall, and the rain de- 
scends, some weeds will spring up and show themselves 
above the surface. But once let the trees of the forest 
gain ascendency, their aspiring trunks shoot upwards to 
the sky, and their noble branches overshadow the earth, 
and the weeds, if they do not cease to exist, will shrink 
into comparative insignificance, so as no longer to call 
forth anxiety, or even to attract attention to their growth. 

Under the master-working of the loftier sentiments, in 
connection with a high degree of intellectual cultivation ; 
and both being assisted in their right exercise by an equal 
cultivation of the powers of reflection and judgment, with 
these altogether overruled by religious principle, and ren- 
dered subservient to the aims and objects of the Christian’s 
life ; there would remain but a very humble and contracted 
field for the growth and exercise of vanity, and to this we 
might consign it with far more safety than has so long at- 
tended our endeavors to uproot it altogether from the con- 
stitution of the human mind. 

With regard to the higher classes of society, education 
can do little towards a better adjustment of the ideas of 
importance and value as at present attached to different 
attributes of moral character, until parents, and especially 
mothers, can be brought to see these subjects im a truer 
light. Education cannot enforce that systematic attention 
to the formation of character for which the attainment of 
accomplishments leaves no time; but there remains a 
large portion of the community not altogether beyond the 
reach of our earnest efforts, if consistently directed towards 
their moral reformation ; and to this we must first look for 
the happy effects of endeavors which cannot be begun too 
soon. Such, however, is the force of long-existing habits, 
and modes of thinking and acting, that for the present it is 
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greatly to be feared we must only look to those whose 
education is left entirely in our hands; and if, among 
these, we can raise the moral tone of feeling; if we can 
render the wife of the laboring man more vain of her 
clean house, and more anxious to display the fruits of her 
honest industry, than she ever was to flaunt her ribands in 
the street ; if we can render the poor girl more careful to 
preserve her unsullied character, than to adorn her person ; 
if we can make both of them believe that economy and 
independence, just and ready payments, and the spirit that 
would rather work than beg, are all more honorable, and 
more to be admired, than any thing which money could 
procure for them, even if they possessed their master’s 
‘well-filled purse, we shall not be idle workers for their 
benefit, nor for that of the community at large. 

In asking how this could be accomplished, the answer 
has hitherto been—“ by admitting the poor girl to the ad- 
vantages of education ;” and schools for this purpose have 
been established and maintained at a vast expenditure of 
money, and of noble effort. To a certain extent these 
schools have done well; and when the personal influence 
of the mistress has been good, they have been productive 
of beneficial results in an improved moral feeling among 
the pupils. In many instances, however, this is far from 
being the case; and considering the numbers who have 
now been brought under the instruction of these schools, 
the moral effects, as exhibited in the habits of girls and 
women of this class, are lamentably defective. And still 
we are told, that if the daughters of our working people 
should grow up bold, dishonest, or unprincipled women, it 
can only be because our schools are not ‘sufficiently nu- 
merous. 

But let us look again a little into the nature of these 
schools, and see, where they do exist, and operate upon 
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the public mind, how it is that so much reading, writing, 
and arithmetic does not make the children who receive 
these blessings, more peaceable, more honest, more trust- 
worthy, in short, more moral than they are. 

The little girl when first sent off to school by her pa- 
rents, goes, no doubt, with the idea which those parents 
generally entertain, that, if not absolutely doing a favor to 
the parties interested in her education, she is yet doing 
something expressly to please them, by making her ap- 
pearance at the school, and something expressly to vex 
them if she keeps away. There are often rival schools, 
too, in our rural districts; and nothing can produce a 
worse effect upon the moral feeling of the parents, than 
the threats and other efforts sometimes.used to detain their 
children from one establishment, and to prevent them going 
to another. It would seem scarcely possible that any 
right-minded persons should so far forget the real interests 
of the working-people, their own dignity, and the relative 
position of the two parties, as to condescend to the use of 
these and similar means; yet such is well known to be 
not unfrequently the case, where the low desire of swell- 
ing the numbers of a party takes precedence of all higher 
calculations. 

Thus prepared, then, the little girl sets out to school. 
She meets with numbers of her familiar companions there, 
and, pleased as she might be to join with them in the gos- 
sip or the frolic of the passing moment, there is an im- 
posing effect produced by the size, the order, and the 
general arrangements of the schoolroom, which occupies 
her attention, and disposes her to be quiet and sedate, so 
long as she sees that others are the same. But the first 
operation of that process, which is to reform the world, 
commences, and she must take her place, as one of a class, 
to be taught, or, in other words, to be domineered over, by 
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a girl not much older, and very little wiser, than herself. 
This girl, who is a monitor, she may possibly know very 
well at home, and it 1s equally possible that she may know 
her to be, out of school-hours, no better, in her moral con- 
duct, than the most ignorant child in the whole school ; 
yet, here she is, set up above her fellows—the tyrant- 
mistress, for the time being, of a whole class. Not very 
well acquainted herself with the lessons she is teaching, 
she makes frequent and troublesome mistakes, which con- 
_ fuse the class, and agitate her own mind. She knits her 
brow, speaks angrily, shouts—almost screams, to those who 
do not answer quickly—and sometimes has recourse to 
threats, and even blows. But the grand strife is about the 
change of places. Our little girl has discovered, that by 
close attention, and quick answers, she can rise above her 
chance companions, and occupy a place of honor, envied 
by the rest. No matter what. friendships intervene, nor 
what characters, less influenced than hers by the direct 
love of self-exaltation, stand above her now. Her eager 
eye is fixed upon that place of honor, and there she means 
to be. 

But, amidst-all the confusion of teaching carried on by 
one who needs to be taught herself, the mere verbal knowl- 
edge thus communicated, and the veritable cross-questions 
and crooked answers thus plying backwards and forwards, 
between the little mistress and her class, the squabbles 
about taking places occupy the most eager, to the exclu- 
sion of every other thought, as may be often ascertained 
by the quick snatching guesses, thrown out with no other 
aim than that of a bare chance of standing first. Often, 
too, the answers slip their proper questions, and gain or 
lose a step; so that, although both question and answer 
may be perfectly correct according to the book, they do 
not fit each other. As, for instance, “ What is a chamois- 
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hunter 2”. “ An animal like a goat.” No notice, however, 
is taken of this mistake, except to hook the answer upon 
the right question—no explanation of what a hunter is, or 
even a goat. Indeed, how should the child explain, in all 
probability herself as profoundly ignorant as any of her 
class? or, if she should happen so far to venture out of 
the accustomed beaten track, ten chances to one but her 
attempted explanation would be more puzzling than the 
simple statement in the book. 

These blunders, however, as belonging to the intellec- 
tual department, are not so much the objects of our present 
care, as the moral feeling awakened wherever such a pro- 
cess of instruction is carried on; and when we watch the 
process carefully, and listen to the tones of those young 
voices, accompanied by expressions of the countenance, 
at which a mother well might stand appalled, could she 
discern the whole amount of mischief that was going on; 
when we consider the natural—the almost necessary abuse 
of power, when vested in such hands, and the rebellious 
spirit as naturally rising up beneath it, each individual 
upon whom it operates being prepared, when her turn 
shall come, to act the monitor—to domineer, shout, scream, 
push, threaten, and even strike, as she herself has been 
domineered over, shouted to, and screamed at, pushed, 
threatened, and struck—when we consider all this, and 
that such is in reality the under-working of our natural 
feelings, when not more wisely governed, we must surely 
cease to wonder that our present systems of popular educa- 
tion do not produce a more softening and humanizing effect 
upon the people at large. 

But, beyond all this, our little girl discovers that there 
are premiums offered for proficiency in the different 
branches of instruction carried on. She finds there are 
so many tickets given for so many lessons duly said, and 
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that so many tickets will obtain for her a prize, which 
prize will again distinguish her above the rest, and make 
her an object of envy to the whole school. No matter to 
her what poor children are kept back from school by the 
express requirement of their parents, and thus lose their 
tickets while she makes sure of hers—no matter what dull 
intellects are laboring on with equal industry, but less suc- 
cess, than hers; her eager grasping hopes are fixed upon 
the tickets, and the prize, and these she makes her own. 
It is a grand day, too—that on which her triumph is com- 
pleted. There is a public examination, and ladies and 
gentlemen are present to see that she stands first; and, 
what is more, to see her bear away the trophy in which 
her vanity exults. And thus end the whole series of the 
most favorable auspices under whicha poor girl is ushered 
into the world, from one of our public schools for the work- 
ing people. 

It is not presumed that this little girl must, of necessity, 
be either selfish or vain. All that is attempted, is to show, 
that if either selfishness or vanity form any portion of her 
character, no surer means could well be devised for calling 
them into prominent and vigorous exercise. 

But there is a very serious view of the case which fol- 
lows after this. We know that the gratification of vanity 
is woman’s strong temptation; that out of “the wounds of 
her vanity” arise more than half the unamiable thoughts, 
words, and acts of which she is ever guilty. We know, 
too, that the great snare of the poor girl, when she leaves 
her parent’s roof, or even long before she leaves it, is her 
love of dress, and her desire to look as charming as she 
can. We are told, that in our schools this inclination is 
put down by not allowing flowers, in some instances ; in 
others, by cutting short the hair; and, in all, by lecturing 
upon the evils and the dangers of dress. 
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Is it possible any enlightened man or woman can be- 
lieve that vanity, inherent in the human mind, can be erad- 
icated by a process such as we have just been considering? 
As well might a gardener declare he had done every thing 
to eradicate a plant of noxious growth, because he had 
carefully nipped off the highest bud of each leading branch, 
while, at the root, he was digging, and watering, and en- 
riching the soil by every means he could devise. We 
have seen that the whole process by which the little girl 
was led onward in her school-attainments, was one of stim- 
ulated vanity and self-love. She has lost, too—by that 
other hardening process under which she was first subject- 
ed to tyranny, and then became a tyrant herself—much of 
her softness and sweetness of character. She has learned 
to domineer, to contradict, to order, and to strike; and, in 
the practice of these accomplishments, we know that like 
begets like—that rude and angry tones of voice call forth 
the same in reply; and we know also, that these and other 
passionate and pettish means, are always resorted to by 
those who exercise direct authority without understanding 
the great secret of moral influence. Authority, then, vest- 
ed in the person of a young and ignorant child, is an agent 
of much evil, both as relates to the party exercising it, and 
the party upon which it operates. 

Our little girl has now forgotten what it was to be timid, 
doubtful of herself, retiring, and modest. She comes for- 
ward with confidence, speaks loudly and confidently, as- 
sumes the tone and attitude of mastery; and as to her 
vanity, having tasted all the sweets of its highest indul- 
gence, what is now‘to hinder her, so soon as she possesses 
money of her own, from spending it in the indulgence of : 
the same vanity some other way ? Thrown upon the world 
as society is now constituted, I would ask—by how many. 
degrees is such a young girl more safe, for all her spelling, 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic—for the honor she ob- 
tained at school, or for the prize she bore away on that 
triumphant day ? 

Looking attentively at her situation, thus prepared for 
the world, and considering that, although she has been 
taught to read the Bible, yet, as in at least nine cases out 
of ten, the spirit of the Bible has not touched her heart ; 
we have now to consider, next, in what form temptation 
most frequently assails the heart of woman. From the 
Queen upon her throne, to the humblest orphan in a work- 
house, it is through the flattery of the tempter, and through 
that deepest of all flatteries, the hope—the promise, of be- 
ing beloved. ‘Trusting to this promise, the orphan in the 
workhouse is no longer poor, no longer without friends, out- 
cast, and desolate—believing in this promise, the Queen 
upon her throne has more than regal glory wherewith to 
bind her brow. . 

But what, let us ask, in the. whole process of the educa- 
tion of our little girl, has prepared her to withstand this 
great temptation, if it should assail her from an injurious 
source—if it should be mixed with poison, rather than 
fraught with that true sweetness which she may safely lay 
as a flattering unction to her heart? ‘The precepts of the 
Bible, and the occasional admonitions of her governess, 
are, in all probability, the only means which have reached 
her, at all adapted to bear upon that particular part of her 
character which is most easily assailed by the temptations 
of flattery. Without undervaluing either, but especially 
the former, it 1s sufficiently evident to every impartial ob- 
server, that the rapid wholesale manner in which serip- 
ture-truths are, for the most part, dealt with in our public 
schools, without explanation, and, above all, without being 
illustrated by familiar and parallel cases, is calculated to 
produce no moral effect whatever upon the youthful mind. 
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Although the method of teaching the Scriptures, in these 
schools, has, of late years, been much more attended to, 
and, consequently, improved—so far as relates to the his- 
tory of the world, the advent and office of the Saviour, and 
all those leading facts which constitute the foundation of 
the Christian’s faith—yet the simple moral instruction of 
the Bible is still neglected ; and until some means shall be 
adopted for impressing this more forcibly upon the minds 
of the rising generation, we shall have to confess that the 
moral degradation of our people puts to shame our boasted 
institutions for their good. ; 

I have said that the only means of correction brought to 
bear upon the vanity and self-love of our little girl, have 
been the precepts of the Bible occasionally read, and the 
admonitions of her governess occasionally extended to her. 
Thus much, then, on the right side ; but what has all the 
while been operating on the other? for here lies the se- 
cret of education—that that which supplies the greatest 
number of agreeable motives for action ; that which prom- 
ises the greatest amount of apparent good; and that 
which, thus provided with ends and means, is daily and 
constantly producing the greatest number of impres- 
sions upon the growing mind, is in reality forming the 
character of the child, whatever we may be doing in our 
schools. 

Here then we behold an influence in operation, far deep- 
er and stronger in its nature, and far more incessant in its 
application, than any mere ¢elling what is right can possi- 
bly be, while these agents are at work; and the fact that 
they are so busily at work in our streets, and our houses) 
in our shops, and our places of public resort, and in all the 
social intercourse which brings the trifling and the vain to- 
gether, ought long ago to have aroused us from the fatal 
dream in which we have indulged, while believing that 
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our educational systems were in their nature all that the 
wants of the people required. 

Perhaps a slight comparison betwixt the habits of our 
own people, and those of a neighboring country, will better 
illustrate what is intended to be proved, on the subject of 
vanity as exhibited by our female servants, and women 
generally in that rank of life with whom, alone, it appears 
to be considered that excessive dressing is at all a sin. 

It is impossible for an English person to live much in 
France, without being struck with the superior good taste 
of the women of that country as regards their dress. In 
particular, we admire and extol that of the peasantry, who 
adopt a costume of their own, which is admirably adapted 
by its form and texture for the occupations in which they 
are generally so industriously engaged. One thing above 
all others is peculiarly striking—that no shabby finery is 
to be found amongst them. Even in the case of female 
servants, such a thing as a tawdry bonnet with the cast-off 
ribands of her mistress is unknown. In short, they are 
guiltless of the wish or the attempt to imitate their superi- 
ors in station, in the style of their dress. They have a 
costume of their own with which they are better satisfied, 
which suits them better in itself; and there is nothing by 
which they would probably bring upon themselves more 
ridicule, than by deviating, like the English, from this 
sound principle of good taste, as well as common sense. 

Of course I am speaking of the people generally, and in 
such remarks must exclude Paris, which is too much the 
centre of the world, as regards all subjects of this descrip- 
tion, to be considered as representing France alone in the 
habits and customs of its inhabitants. 

On the first view of this subject, we eagerly exclaim— 
‘‘ How superior are the poor women of France to that 
foolish vanity which so often leads to the frightful disfig- 
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urement of ours, as well as to the emptying of their purses, 
and the ruin of their husbands, and themselves!” But are 
the poor women of France in reality less vain? By no 
means. Witness many a lovely brow with bands of silken 
hair so carefully smoothed down ; and, instead of a grisly 
bonnet, many a neat cap, as white as driven snow, with 
border never ruffled—witness many a scarlet hood, so 
tastefully arranged, or kerchief with its rich but always 
well-contrasted colors, tied around the head as if with 
Grecian skill—witness a thousand lifile arts, but all in 
perfect keeping with the place and circumstances of the 
wearer—all appropriate, and never tending to destroy that 
suitable distinction betwixt the mistress and the maid which 
gives a dignity to both. 

This simple and familiar instance is brought forward 
only for the purpose of showing that natural vanity, with- 
out being eradicated, may be directed into channels which 


render it much less injurious to the good of the community 


at large, than it is found to be amongst our female servants, 
and workwomen generally, who appear to be peculiarly 
deficient in what is called good taste ; and who, conse- 
quently, rush upon any expedient that presents itself for 
the gratification of their vanity, without considering the 


gross absurdity of such indulgence of a misplaced ambition, 


where it leads them to ape the outward representation of 


those whom they never, in any other respect, can hope to 
be like. 


Instead, then, of eradicating this natural tendency to- 


vanity, or love of approbation, for such it may easily be 
made—instead of violently attacking it in its vigorous 
growth and fruitfulness, after its roots have struck deep, 
and its branches have overshadowed more important plants, 
we should study its lawful use and wise direction in very 


early life; and above all, we should endeavor to fortify 
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the character against all excessive indulgence in this grat- 
ification, by sound moral views with regard to higher prin- 
ciples, and nobler motives for action—principles‘and mo- 
tives which, if rightly exercised, are not only capable of 


producing higher enjoyment than ever was derived from 


vanity indulged, but of preserving from that endless train 
of miseries and mortifications which so often constitute the 


bitterness of woman’s lot. 


But to return to the little girl with whose simple history 
we began. It is but too evident that her experience at 
school has not been of a softening, harmonizing nature— 
that she has lost the bloom, if we may so call it, of her 
early life. And thus, even amongst those who have enjoy- 
ed the benefit of being educated-in our public schools, 


there are not a few of the female scholars, who, with all 


the disadvantages of a bad home-training, become vain, idle, 
extravagant, and quarrelsome women. We see them 
standing at their cottage-doors, looking out for any amuse- 
ment which chance may throw in their way; we hear 
them screaming to their children ; we look into their houses, 
and wonder at their discomfort, improvidence, and waste. 
In times of scarcity and trial, we hear of them being de- 
tected in acts of dishonesty, and soliciting charity under 
false pretences ; we know not whom to believe ; and, look- 
ing around upon all this, and considering what its influence 
must be on the minds of children trained up to such prac- . 
tices, we propose, as a panacea for all these evils, that the 
rising generation shall have more reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic, than their parents have enjoyed. 

Say the best we can of the little girl who obtained the 
first, prize at the examination, hers is a low style of moral 
character; her conduct, though it may be decent and 
orderly, is influenced by low motives. She has, in fact, 
no knowledge or conception of any other. ‘To please her 
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governess, and the ladies connected with the school, is 
without doubt a laudable desire; but it is not, after all, a 
safe foundation upon which to build—it will not sustain 
her through a life of temptation, in which, to do what is 
strictly right, is too often to offend. 

Contrasted with such a character, we see distinctly how 
great would be the superiority of one, who, with the same, 
or even a smaller amount of general knowledge, had clear 
perceptions of the requirements of moral obligation, and 
who habitually submitted her own actions to this test. I 
am not, of course, presuming to build upon such a founda- 
tion as any ground of satisfaction beyond the present life. 
I would be considered as speaking of woman in her 
temporal condition alone ; and even as such, I am not 
afraid to repeat, that there is in the development of indi- 
vidual character, in the discharge of social duties, and in 
the exercise of high and noble sentiments, an immense 
difference betwixt those who have had their intellectual 
faculties alone brought under cultivation, and those who 
have also had their moral faculties called into exercise, 
and properly directed in their use in early life. 

I believe, too, that under such training we should soon 
behold that beauty in the female character, which there is 
much in the present aspect of society to make us look 
upon.as purely fabulous. It is not the graces and ac- 
complishments of life that are wanting. These are pro- 
gressing every day. It is, that, along with these, we 
want more of the firmness of the Spartan mother, who 
had no welcome in her heart or home for the son who 
should return. dishonored—more earnestness of purpose, 
more directness in the love and the practice of truth— 
more daring to be what the conscience and the judgment 
approve—in short, more dignity and more purity of charac- 
ter combined. — 
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Nor is this all. With the strength, we want the beauty 
of the moral character. We want more open and practi- 
cal acknowledgment of those deep principles. which lie at 


the foundation of man’s real life—more outward manifesta- - 


tions of an inward sense—more of that music in our daily 


walk, which is but the echo of a soul in harmony with 


itself, with nature, and with God. All this we would 
reverently acknowledge never can be found without re- 
ligion; but why should we learn to be satisfied with a 
religion, in which these elements of moral being form no 
part ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
CLAIMS OF THE POOR. 


THE purity of untrodden snow is an emblem of inno- 
cence familiar to every poetic mind; and though, speaking 
literally, we may find but little in this world to bear the 
description of perfect purity, yet, as a field of freshly- 
fallen snow, stretching along the valley, or up the moun- 
tain side, where step of pilgrim traveller has never been, 
nor wandering herds have trod, nor bounding chamois left 
its footprints on the silver waste—as such a field of snow 
is pure, compared with that which lies amongst the busy 
haunts of men; so is the mind of infancy a spotless and 
unsullied page, compared with that on which the world 
has written the dark history of its evil ways. 

Who is there cold enough to contemplate the face of 
childhood without an anxious longing to ward off, if that 
were possible, the first sad stain? It is, in fact, this first 
destruction of the bloom of life which constitutes the 
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pathos of our history; and poetry and music know no 
strains so plaintive, as those which tell of the first link 
broken from a golden chain. The rain which beats 
upon the bosom of the lily—the. touch of the rude hand 
that crushes the butterfly’s downy wing—the storm that 
breaks the gentle waving of the standing corn—the frosts 
of autumn, when they strip the verdant bough—are em- 
blems of that first sad blight which sin and sorrow bring 
upon the heart. They are emblems too true; for as the 
broken flower can never bloom again, nor trodden snow 
resume its perfect whiteness, so the deeper stains of evil 
leave a mark which nothing can efface. We know—and 
blessed is the page on which that truth stands prominent! 
—that, in the sight of God, the fallen one may be restored, 
the guilty one made pure; but, as regards the guilty one 
himself, the memory of sin is ever present, with all the 
dark polluting streams which it poured upon his soul. He 
who has run a long career of wickedness can never be 
again like the young child, with bosom spotless as the 
snow. 

Without, however, speaking of the innocence of child- 
hood in any other language than that of poetical allusion, 
we must allow that there is something in the guileless 
truth, the purity, the trustingness of childhood—its unac- 
quaintance with the vices of the world, with its artful 
plausibilities, and with all the hardening processes to which 
the heart becomes subjected in its worldly trials—we must 
allow that there is something in all this more precious 
than the wealth for which it is too often sacrificed ; and 
although we know it is impossible to keep the innocence 
of childhood, along with the wisdom of riper years, yet 
there are degrees of purity which it is most important that 
we should give our best attention to the duty of preserving, 
and which, by the right use of rational means, and with a 
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blessing on our efforts, there is little doubt but we might, 
in most instances, preserve. 

With regard to female character, especially, it is most 
important that guilt should never be incurred, because 
there is this peculiarity in the constitution of the mind of 
woman—that, having lost the good opinion of the world, 
she acknowledges no motive sufficient for endeavoring to 
regain her own. In fact, the world is well agreed upon 
this point, that a high moral standard is absolutely neces- 
sary for women, whatever it may be for men; and scarce- 
ly the most reckless of the latter class, scarcely the most 
depraved or unprincipled himself, would consent to any 
regulation of the moral code, that would be likely to render 
women generally more degraded. Even to such individ- 
uals, as to all, there is a beauty in the character of an in- 
nocent young girl which nothing else upon this earth can 
equal. No matter where—in what station, or what place, 
this beauty is displayed: its influence is the same in all. 
And such, from ancient times, its influence has ever been 
—so deeply felt, so universally acknowledged, that even 
the hungry lion has been said, by poets, to pause in his 
career of blood, at once struck down and rendered power- 
less by the soft earnest gaze of young, and innocent, and 
guileless woman. 

Whatever tends to impair this innocence in woman, to 
cast suspicion on her smile, or make her purity a jest ; 
whatever throws a shadow, however slight, upon her 
name, that is the rain which beats upon the bosom of the 
lily—the rude, ungentle hand which crushes the light but- 
terfly—the storm which levels to the ground the golden 
grain—the frost of autumn, which steals upon the summer 
flower; that is the first blight, after the = of which 
she can never be the same again. 

The many superior advantages enjoyed by the higher 
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ranks of society, and especially by women of this class, 
in comparison with those of the more industrious and more 
humble portion of the community, are peculiarly calculated 
to bring the kind hearts which beat within this privileged 
circle into close sympathy with hearts by nature as kindly 
toned, among the poor and the unprotected ; where the in- 
nocence of the young girl is not less lovely, nor her purity 
less precious, than those of the titled beauty, when she 
first steps forth into an admiring world. 

For the poor working girl, then, we would ask a mo- 
ment’s kind attention; and first let us regard her in her 
childish helplessness. What spectacle is more affecting 
than that of the laborer’s little daughter, introduced so early 
into her mother’s toils and cares—almost herself a little 
mother, in the thought she has to exercise, and in her ac- 
tual labor for the family at home. Behold her at her father’s 
hearth, a weary drudge ; behold her in the street, a play- 
thing for rude boys ; behold her in the lanes or fields, she 
is dragging her little brothers and sisters by the hand, or 
carrying one who is almost as heavy as herself; behold 


her at service, she is the recipient of many a hard word, if 


not of many a blow, and even at best is perpetually blamed 
for not knowing what she never has been taught ; behold 
her wherever her lot may be cast, it is one of severity and 
hardship ; but that is nothing, if she can only keep her in- 
nocence, her modesty, her truth. | 

Without wishing, or presuming to cast a shade upon the 
many kind endeavors made, in the way of public institu- 
tions, for the protection of young women of this class ; 
without depreciating the value of the good advice so fre- 
quently extended to them, it is impossible to suppress the 


inquiry, “ And is this all?” while considering the moral . 


wants and claims of this interesting portion of the com- 
munity. It may be asked in reply to this inquiry, “* What 


at 
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more is possible?” I answer,—a great deal, with those 
who have the power of influence at their command. A 
great deal might be accomplished by that influence being 
thrown into such channels, as would operate directly upon 
the tone of moral feeling pervading those whose means 
of living are dependent upon the powerful and the rich. 
Many ladies have influence of a far higher kind, as well ; 
but all have this, proportioned to their property ; and even 
through this, inferior as it is, a vast amount of good might 
be effected. 

But leaving this view of the subject to be considered 
more fully in its proper place, we will return to the little 
daughter of the working man, who, if she can but keep her 
modesty, her innocence, and her truth, by being fortified 
from within by a strong feeling of the supreme dignity and 
beauty of a virtuous character, may pass as safely through 
the crowded streets, as the child whose wealthy father 
allows her not to appear without protection by her side, or 
attendants in her train. Not all the punishments inflicted 
by the severest law, upon the rude aggressor against the 
peace of the poor man’s child, would prove so powerful for 
her preservation in the ordinary walks of life, as the con- 
sciousness within her own young heart, that industry, in- 
tegrity, purity, and virtue, are the most precious ornaments 
with which a poor girl can be adorned. Believing this, 
she turns a deaf ear to the flattery which assails her per- 
sonal attractions alone ; and, earnest in her occupations, 
whatever they may be, she escapes one half, if not the 
whole, of those temptations which beset the idle and the 
vain, whose minds have never been impressed with the 
nature or importance of true moral worth. 

The consideration of how few, how very few poor girls 
go forth into the world thus fortified, is not more melan- 
choly, than that of the temptations which on every hand 
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assail them, unprepared, as they too frequently are, by any 
previous thought or feeling of the value of their own char- 
acters, as honest, creditable, and virtuous girls, or of the 
immensity of their loss in sacrificing even the smallest 
portion of their title to an honorable name. 

Glancing but slightly, as perhaps is best, at the dark 
catalogue of treachery and crime which mark the downfall 
of the unprotected of this class; and which, simply be- 
cause they are unprotected, pursue them with a meanness 
and a cruelty bearing no comparison in its enormity with 
any other meanness and cruelty practised on the earth ; 
passing by the gloomy features of this dark picture, which 
an active benevolence is also attempting to bring to light, 
in the hope of establishing some claim to the pity and 
protection of the public on behalf of the helpless and de- 
ceived ; it cannot be denied, that this is an aspect of hu- 
man life peculiarly demanding a just exercise of moral 
principle, in order to avert the dreadful consequences of 
our long neglect. 

Let us compare for an instant the situation of the inno- 
cent young girl, with that of herewhom some of our be- 
nevolent institutions receive, when every other home of 
peace and safety has closed its doors upon her. All honor 
to the yearning hearts of the kind Christian mothers—of 
the intelligent and influential ladies, who cannot let the 
case of the abandoned one pass unattended to—who cannot 
sleep in peace without doing something to provide a shelter 
for the houseless head; and who, consequently, at great 
cost of time and effort, and still more of feeling, carry on 
the noble work of protectingyand endeavoring to reclaim 
all such, who, having wandered from the path of virtue, 
are anxious to return. 

It is impossible to speak in terms of sufficient gratitude 
and admiration of those benevolent individuals who engage 
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in this good and patient work, whatever their rank or situa- 
tion in life may be. Whether they have the tender heart 
of woman to compassionate, or the strong arm of man to 
protect, theirs is a work, which, in its unobtrusive quiet- 
ness, in the directness of its aim, and in its pitying for- 
bearance and self-denying energy, is beyond all praise. 
Society at large can never know its long-suffering, its pa- 
tience, its endurance—the sacrifice of peace which it in- 
volves—or the difficulties which it presents to a delicate 
but earnest mind. All this, however, has been, and still 
is, borne with heroic firmness; and if but here and there a 
victim is rescued, or a repentant one restored to respecta- 
bility, and friends, and home, how abundant seems the re- 
ward of all their noble efforts, to those who devote their 
energies to this great work of mercy ! 

After looking, however, at the amount of kindly feeling, 
high principle, and noble effort—at the patience, the devo- 
tedness, and the frequent disappointments—of these be- 
nevolent individuals, let us look at the amount of actual 
means of reformation, which, with all their efforts, they 
are able to bring to bear upon the case in question. We 
see, in most of our large towns, places of punishment, cor- 
rection, refuge, and reformation, adapted to meet every 
stage and condition of this class of delinquents. These 
are established and conducted at great expense; there 
must consequently be some positive return produced by the 
industry of those who are received within their walls. 
Nothing can be better adapted to their own situation, than 
steady application to some active employment. Indolence 
would be productive of the worst consequences. It is, 
therefore, highly in their favor that they are compelled to 
work, and their employments aré generally of such a de- 
scription as to involve neither difficulty nor hardship. 
This work is, for the most part, conducted in silence, in 
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order to obviate the consequences arising from evil com- 
munications ; and, when we add to this, the religious ex- 
ercises of morning and evening worship, conducted by a 
matron, or superintendent; and the periodical visits of the 
ladies of the committee, with many excellent addresses, 
not always, however, so worded as to be intelligible to the 
most ignorant or degraded; we see the whole amount of 
moral means which a wealthy and intelligent community 
have been able to apply to a class of cases, perhaps, upon 
the whole the most lamentable and hopeless which the 
history of the world records. | 

Bearing in mind that not only the safety, but the reformation 
of these unfortunate individuals is the high object aimed at, 
we are tempted to ask, what is there presented by these 
means, of power sufficient to bear any proportion to the 
necessities of the case? What is there to inspire them 
with a new moral sense? What is there to convey to them 
any clear idea of the real attractions of a virtuous life ? 
Their experience of it during what to them is, perhaps, the 
first experiment ever made, is marked by nothing so promi- 
nently as sewing, and silence—sewing and silence from 
morning till night; or, if some are engaged in more labori- 
ous duties, it is silence still. And there they are, all si- 
lent, but their memories crowded to agony with a past 
which was all excitement, and which, now, in its frightful 
alternations of reckless extravagance and hungry want, 
looks, at times, even more attractive than the dead walls 
of the silent penitentiary. 

So little, in fact, have this class of beings been previous- 
ly prepared by the education of circumstances, to endure, 
and still less’ to profit by, the discipline imposed upon 
them, that the wonder seems rather to attach to any re- 
maining, than to many making fatal choice of the liberty 
which is freely granted them, to withdraw from the protec- 
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tion of the penitentiary, if, after mature consideration, such 
is their deliberate choice. This choice, as well as every 
reasonable indulgence, is allowed the inmates of these 
establishments. ‘They are the recipients of much kind- 
ness, and often are they seen with tears of real contrition 
on their cheeks—often with smiles of gratitude upon their 
lips, while Christian friends are talking to them, perhaps 
of the comforts of a long-lost home—of the precepts of a 
venerable parent—of the snares of a deceitful world, and 
of the hopes of another, where the tempter never comes. 
‘To these impressions they appear by no means insensible, 
so long as the excitement by which they are accompanied 
is kept up; but the hours of leaden silence fall heavily 
upon their souls again, and again they rebel against that 
discipline, which, by a fatal mistake, is supposed to be the 
only power within our reach for preserving society from 
this class of evils. Such are the moral means applied to 
the cure of that, which might, by the exercise of half the 
same amount of benevolent effort judiciously applied, in all 
probability in a vast proportion of instances have been pre- 
vented. 

We are apt to forget, in the case of such persons, what 
has been going on under the education of circumstances. 
During their whole lives vice has been arraying itself to 
their view, in the gayest and most attractive colors. It is 
true they may at times have detected the gaunt figure of 
the skeleton amongst the guests carousing at the festive 
board. Itis true they may at times have heard the clank- 
ing of the chains concealed beneath the gorgeous robe in 
which the ghost of pleasure apes a real form ; but if nei- 
ther the grim representation of death on the one hand, nor 
the danger of captivity and cruel thraldom on the other, 
had power to counteract the force of those attractions which 
vice had succeeded in presenting to their view; we may 
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well believe that some influence, more powerful and at- 
tractive than mere quietness and silence, would be wanted 
on the side of virtue, to allure them onward into a safer and 
a happier path. 

A thoughtful observer of the moral aspect of society, 
acquainted with the nature and requirements of the human 
mind, would see at once that positive means are necessary 
to be put in,operation, if we would hope to accomplish any 
great amount of good—that negative means are not suffi- 
cient—that silence is not working any real cure. Indeed, 
it is difficult to say what would; but certainly the reading 
aloud of suitable books of an interesting nature, and stri- 
king in their direct moral tendency, would be one step to- 
wards improvement in the mode of discipline, and one 


which might easily be taken, without reducing materially | 


the profits of the work carried on in these establishments. 
After looking at the almost hopeless situation of this 
class of individuals, as relates to any moral cure; after 


looking too at the vast amount of patient effort, perseve- 


rance, and kindly feeling, exercised on their behalf, at the 
expense incurred, and the painful interest awakened by 
their claims—and who can wish that these should be less ? 
who would not rather they should be more a thousand-fold ? 
—yet after looking at all this, let us go back, and see how 
little had been done for the same unfortunate beings, be- 
fore the cruel blight fell upon the promise of their early 
years, the stain upon their once fair names. Then it was, 
that a little Christian kindness, a little motherly care, a 
little patience and forbearance, on the part of a master or 
a mistress, might possibly have saved them. With a little 
of that pity, that solicitude, that earnest thought, which 
pursues them in their degradation, if judiciously bestowed 
upon them at the time when they were still innocent, 
yet perhaps unprofitable, servants; from what a gulf of 
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guilt and misery might they not possibly have been 
snatched? 

How is it, then, that towards those young, undisciplined, 
and heedless creatures, who vex our patience in their early 
servitude, we have so little either of charity or forbearance, 
to say nothing of solicitude and forethought for their real 
welfare? How is it that, amongst our benevolent and 
Christian ladies, there are so few who will permit young 
girls, on first going out to service, to share the blessings of 
their personal influence, and maternal care? The general 
plea for escaping this, by no means pleasant duty, is, that 
family affairs do not admit of such arrangements, that young 
servants are troublesome to teach, that there is no time to 
spare for them—and a thousand other excuses, all reason- 
able enough in themselves, if we had nothing to answer 
for in this world or the next, but simply our own comfort 
and convenience. 

Indeed, there are but few situations except the lowest, 
which young girls on first going out to service can obtain ; 
and thus, during that critical period of their lives, when, 
the character is undergoing the most important change— 
the transition from girlish helplessness, to womanly deter- 
mination; from ignorance of all things, to knowledge of 
the habits of by no means the best portion of a world, con- 
sistent in little but its selfishness and eagerness about ma- 
terial good ; at the critical time of this transition, the poor 
man’s little daughter is generally placed out in some ex- 
posed and inferior situation, at best under the teaching of 
servants whose education from circumstances has been no 
better than her own. ) 

It would be a sad history, could we penetrate into the 


secrets of these situations, and see to what the poor girl is . 


exposed. Sent out on errands for all forgotten things, and 
often for things forbidden in the family, she is not only 
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trained to the artful management of such affairs, so as to 
elude detection, but even sometimes sent with a falsehood 
on her lips. Besides which, she is usually the scape-goat 
for the sins of other servants, while her dependence upon 
their favor for rendering her situation tolerable, or the re- 
verse, prevents her daring to speak openly in her own de- 
fence. In addition to which, she must necessarily be the 
hearer of much that is objectionable; for if servants, 
generally, are as unprincipled as we hear it often stated 
that they are, what must be the training of a young girl 
committed entirely to their management, and let into all the 
secret arrangements by which they support each other in 
what is wrong? Even in inferior situations, where few 
servants are kept, or even where the little girl is alone, her 
circumstances are for the most part of a hardening and de- 
teriorating character with regard to moral worth, tending 
rather to sharpen her perceptions of expediency, than to 
deepen her impressions of the value of what is honest, true, 
and right. 

From such an education, or rather from one still worse, 
carried on perhaps with a cellar for a home, and a street 
for a. playground, we cannot wonder that so many of the 
daughters of our working people should fall into habits of 
the most degrading vice ; more especially, when assailed 
on one side by wretchedness and want, and on the other, 
by the flattering promises which temptation can so well 
adapt to the circumstances of the ignorant and unwary. 

It is sufficiently evident, that the only legitimate and 
efficient influence exercised for the good of the poor girl, 
must come from her parents, and especially from her 
mother; and wherever the wife of a laboring man.is her- 
self a well-principled, industrious, economical, and _right- 
minded woman, her character is sure to tell upon her family, 
so that her daughters may be easily distinguished by their 
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modesty and prudence, and by other valuable characteristics, 
not likely to forsake them in afterlife. In the cottages of 
our working people, however, it is a melancholy fact, that 
such mothers are seldom found; and even where they 
might be, under happier circumstances, they are, for the 
most part, called away to other occupations, in order to in- 
crease their means of living, while their children are left 
to take their chance at home. This must necessarily be 
the case, perhaps each year to a greater extent than the 
last, especially in our manufacturing districts ; a fact which 
renders it more and more important, that some effective 
measures should be put in operation for the protection and 
improvement of the children of the poor. 

That upward and onward tendency which marks so 
strongly the character of the English people, and which, 
if rightly directed, is so great a good, is equally capable of 
being a great evil, where a false good is made the object 
of attainment. Seeing the great strife which is carried on 
in the world around them, to obtain, possess, and exhibit 
to the admiration of others, whatever is beautiful, fashion- 
able, or becoming—seeing all this in their superiors, as 
well as their equals, the poor girl, as well as the rich one, 
becomes educated by circumstances to believe, that rich 
and costly dress is one of the great ends for which a wo- 
man lives; and, more especially, she comes to think, that 
the more, in all things, she can approach to the appear- 
ance and position of a lady, the better her position will be. 
Under this impression, hundreds and thousands of poor girls 
prefer the business of a dressmaker to what they regard as 
the humbler duties of household labor ; and the constant 
demand for hands in this department supplies a means of 
living, which might, under proper restrictions, be both re- 
spectable, and in a high degree comfortable, to the parties 
concerned. Enough, however, has been said of the abuses 
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which have crept into this system, to render it unnecessary 
to dwell much upon the subject here. But while one party 
are blaming the balls, and the fashionable entertainments, 
as the direct and sole cause of those dreadful abuses which 
have been dragged to light; while another are bitter in 
their invectives against the mistresses of such establish- 
ments ; and while a third, with more active benevolence, 
are devising means for the protection of the poor needle- 
women ; the case, altogether, remains almost as hopeless 
of cure as if it had never been taken up. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely one of those which nothing can reach, except a 
higher tone of moral feeling diffused amongst the people at 
large. . 
Let us think for a moment—for it is well worth the 
trouble—how such a tone of feeling would operate. In 
the first place, the lady ordering her dress for a particular 
time—perhaps for some public occasion—would recollect 
that she was a responsible being, and not merely a doll, to 
be decked out to the best effect, without regard to any 
attendant circumstances. As a responsible being, and at. 
the same time a woman of influence, she would make it 
her business to inquire by what means the dressmaker 
would be enabled to fulfil her engagement, supposing the 
season to be one of general pressure, and numbers of la- 
dies requiring the same attention as herself. We know, 
perfectly well, that the threat, either expressed or implied, 
of withdrawing her patronage, in case of the work required 
being executed in an inferior manner, or not punctually 
sent home, has a powerful effect upon the mind of the 
dressmaker. Suppose, then, the lady, convinced herself 
of the higher importance of not overworking the hands 
employed, should apply the same powerful stimulus to the 
purpose of protecting from oppression those who are un- 
able to protect themselves, and, with this view, should 
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threaten, that if any of the underworkers, engaged in her 
service, were deprived of their necessary rest, it would be 
the last occasion on which the dressmaker would enjoy the 
favor of her countenance. Of course, after such a stipula- 
tion, a higher rate of payment would be required; and if 
the lady was one who considered justice and humanity 
towards her fellow-creatures of higher importance than a 
trifling sum of money, she would not object to pay for the 
rest and the sleep which is absolutely necessary for the 
health of those who engage in her service. 

Thus far, a higher tone of moral feeling, on the part of 
the lady, may effect all the purposes of protection to the 
young apprentices and workwomen, whose comfort is not 
alone the object to be considered, but whose very lives 
may be said, to a certain extent, to be in her hands. But, 
beyond this, the dressmaker herself, if influenced by the 
same sense of justice and mercy, might safely declare her 
inability to perform that which could only be completed in 
the given time, at the sacrifice of a fearful amount of health 
and strength. It is no offence to truth, to say we cannot 
do that which could only be done by the infliction of cru- 
elty and wrong; and this noble stand made by the dress- 
maker herself, would do much towards a better adjustment 
of the rate of payment on the part of the rich, and the 
amount of labor on the part of the industrious poor. 

As regards this last class, also, one is tempted to think 


some good might be effected, by their open expression of. 


that honest indignation against the encroachments of op- 
pression, which every human being has a right to express. 
This, in the present state of things, would be expecting too 
much, when habits of patient submission in some, and of 
cringing servility. in others, have been inculcated from 
childhood, as the best, and, indeed, the only expedient, for 
escaping from hunger and want; it would be expecting too 
: 14 
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much, where actual bread, the food of the passing day, is 
at stake, and the delicate and feeble frame must have 
shelter for the night; it would be expecting too much, 
where the general tone and tendency of society is in favor 
of expediency, or the science of obtaining what is most 
wanted by the quickest and easiest means. It would be 
expecting too much, that a poor young girl, surrounded by 
such an atmosphere as now pervades society, should dare 
to lift up her voice in her own defence—should dare to do 
any thing, in fact, but suffer, and work, so long as her eyes” 
and her hands retain their power. 

Should such a voice, however, be raised from out of one 
of these hotbeds for disease and misery, we should stand, 
at first, astonished at so rare an act of insubordination. 
But, should that cry of human suffering be echoed by the 
thousands whose actual feeling it expressed; and could 
there, by any possibility, be a new impulse given to that 
principle of human nature, which, even in these young 
hearts, must rise and swell against the hardship of their 
lot; they would have so much of truth and justice on their 
side, that even the busy world would listen to their cry, 
and the natural consequence would be, that public shame 
would quickly fall upon the parties most implicated in 
their wrongs. 

A deep lesson may be Leach while contemplating the 
class of cases here alluded to, and especially the latter. 
It is, that society is now, even with the best intentions, 
unable to cure what it has neglected to prevent. Well 
and nobly did the poet, with his song of sadness, plead the 
cause of these poor sufferers ; and well and nobly, too, 
have others labored for them, perhaps with more of prac- 
tical effect: but what can pity do in suchacase? Our 
pity, and our generous indignation, too, though shared with 
thousands of intelligent and active beings, are powerless 
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to effect a radical and certain cure, so complicated is the 
nature of the evil, so closely interwoven with the numer- 
ous threads by which society is bound together. 

What then remains? Are we to go on in the same 
course, with these great tragedies enacting still before our 
eyes? By no means. There are warm young hearts 
committed to our trust—minds yet untutored in the wisdom 
of the world—high thoughts, and noble energies, and ca- 
pabilities of love and kindness. Who will come and aid 
us in the glorious work of turning these into God’s own 
appointed channels, so that they may flow with health and 
gladness, through the humblest valleys of our land, leaving 
a moral beauty in their track more fragrant than the bloom- 
ing flowers which nature scatters there—more fruitful than 
the golden harvests which man’s industry procures ? 


CHAPTER X. 
EDUCATION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


TueEReE are few words in the English language respect- 
ing which so great a diversity of opinion exists, with re- 
gard to their precise meaning, as education. In the pres- 
ent instance it is sufficient to speak of two different kinds 
of education—that of circumstances, and that of instruc- 
tion as conveyed through the direct instrumentality of 
teachers. 

The education of circumstances is that which is perpet- 
ually going on within and around us. It derives its pecu- 
liar bias, whether towards good or evil, from impressions ; 
and it operates in the formation of character, by supplying 
or suggesting motives for action. So long as the mind is 
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capable of impression, and so long as the habits are capa- 
ble of change, this education is going on, whether we de- 
sire it or not; and so powerful is its influence in making 
us what we are, that the utmost expenditure of money and 
labor in the direct business of teaching, has often been 
found altogether unavailing in counteracting the effects, or 
averting the consequences of this kind of education. 

It is a serious thought, and perhaps it would be well if 
it should become the subject of serious alarm, that the ed- 
ucation of circumstances commences with’ the first impres- 
sions of childhood, and that such impressions often fix 
themselves upon the mind under no more careful or judi- 
cious superintendence than that of an inexperienced and 
ignorant nurse. The sports of the nursery, with all its 
little world of jealousy and strife—its reconciliations, its 
tears, and its tenderness, supply an extensive and fruitful 
field for the cultivation of moral character. Neither les- 
sons nor lectures, unless applied at the precise time when 
they can be carried into practice, will ever be found to 
produce impressions of equal force with the well-timed ap- 
plication of discipline, at those critical moments which 
require both knowledge and tact to turn them to good ac- 
count. ‘Theseemoments occur chiefly in the play-room— 
in the sports of the field, or the garden—or, perhaps, when 
the little tired one lays its head upon the downy pillow at 
night, and begins to think quietly about the events of the day 
—the justice or the injustice with which it may have been 
treated—the kind or the unkind words it may have heard 
—the generous or the ungenerous return it may have met 
with, for some little act of benevolence, or self-denial, 
which, at such times, it ponders upon,—and questions 
whether it shall ever repeat again. 

A mother is generally thought to do much, if she under- 
takes the teaching of her children in the first rudiments of 
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scholastic knowledge ; and yet this is perhaps the only 
part of their education which can, with safety, be deputed 
to one who has not their highest interest at heart. Teach- 
ing the early branches of what is generally called school- 
learning, is, comparatively, a mere mechanical process— 
teaching the subjection of animal propensity, under the 
influence of moral sentiment, is a work of the most mo- 
mentous import, and can only be effectually carried on by 
the use of right means judiciously applied to a great and 
noble end. 

The example of those with whom children are associ- 
ated, forms an important branch of the education of cir- 
cumstances, and it operates in the formation of character 
chiefly through the medium of pleasing or painful im- 
pressions made upon the mind. ‘Thus, a child may be 
carefully instructed in the duty of loving its parents, and 
relatives, and admonished as carefully against the evils of 
disobedience and disrespect ; but if the relatives do noth- 
ing better than instruct and admonish—if they fail to in- 
spire, in their own persons, any sentiments of love or 
reverence—and, especially, if, in their general conduct, 
they are harsh and unfeeling, unreasonable in their require- 
ments, unjust in their decisions, or regardless of integrity 
and truth, the best lessons of the ablest teacher will fail to 
inspire, in the heart of the child, those feelings which 
ought to be the spontaneous growth of circumstances in- 
volving close relationship, familiar intercourse, and natural 
affection. 

The formation of moral character is much more depend- 
ent upon what is agreeable, or otherwise, in external cir- 
cumstances, than is generally supposed. ‘Thus, many 
well-meaning, and even excellent advisers, fail in produ- 
cing the good they fondly anticipate; nor is there any 
more frequent, or more painful cause of disappointment, 
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than that of the parent who has to regret that his excellent 
advice has been all thrown away. Could such parents 
look into the inner working of the minds of their children, 
they would often perceive, that kindly as their advice had 
been meant, kindly, too, as it possibly had been received, 
there had been in relation to the character of the child, a 
system of education carried on by circumstances, a series 
of impressions produced and confirmed, and a course of 
discipline effectually applied, of a character entirely op- 
posed to their own wishes, and which their own mere 
verbal teaching had proved utterly powerless to counter- 
act. . 

A striking instance of the education, or, rather, the train- 
ing of circumstances, is frequently seen in the case of an 
only child of indulgent parents, whose every thought is 
centred in its happiness. It often happens in such cases, 
that the parents have the greatest desire for their child to 
be generous and considerate towards others, and their best 
endeavors are used to make it willing to share its enjoy- 
ments, perhaps, with some occasional visiter, or even to 
resign them altogether, when they interfere with some act 
of kindness or duty. 

Such parents do not consider that they are requiiing 
scarcely less than an impossibility of their child; all the 
circumstances of its life having tended to make it, in its 
own person, the object of primary—indeed, of sole consid- 
eration. ‘l’o a child thus situated, every event that affec- 
tion could overrule, has been made to bend to its wishes, 
and every person has ministered to its gratification. There 
has been no competitor in the whole range of its indulgen- 
ces: it has possessed, exulted, feasted, and enjoyed alone. 
Circumstances have educated it to be selfish, and nothing 
but the discipline of companionship with its equals in age, 
rank, and rights, can re-educate it to be sufficiently yield- 
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ing, generous, and considerate to others; unless, indeed, 
as years advance, the child itself, becoming convinced of 
its deficiencies, should exert a more than common degree 
of moral power, so as to overcome the disadvantages of a 
its early training. 

It would, however, be extremely unfair, to look only at 
the discouraging aspect of the education of circumstances. 
When these are favorable to the right development of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral faculties of a child in the 


home of its parents, nothing can be more admirably adapted cc 
than family ties, to render it all which a benevolent Crea- ‘ 
tor designed for its good—the blended affection and au- A 


thority of the parent—the helplessness and natural depend- “i 
ence of infancy—the equal rights, and the relative claims 
of brothers and sisters, all tending to render effectual and 
complete, the discipline which nature has provided, and 
which only waits for the higher instrumentality of an en- E 
lightened religious faith, to render it a preparation for all | 
that is practically good in this state of existence—for all 
that is eternally blessed in the world to come. 
To allude to any thing like neglect of the moral training 
of children in private families, and especially in the fami- 
lies of religious parents, must, [ am painfully sensible, 
appear like unwelcome interference with what all parents 
have an undoubted right to judge of for themselves; more 
especially as all, from intimate knowledge, possess the 
best opportunity for correct judgment. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that general hints are widely different 
from private interference. But, with the profoundest re- 
spect for the practical workers in home-education, and the 
strongest conviction that many engaged in this work are 
quietly and unobtrusively making themselves acquainted 
with more important truths than meet the eye of the pub- 
lic, I would still venture to ask, if families in general con- 
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tain within themselves all the moral good required, why 
are we as we are? ‘That grievous offences, and crying 
evils, do exist amongst us, there can be no manner of 
doubt; but, from whence do they come; or, why are 
they not corrected by the influence of our often-boasted 
homes? 

Even with the best possible desire, on the part of pa- 
rents, combined with the highest capabilities, how few do 
we meet with, who, by their own showing, possess the time 
and the means for educating their own children. The rich 
seldom dream of such an occupation being any part of their 
duty ; those who are engaged in business, find no possible 
time for such a pursuit, and the poor are well known to be 
generally incompetent, besides being fully engaged in pro- 
viding, by their labor, for the more urgent wants of every 
day. ‘‘ Home Education,” therefore—admirably as its na- 
ture and consequences have been defined, and efficiently 
as we know it to be carried on in some rare instances—as 
a general means of correcting the evils of the present state 
of society, is, evidently, a thing which it would be useless 
to consider in the light of a practical good. Indeed, there 
is reason to fear it is becoming less and less so every day. 
As the claims of society, and the pressure of public busi- 
ness, increase; as men become more and more absorbed 
in business, and in all kinds of money speculations; as 
women in one circle of society are giving more and more 
of their time to any amusement that leads them away from 
home ; and, in another circle are yielding increased atten- 
tion to those rapidly-advancing claims upon public charity 
and benevolence, which leave but little time for private du- 
ties ; to what point in our moral horizon are we to look for 
a ray of hope, that the help so urgently required will em- 
anate from home ? 

There is no word in our language to which in all proba- 
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bility, so many warm hearts have responded, as that of 
home. ‘To the sailor on the midnight watch—the soldier 
on the eve of battle—the shepherd on the hills—the wea- 
ried huntsman rettifning from the chase—the wanderer 
when he asks a stranger’s welcome—even the outcast and 
the alien, when they watch the glow of evening fires, at 
which there is no place for them—the prodigal upon his 
death-bed, where no father’s voice is near—to each and all 
their childhood’s home may be “the brightest, purest spot 
on memory’s page ;” and often, like the morning sun, for- 
gotten in the busy noon of day, may this sweet home with 
all its once endeared associations, its kind and gentle in- 
fluences, be brought back to vivid recollection at the sad 
close of a long life ; for it is no mystery of the poet’s art, 
which has invested the loved name of home with all its 
powerful influence over the passions and the hearts of 
men, though verse has never found a more prolific theme, 
nor music sung a more enchanting lay. If there be one 
thing real in this life, it is the influence which home has 
exercised upon the heart, the conduct, and the experience 
of mankind. 

But has this powerful influence always been for good ? 
Is it now exercised for good? Is it not rather narrowing 
down to little but a name? In fact, what is there to sus- 
tain it, with one half at least of the community? Pleasure, 
business, or public duties, on the one hand—public duties, 
morning calls, or evening parties, on the other—the hurry 
of innumerable occupations, all succeeded by alternations of 
weariness, and exhaustion; these, and many other causes, 
arising chiefly out of the high-pressure of a working world, 
have indeed gone far towards stripping its poetical asso- 


ciations from the sweet name of home, and with them, it 


is greatly to be feared, no small amount of its good influ- 
ence too. 
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In speaking of the defective moral:influence of home- 
training, it must still be borne in mind, that nothing border- 
ing upon what is understood by ¢mmorality can be intended 
here. Nothing, in fact, beyond those @Arrow and defective 
views of what is right, which grow upon the mind in a 
low moral atmosphere ; but, more than all, those habits of 
neglect which are required by frequent association with a 
world in which a high standard is not recognised; both 
which may often place the children subjected to such a 
rule, in as dangerous a position as where the habits of a 
family are more directly and positively wrong. Where, 
for instance, a fond but injudicious mother shrinks from 
speaking wholesome truths to her children, fearing to give 
them pain, or fearing still more, to make herself appear less 
kind, less lovely in their eyes. Such a mother, when her 
children grow up selfish, inconsiderate, and practically re- 
gardless of herself, as in all probability they will, from 
having had no higher motives set before them, nor better 
feelings called into exercise; such a mother often has to 
weep the bitter tears of disappointment, while the wounded 
feelings which she cannot tell, or which, if she did, would 
not be understood, ultimately create dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust between herself and her children, altogether destruc- 
tive of her influence over them, and too often of the peace 
of her own mind, and the happiness of her home. And all 
this may exist with the best possible intentions on her part, 
but accompanied with entire ignorance of the moral wants 
of her children, and consequently of the fatal mischief she 
has been doing. 

One other instance may suffice, and it relates to the 
most important subject which a mother can bring before 
the consideration of her child. In this case, the doctrines 
of the Christian religion may be clearly explained, and 
faithfully taught, according to the limited views of an un- 
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enlightened believer; yet all this may be done in such a 
manner, and with such accompanying circumstances, that 
the mind of a child will receive a lasting impression 
of religion being a system of technicalities, or a system 
of mere church and chapel-going; while, in other in- 
stances, where the spirit of party reigns pre-eminent, 
Protestantism, by the same kind of defective and indirect 
teaching, may come to be regarded just as something op- 
posed to Romanism—Dissent, to Church-of-Englandism ; 
and so on, through all the varieties of religious education, 
as it may be carried on even in families whose conduct 
is most exemplary ; so much so indeed, as never to be 
spoken of in connection with what the world calls good 
or bad morals. 

Results, of a nature equally unsatisfactory, have follow- 
ed, and are following, to a melancholy extent, that system 
of Scripture teaching, which, by a frequent mistake, is call- 
ed religious education; and which satisfies too many, that 
while they are impressing the history of the Bible upon 
the mind of youth, they are in reality training up the child 
in the way he should go. ‘‘Itis a serious mistake,” observes 
Mr. Stow, “to suppose that the reading or mere knowledge 
of Scripture facts, is all that is suflicient to make a good 
man. Scripture says, ‘knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
(or love) edifieth.’ It does not stand alone, like mere 
knowledge, but extends its efforts in every direction. Many 
are influenced by a sense of the stern virtue of honesty— 
Thou shalt not steal—and they would not pick their neigh- 
bor’s pocket for the world, but these same persons who 
reverence the words of the eighth commandment, may steal 
their neighbor’s good name without a pang, and be entirely 
unmindful of the commandment—Be pitiful, be courteous. 
They practise the sterner virtues, it may be, but make 
nothing of the command—‘ Whatever things are honest, 
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lovely, and of good report, think on these things,’ and 
‘ do.’ 9 

If party spirit, prejudice, and worldly-mindedness, exist 
in the world around us to such an extent as to frustrate 
much of the good which benevolence would gladly effect ; 
and that they do so, we hear as the subject of complaint 
and lamentation every day; and if a low tone of moral 
feeling pervades the secular affairs of mankind, leading to 
the frequent conclusion that self-interest is a more generally 
predominating motive than a sense of right; these evils 
must originate somewhere, they must be encouraged by 
some parties, they must find shelter in some homes, and be 
cultivated by some agency: it can be of no use, therefore, 
to disclaim our participation in them altogether. The fact 
is,.we are professing one thing, and acting another, in a 
greater or less degree throughout the whole of our social 
intercourse ; and what is worse than all, we are deceiving 
ourselves by the mere act of talking in favor of one set of 
principles and motives, when the whole machinery of 
practical and daily life is influenced by motives and prin- 
ciples of a different, if not of an opposing nature. 

Instead therefore of requiring only the very small 
amount of attention which has hitherto been given to the 
subject of moral training, to stem the tide of improvidence, 
folly, and vice, which is now threatening the welfare of 
society, we want in reality an array of attractive influence 
on the side of what is right, of sufficient power to work 
against the stream of habit; and, in short, to turn the 
whole tide of popular feeling. 

I venture to use the word feeling, because whatever may 
be the tendency of our conversation, and even the bias of 
our convictions, we do not really feel aright, when we 
suffer our self-love, or our worldly interest, the customs of 
society, or the example of persons of distinction, to operate 
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upon our lives and conduct, so that we habitually regulate 
our actions by what is expedient, rather than by what is 
strictly right. We may talk well, while this is the case, 
and we may even think rightly, so far as to admonish 
others ; but, with no better standard of excellence practi- 
cally acknowledged, it is but too evident that our feelings 
are in the wrong. 

Judging, then, by what is habitually allowed in private 
conduct, and allowed too, when, in the case of another, 
it would. be clearly seen to be wrong, it is not speaking 
too comprehensively to say that the general tone of 
popular feeling with regard to moral responsibility re- 
quires to be changed, before any great amount of good can 
be effected in the moral condition of the people. 

The education of circumstances, when considered as 
including the habitual modes of acting—not of talking— 
which prevail in the world, is indeed a powerful enemy, if 
directed against the moral welfare of society; but we 
must not forget that it is equally powerful in the opposite 
seale; and if once this mighty power could be gained over 
to the side of virtue, in masses of the community, as 
happily it now is in the case of noble-minded individuals 
who stand forth like stars in our midnight gloom ; what 
happy consequences might we not anticipate, even if only 
here and there a moral garden began to be cultivated, in 
which all the laborers should be unitedly bound to one 
common cause. 

At present it is greatly to be feared, that in the educa- 
tion of circumstances, the predominant influence is in 
favor of what is wrong—too often in favor of actual vice. 
We see the beneficial results of a long-continued line 
of right conduct; but unfortunately, we do not so clearly 
behold the first attractions, and it is by these that the 
youthful mind is most frequently led. On the other hand, 
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every thing is effected which art can devise, to allure the 
unwary. Taste is consulted, variety supplied, conveni- 
ence studied, self-love indulged—every thing, in short, 
which an intimate knowledge of the nature and wants of 
the human mind can suggest, is made subservient to the 
purposes of the world, in alluring both the young and the 
old to every species of indulgence in which the lowest 
propensities of man’s nature assert their mastery over the 
higher. 

Let us look for an instant at the situation of young 
men ; and as the morals of the industrious classes appear 
to form a subject much more open to discussion than 
those of the titled, or the wealthy, let us look at the situa- 
tion of that numerous class now rising up, and coming for- 
ward in their turn to be masters of houses and families, 
and conductors of business on their own account. Let us 
look for an instant at the situation of apprentices and as- 
sistant workmen, during the time when their characters 
are undergoing the process of formation. ‘They are, for 
the most part, considered and treated as little better than 
intruders in the family with whom they are located. ‘The 
full enjoyment of all the rights for which his parents have 
stipulated, may, at the same time, be the young man’s 
portion; and yet there may be little indeed to allure him 
to the fireside of his master. But on the first moment of 
escape from the office, or the counter, if he turns his steps 
away, how different is the scene presented to his view ! 
Follow him to any of those haunts in which he meets 
with discontented and ambitious spirits hike his own, and 
there he often finds himself a hero, great and glorious in 
the debating-room, and well for him if that were all; but 
often great, too, where it would be the highest honor to 
be insignificant; often happy for a moment, where it 
would be a greater blessing to be wretched. Such is the 
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situation of hundreds and thousands of those busy multi- 
tudes who throng our daily paths, with every thing to 
allure on the one hand, by fair but deceitful promises of 
enjoyment; and often with a mere blank on the other, as 
to any pleasurable sensations produced by surrounding 
circumstances. And yet we wonder that so many youths 
should go astray; and, turning a deaf ear to the admoni- 
tions of wisdom and sobriety, should rush into those 
scenes of excitement and excess, which have so often 
proved the commencement of a downward course, ending 
in misery and ruin. 

Looking still lower in the scale of society, we see but 
too clearly, that the education of circumstances is nearly 
all which a large portion of the community receives ; and 
what is the nature of these circumstances, the streets of 
our towns and cities, and the places of favorite resort in 
our rural villages, too distinctly explain. In the families 
of the poor, where both parents are fully occupied, and 
often absent from home, there can be little education of 
any kind carried on by them, and their children are con- 
sequently left, in a great measure, to the education of the 
street. To such children, especially, some means of bring- 
ing them under a better system of training, would be a 
benefit of incalculable value. ‘The parents themselves 
being ignorant of the nature of this benefit, and wholly in- 
capable of appreciating its value, can never be looked to 
as the parties likely to make any effort requiring personal 
sacrifice, to obtain a better education for their children. 
The case altogether is therefore well calculated to excite 
serious inquiry, whether the same authority which has 
been called upon to interfere in protecting this class of 
children from the evils of excessive labor, might not be 
wisely and benevolently exercised in protecting them from 
the still greater evils of ignorance and vice. 
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Could the human mind be kept a perfect blank, waiting 
only to be filled up with what the poorest individual has 
happily the means of hearing from the pulpit; did the 
character remain stationary when not brought under direct © 
or systematic training, we might then, with some show of 
reason, turn a deaf ear to the great question, whether the 
people shall be educated or not. But, unfortunately, this 
is so far from being the case, that the idle boy, and the 
neglected girl, whom we call wn-educated—as if that were 
all, are both receiving, from the training and companion- 
ship of the street, an education in all respects calculated 
to render them disgraceful to society, and degraded in 
themselves. It is not, then, by leaving this portion of the 
family untaught, and unattended to, that we are actually 
leaving so many minds unoccupied, and so many charac- 
ters unformed. Rather are we consigning those minds to 
the most false and injurious impressions from surrounding 
circumstances, permitting the faculties of those neglected 
beings to be stimulated into activity by the most unlawful 
motives, and allowing them, as industrious agents, to be 
employed in carrying on what is most prejudicial to them- 
selves, and to society. It is, therefore, not a negative, 
but a positive evil, when the right education of the people 
is neglected. 

In all other duties of life, except the great duty of moral 
education, we preserve a constant reference to the future; 
and upon this principle, a system of progression is carried 
out in what is taught, with a view to qualify for every busi- 
ness and profession, indeed, for every honorable and suc- 
cessful pursuit. In moral discipline alone, we appear to 
confine our attention to the present moment; and if a child 
has been what is called good to-day, we conclude it will 
be good to-morrow ; forgetting that on the morrow or the 
next day, it may be associated with a different class of 
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circumstances, tried by new temptations, and altogether 
thrown unexpectedly upon motives to which it had pre- 
viously been in a great degree a stranger. 

To certain actions it is customary to affix certain punish- 
ments or rewards, and if these are duly executed, we 
consider our discipline without a fault; forgetting that the 
child subjected to this system, will have to be sent forth 
into a world in which no such punishments and rewards 
are known; and therefore, if it has reasoned only upon 
the evil of certain actions by the consequences attaching to 
them, where these are no longer found, it will be entirely 
at fault in its moral estimate of things. 

- We think, if we have taught a child the duty of obedi- 
ence, by punishing every act of an opposite nature ; and 
the virtue of pleasing ourselves as its lawful guardians, or 
governors, by rewarding its endeavors to do so, either with 
smiles, or other marks of approbation—if, by such means, 
we have taught a child to be obedient, and solicitous to 
please, we consider that a sure foundation of good moral 
character is laid; but we forget that the child is going 
forth into a world, in which the first act of obedience re- 
quired of it may be an act which virtue and religion com- 
mand it not to perform—we forget that it is going forth into 
a world, where, to give pleasure, even to those holding au- 
thority over it, may sometimes be to violate the laws of 
justice and of truth. 

If the busy world in which we live deserves all, or only 
one half the hard things which are said of it; and if what is 
too often brought to light by the sudden vicissitudes of for- 
tune, the wreck of property, the disruption of parties, and the 
bitterness of feeling which ensues—if what is then reveal- 
ed be a fair specimen of that which is kept back, either 
secretly justified by custom, or openly glossed over by suc- 
cess, it is time, indeed, that we should bethink ourselves 
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of some means by which the young may be prepared—not 
for adapting themselves to the habits of such a world, but 
for resisting, calmly and unitedly, yet firmly, and even to 
the death, if need be, the temptations which present them- 
selves, on every hand, to follow in the same course which 
those before them have pursued—temptations, not perhaps 
io open vice, but to those secret and sometimes plausible 
indulgences of a vitiated moral state, which must be, in it- 
self—in its very being, action, and existence upon earth, 
an offence to God and an injury to man. When will the 
good, the wise, and the enlightened begin to look into 
these things with as much industry, intelligence, and fore- 
thought as they now employ upon the circumstances and 
requirements of mere physical existence ? 


CHAPTER XI. 
EDUCATION OF SCHOOLS. 


AFTER a calm inquiry into the nature of that education 
of circumstances, which is perpetually going on; and a se- 
rious consideration of the frequent tendency of such educa- 
tion towards what is expedient, rather than what is right— 
towards what is productive of immediate and tangible 
profit, rather than a good which is incalculable, because 
impossible to be traced out through its innumerable chan- 
nels, or measured in its extent of benefit to mankind—after 
looking impartially at the general state of society, as it now 
exists and carries on its operations, at the customs it sanc- 
tions, the habits it encourages, and the plausibilities under 
which its secret influences are disguised—after looking at 
all this, too, operating upon the poorer classes, as influence 
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always does from the higher to the lower, we naturally 
come to the inquiry—what the education of our schools is 
preparing as an antidote to the evils arising out of this low 
state of moral feeling, now so generally acknowledged in 
its effects, though still so little regarded in its cause. 

Education is doing much in our schools, for much is re- 
quired by the physical wants of the world at the present 
time, which continually demand an increase of effort in 
every sphere of knowledge, and every branch of intellect- 
ual attainment. In this way our schools are doing much, 
and they appear likely to do more and more. The de- 
mand for.properly qualified preceptors is rapidly increasing, 
and colleges, or institutes, are springing up, in which the 
best means of instruction are concentrated, and brought to 
bear upon mind in the mass, so as to convey the greatest 
possible amount of knowledge to the greatest number of 
scholars in the least given time. Nothing can be more 
admirably adapted for this purpose than the methods of 
teaching adopted in some of these institutions ; and if men 
had no moral part to perform in the world, no moral duties 
for which they are responsible, and no moral faculties be- 
stowed upon them for the performance of these, nothing 
could be better, altogether, than the education thus con- 
ducted. Women, also, are now admitted to the privileges 
of this mode of instruction; and if they had to be en- 
gaged in learning all their lives, nothing could be better 
for. them. 

But, we are told, the moral government, the order, the 
regularity, pervading these institutions, is without a fault ; 
and, certainly, none can have enjoyed the pleasure of a 
personal observation of the manner in which the whole is 
conducted, without being prepared heartily to subscribe to 
the truth of this assertion. It is, indeed, a beautiful spec- 
tacle, to witness within the walls of these institutions, so 
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many young faces, animated by earnest minds—strangers, 
and friends—neighbors, and those from a distance—all 
punctual to a moment, all intent upon the business in hand, 
and all—in addition to a vast amount of valuable know- 
ledge—acquiring habits of attention, application, quickness 
of perception and thought, with an ambition stimulated by 
emulation, to rise higher and higher in the pursuits of 
learning, science, and general information. Under the 
teaching of the ablest preceptors, and by a systematic ar- 
rangement of every thing that is done, an amount of know- 
ledge is thus poured into the youthful mind, of which, 
hundreds and thousands of intelligent beings will, no doubt, 
experience the benefit in afterlife, so far as their intellect- 
ual existence is concerned ; and this is necessarily so 
blended with their moral life, that neither set of faculties 
can be judiciously cultivated, without the other being, in 
some measure, improved. It is freely granted, then, that 
nothing could be more orderly, better regulated, or more 
entirely adapted, than some of these institutions for the 
purposes required. And why? Because the pupils are 
doing nothing but learning as rapidly as they can; and, 
if the whole of their lives was to be a continuation of 
the same process, or, if it even required the incessant 
application of the same faculties, and no other, the great- 
est enthusiast could demand of education no more than 
this. 

Morning, noon, and evening, the same faculties are 
called into exercise—the intellectual alone ;—and such is 
the pressure upon these, that incessant application at home, 
at the close of every day, is necessary, to prepare for the 
business of the next. In favor of this system, it is said, 
that the pupils, in many instances, enjoy the advantage of 
the moral discipline of home; and where this is good, and 
there is time for its application, none can doubt the benefi- 
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cial results it is calculated to produce. ‘Time, however, is 
the great thing wanted even here. 

It is with the utmost respect, both for the enlightened 
individuals connected with some of these institutions, as 
well as for the high advantages in the way of acquiring 
knowledge which are thus afforded, that these remarks are 
offered ; but earnestness in the cause of moral reformation 
leads to the inquiry, whether all these systems of education 
are not just so far defective, as they fail to bring into exer- 
cise one half of those faculties of mind which are to regu- 
late the habits in afterlife, to supply motives and principles 
for consistent action, and thus to form the whole character 
by a process of right feeling, as well as thinking. And 
deep, indeed, is the regret with which these observations 
are accompanied, that while machinery so admirable is put 
in operation for cultivating to perfection all the intellectual 
powers, there should be no machinery of equal force ap- 
plied to the moral—nay, not so much as an attempt, sys- 
tematically made, by all these learned men—these public- 
spirited individuals—these earnest workers of all classes, 
and all parties, to bring even the smallest amount of means, 
equally well directed, to bear upon the cultivation of man’s 
moral nature. And, unless the study of this subject can 
be looked upon as a science—unless erudite professors can 
be induced to give to it that attention which its importance 
demands—there is reason to fear it will still be cast into 
the shade, as a subject of no vital interest to the world; 
until the awful results arising out of its neglect shall press 
upon society with a weight even heavier and more alarm- 
ing than now. © 

It is impossible to use feeble terms in speaking of so 
great—so urgent a want as that which now prevails through- 
out almost all our systems of education ; and, what is most 
discouraging, in an especial manner throughout those which 
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appear in the present day to be most approved. However 
great the magnitude and extent of our social evils, few per- 
sons ever dream of looking for their prevention here. And 
thus, from that very process to which the anxious father is 
looking for the worldly prosperity, the happiness, or the 
distinction of his son in afterlife—to which the heart of 
the fond mother is turned with confidence, in its making 
her children all which her partial love has pictured for 
their good—from that very process which the world is 
trusting to for its own regeneration, are left out of all con- 
sideration, (as capable of being wrought into a system of 
practical utility,) the entire elements of man’s moral exist- 
ence. ‘That the consequences of this negative evil, opera- - 
ting so powerfully in early life, are easily and naturally con- 
verted into positive evil, by the education of circumstances, 
has already been shown. It remains therefore only to 
touch slightly upon some of those methods of teaching, 
which are applied more directly to the wants of the labor- 
ing classes. 

Under a strong impression of the importance of providing 
education for the people, in the readiest, and at the same 
time the least expensive manner, those systems were 
adopted which became known by the distinctive names of 
Bell and Lancaster; and it is not easy to imagine how 
better plans could have been devised for meeting the exi- 
gencies of the times in which they originated. ‘The diffi- 
culty of procuring a sufficient number of teachers must at 
first have appeared immense ; but this difhculty was soon 
met by converting the children themselves into teachers— 
each little monitor the instructor of a class but one degree 
more ignorant than themselves. And thus the system 
worked, and has worked on for years, bringing thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands of children within the sphere of 
its influence. 
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- That such a system was good—nay, possibly the. best 
which could have been adopted for the times when it arose, 
is scarcely in the present day a matter of doubt. But 
there has been ample time since then, for the preparation 
of more efficient teachers to almost any extent—and what 
have we been doing? Because the plan was good at first, 
we have been resting satisfied that nothing could be better ; 
and thus while almost every other system and mode of 
operation which relates to our inventions, arts, and manu- 
factures, has been undergoing the most rapid and decided 
improvements ; up to the present hour, our method of edu- 
cating the people has remained very nearly the same for 
the space of thirty or forty years. 

_ In venturing upon these remarks, the last thing intended 


or desired, would be to throw out any insinuation against 


the individual agency of the many able, indefatigable, and 
excellent persons, who have devoted their time and their 
energies to this great cause. It is no fault of theirs, that 
the system altogether has not béen productive of higher 
moral results. For such it was not calculated; and if here 
and there a child may be found—and happily there are not 
a few—whose moral character has been rendered what it 
ought to be, by attendance at those schools, it has been 


-more owing to the consistent example and the personal in- 


terest of some Christian teacher, than to any thing which 
the system itself is calculated to effect. 

We have already had to consider the education of cir- 
cumstances in the training of our streets. ‘There, is a field 
of exercise provided for every passion, every propensity, 
of the lowest kind. There, are supplied innumerable mo- 
tives for deception, dishonesty, contention, violence, and 
wrong. ‘There, the ruling principle of action is self-against 
the world. How far the system of teaching carried on in 
our schools for the people, is calculated to counteract this 
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education of circumstances, it is unnecessary farther to in- 
quire. These schools are only adverted to on the present 
occasion, as forming one class of the means to which we 
have been, and still are, looking for the moral.as well as 
the intellectual elevation of the people. 

Amongst such means we must not omit our Sabbath- 
schools, affording a spectacle as wonderful in its operation, 
as in the results produced—wonderful, because we here 
behold the purely voluntary agency, at stated and regular 
times, of a vast number of zealous individuals, who, in most 
instances, are so occupied during the week, that the Sab- 
bath would seem to be, to them especially, a day of almost 
necessary rest. Yet here they are at their accustomed 
post, without reward, and often without encouragement, 
early on the Sunday morning, when half the world at least 
considers it allowable to indulge in an additional portion of 
rest; here we find them, through summer’s heat and win- 
ter’s cold, laboring in a cause for which they know that 
this world provides them with no reward; and the success 
of which, in comparison with their actual effort, is some- 
times so small, that it might reasonably deter the most ad- 
venturous from further prosecution of their task. Yet the 
whole aspect of modern society affords perhaps no clearer 
proof of the power of moral influence than this. ‘The 
teachers, in fact, possess no other. They have no pun- 
ishments to threaten, no rewards to promise, or at least 
none which can have any serious weight in the calculations 
of the children; they are too, for the most part, entire 
strangers, except when they meet together on one day in 
seven, to read and converse about those truths of eternal 
import which the language of the Bible so clearly conveys 
to every attentive mind. 

It is an easy thing to smile at what must be the probable 
efficiency of Sabbath-school teaching, in some of the hands 
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to which it is necessarily committed. It is an easy thing 
to compare it with what many enlightened theorists are 
ready to inform us ought to be our religious instruction of 
the people. It is an easy thing to relate amusing anecdotes 
tending to prove how wide of all rational knowledge is the 
mere verbal lesson which the little scholar is sometimes 
taught to repeat. It is an easy thing to fall im with the 
perpetual cry of a certain class of objectors—that because 
the good effected is not all we desire, it. is better to do no 
good at all; but it is not easy, nor has the world found it 
easy, to supply the same amount of moral good by any other 
means ; the great secret of the influence of this teaching, 
consisting in a clear understanding on the part of the 
scholars, that their instructors have the good of the children 
sincerely at heart. ° 

On this subject I cannot refrain from using the words of 
one who has devoted the study of many years, with the 
efforts of an earnest mind and benevolent heart, to the prac- 
tical working of different systems of moral and intellectual 
training for the young, and who justly observes, of our 
Sunday-schools, that “they are an important part of that 
Christian machinery by which the poor and neglected por- 
tion of the community have been improved. 

“Weare not disposed,” he continues, ‘to cavil at the 
many imperfections of the system generally. We are 
rather disposed, with gratitude to God, to acknowledge the 
great good done during the last sixty years, since their first 
establishment—as well as what is at present doing, by their 
instrumentality, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

“The practical benefit arising to the teacher of a Sab- 
bath-school is alone sufficient to ensure our advocacy for 
their establishment. In a rational point of view, Sabbath- 
school teaching has brought into exercise those sympathies 
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with the poor, and those Christian habits, to which society 
is indebted for many of its best and most practical philan- 
thropists.” | 

The same writer* then goes on to show how—this means 
of moral improvement being available only on one day in 
seven—the teacher has to contend against the influence of 
the remaining six, in too many instances spent under no 
better discipline than that of the streets, or of homes in 
which the education of circumstances is directly opposed, 
in its moral tendency, to that which the Sunday-school 
teacher so zealously endeavors to carry forward, with the 
Bible for his guide. When all this is taken into considera- 
tion, instead of complaining of the deficiency of means, we 
rather express, with grateful astonishment, our surprise 
that an agency, apparently so feeble and uncertain, should 
have been productive of so vast an amount of real good. 
The fact, however, is clearly explained on the principle 
already alluded to—that the moral part of the child’s nature 
has been distinctly addressed. It has, in reality, been 
identified with its teacher in union of interest on one great 
point. It sees no possible reason why the teacher should 
come there at stated periods, and often, as is evident, at 
considerable inconvenience, except from those motives 
of affectionate sympathy which a kind and earnest man- 
ner is so well calculated to express; and, reasoning, as 
children are quite able to do, upon evidence of this na- 
ture, it is won over, in many cases, to confide, implicitly, 
both in the truth and the importance of the instruction 
conveyed. 

On the starting up of any new idea, if practically carried 
out, or the experiment of any new plan, which produces 
a sensible impression, and, through that impression, is 


* Mr. Stow. 
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effective in accomplishing a certain amount of good, we 
are apt to rush to the conclusion, that this is the very 
thing—perhaps every thing that we ourselves, or the world, 
is in want of. Thus, benevolent individuals have eagerly 
caught at the idea, that schools for the very lowest of the 
low—such as are known by the name of Ragged-schools 
—would prove a panacea for the moral evils existing 
amongst that class of the community. 

In all these cases, however, benevolence itself would 
do well to examine what principles are involved in those 
plans, which, on the surface, look so full of hope ; for it is 
only so far as sound principles operate, that any lasting 
good can be anticipated. ‘The successful working of our 
Sunday-schools may be said to rest entirely upon this 
principle, and it is one which lies deep at the foundation 
of all moral and religious influence—the principle of be- 
nevolence here shown, in the earnestness, the zeal, the 
patience, the self-denial, and the untiring perseverance of 
the teachers ; thus, making it evident to the children, that 
their good, both in this world and the next, is the ruling 
motive with those who undertake this generous and noble 
task. Indeed, so powerful is the operation of this prin- 
ciple, as to produce a conviction in the minds of all con- 
cerned in the duty of Sabbath-school teaching, that an 
agency unpaid, and purely voluntary, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the right working of the system altogether. 

It is precisely the same principle which is at work, and 
is producing those encouraging results in the schools 
already mentioned as established for the lowest of the low. 
The sad feeling, that they are so, operating upon the minds 
of these neglected beings—that they could not be admitted 
into any regularly organized establishment—that respecta- 
ble doors are closed against them—and that they are ac- 
tually invited from the very streets, to share the common 
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sympathies of humanity, and to experience the care and 
the solicitude of a class of persons whom, until that hour, 
they had regarded as separated from them by an im- 
measurable distance—it is the combination of feelings and 
circumstances such as these, so new in their experience, 
yet so clearly illustrating the principle of benevolence, 
which suddenly arrests the accustomed course of their 
passions and their actions, stops, for a moment, the tide 
of vicious habits, which had poured pollution on their path, 
and brings them on their knees, to listen to the prayers 
which commend them, as fellow-sufferers and fellow-sin- 
ners, to the mercy of one universal Father, who spared not 
his own Son for their redemption. 

In listening to these solemn truths, from voices to which 
their ears are unaccustomed, and in being made the direct 
recipients of care and kindness from individuals whose 
very persons, dress, and bearing, mark them out as widely 
separated from the humble walks of poverty, and still more 
widely from the darker paths of vice, there are many 
pleasant and touching associations combined, which, alto- 
gether, produce an influence calculated to reach the heart 
not yet entirely hardened in the school of wickedness. 

But, with more than respect—with deep reverence for 
these benevolent and noble efforts, what principle, it may. 
be asked, do they embody, beyond the one just specified, 
to render them the means of consistent, lasting, and efficient 
usefulness? ‘That very principle itself, in such cases, can 
only be exhibited through the medium of voluntary agency, 
and by the strong contrast of decency with ragged wretch- 
edness, and virtue with vice. So soon, therefore, as these 
degraded beings are raised one step higher in respectability, 
a proportionate degree of force will be taken from the 
operation of this principle. 

It is clear, that in all these instances too much depen- 
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dence is placed upon collateral and surrounding circum- 
stances, calculated only to produce some relative good ; 
and too little upon the carrying out of those moral princi- 
ples which would apply to any, and hold good in all. Just 
so far, then, as the principle of benevolence is brought into 
operation upon the minds of those instructed in the schools, 
are they established on a lasting and a sure foundation, 
with regard to moral good. 

But, it may be asked, must all teaching, then, be purely 
voluntary, in order to render it efficient? By no means. 
Under other circumstances, the same principle may be 
brought into operation by a different agency. It should 
never be forgotten, however, that the principle must be 
there, and must also be felt to be there ; for without benev- 
olence on the part of those who undertake to educate the 
young, even to the extent of personal kindness, charity, 
and earnest solicitude for their highest good—without all 
this, too, being seen and understood, on the part of those 
who are its recipients, all moral training must necessarily 
prove as fruitless, as our mere professions hitherto have 
proved, in producing any practically beneficial effect upon 
the great body of the people. 

The classification by which our public schools are desig- 
nated, comprises so many, and such minute variations of 
system, that to enumerate them would be as difficult as 
useless. We have the monitorial system—the system of 
exchange of places in class—teaching by question and 
answer, and teaching by ellipsis—teaching by cate- 
chisms—teaching by oral instruction; with definitions 
beyond all power of calculation ; yet, amongst all these, 
the infant-schoo! alone, with one other exception in our 
schools for the people, appears the only system of educa- 
tion which aims directly at the moral sentiments of the 
pupils under tuition. ‘That this method of instruction, so 
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far as it extends, is really working well, there can now be 
no doubt. The one thing wanted to its further success, is 
the engrafting upon it a more complete system of training 
as well as teaching. 

These observations upon what education is, as at present 
carried on in this country, cannot be better concluded than 
in the words of the writer already quoted. ‘ Education,” 
he justly observes, “in the sense in which it is generally 
understood, never has, and never can, morally elevate a 
community. Mere secular knowledge cannot, by any pos- 
sibility, accomplish the work; and extensive knowledge 
of the history and facts of Scripture, apart from the early 
habit being formed, of reducing zts lessons into practice, is 
frequently conjoined with the most dissolute manners,and 
absolute disbelief of the great end for which the Bible 
was written. Men can discuss the subjects, and yet hate 
the principles and precepts of Scripture. In regard to the 
working classes, we find very many who can read, write, 
and cast accounts, and who have read Scripture in school, 
and have retained much of it in their memories, who are 
yet profligate—nay, in some cases, guilty of flagrant crimes, 
and who, moreover, are totally ignorant of the fact, that 
they are naturally inclined to evil, or that they stand in 
need of a Saviour. ‘Knowledge, indeed, is power ;’ but 
it is a power for evil, as well as for good.” . . . “* We ought 
to read the Scriptures, it is true; but the command is not 
simply, ‘ read,’ but ‘ search’—‘ search as for hidden treas- 
ures.’ Such is our object.* ‘The lessons, as well as the 
facts of Scripture, must be enforced on the understanding, 
and reduced into practice in real life, under proper superin- 


tendence, ere we can hope that the word of God will be 


influential in elevating man in all the virtues and graces of 


* The object of the Training System. 
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social life, or in fitting him for the enjoyment of a pure 
and holy God throughout eternity.” 

Thus far we have considered only the subject of direct 
teaching, which has hitherto been regarded as the chief, 
and, in many instances, the only object aimed at in our 
schools. ‘That the mere process of imparting knowledge, 
however valuable that knowledge may be, and the exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties alone, however useful such 
exercise may prove in the life of man as a physical and 
intellectual being, and nothing more—that this process 
contains not within itself the elements of moral reformation, 
and is therefore not capable of producing those effects upon 
society which the wants of the world demand, has been suf- 
ficiently shown, and must, in fact, be clearly understood by 
all who will look into the subject with impartial minds. 

Nor does the acknowledgment of this fact at all militate 
against the many proofs existing around us, that the per- 
sonal influence sometimes of a single noble-minded and 
enlightened individual, may be productive of the happiest 
results in elevating the tone of moral feeling within a 
certain sphere or circle of society. Such influence, how- 
ever, being dependent upon individual character, and often, 
in addition to other qualifications, upon a certain kind of 
natural tact which cannot be communicated from one to 
another, must always be liable to cease on the withdrawal 
of such personal direction. Thus, how often, on the 
death of an excellent superintendent, have we to regret 
that the institution dependent for its welfare upon moral 
influence, though still governed by the same rules, has 
ceased to be the same in the true elements of its well- 
being? and this must ever be the case so long as tact and 
personal influence continue to be the only foundation upon 
which we build our hopes of moral reformation. Tact is, 
without doubt, an important qualification in the exercise of 
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personal influence; but our means of improvement must 
ever remain to be fitful, partial, uncertain, and fearfully in- 
adequate to the requirements of our social condition, un- 
less we can establish them upon the sure foundation of 
principles which will apply to all situations, and be made 
useful in the hands of any right-minded person, fully ac-. 
quainted with their nature, and their operation in the for- 
mation of character. 

It is an agreeable task, after dwelling so long upon the 
evils which society is vainly attempting to cure, to turn to 
some practical means of prevention; especially to such 
as have now been tested in their real value by the ex- 
perience of many years. I shall point out these advan- 
tages more effectually, by imviting the attention of the 
reader to an admirable work, by Mr. Stow, on the “ Train- 
ing System,” in which many important principles of moral 
improvement are clearly defined, and their practical work- 
ing strikingly illustrated. In addition to this, 1am unable 
to withhold my humble testimony to the importance of the 
system, as the only practical exemplification of direct 
moral training, established upon sure principles, which it 
has ever been my happiness to become acquainted with. 

My own observations, however, can only refer to im- 
pressions. In the hope of doing higher justice to the 
system, | have asked for facts,* and the reply has always 


* In answer to some of these inquiries I received the following letter. 

“ The known good that has been already accomplished by this system has far 
exceeded the hopes of directors and trainers, and is such as it might seem ex- 
aggeration to describe. But this ascertained good is insignificant, compared 
with that fuller development of early-instilled principles which will assuredly 
be manifested in all the domestic, social, and political relations of afterlife, 
and with those deeper influences on society, which are intimately connected 
with the highest destiny of man’s existence. The most important results of 
early moral training are beyond the utmost reach of our observation, and can 
be known only to Him who is the Searcher of all hearts. ; 

“It is thus evident, that although numerous, and in themselves highly in- 
teresting instances of the beneficial effects of training, both on the intellectual 
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been in accordance with Mr. Stow’s own introduction to 
the subject of Moral Training, as described in his work, 


and moral character of individuals, and on the general aspect and tone of 
schools, might easily be adduced; they furnish but meager data for conclu- 
sion, in reference to the system in all its length and breadth. As such 
instances are, however, well fitted to convince those who are disposed to re- 
gard the system as simply a beautiful theory—a mere fanciful exposition of 
the text, ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,’—that it is essentially practical in its working, and un- 
speakably beneficial in its results, the following, it is hoped, will not be alto- 
gether useless. 

“Tt has been the experience of almost every trainer, that on the opening 
of a new school, when the law of love, and not that of physical force, is 
made the regulating principle, and the Reason of the children is rendered 
subservient to order and obedience, the greatest confusion at first prevails, 
arising probably in a great measure from change of discipline. For the first 
few days, 


‘ Let him take who has the power, 
And let him keep who can,’ 


seems to be the spirit of the playground ; rudeness in speech and behavior, 
frequent outbursts of passion, and all the phenomena of lawlessness and self- 
ishness, are exhibited. But in a short time, when frequent appeals have been 
made to the higher principles of their character, when their sympathies have 
been enlisted on the side of order, right, and truth,—when their judgment has 
been exercised, and all confirmed by constant reference to the word and will 
of God, a remarkable change becomes apparent. Harmony, love, and truth ; 
ardor in intellectual pursuits ; mutual forbearance and respect, (for ‘ dolts’ 
and ‘boobies’ are never heard of ;) regard to each other’s property and com- 
fort, and all the other characteristics of well-regulated society, begin to be 
manifested alike in the exercises of the school, and the amusements of the 
playground. Month after month brings decided improvement, until at last the 
occasional visiter is astonished at the promptness to obey, the willingness to 
oblige, and the cheerfulness and alacrity which pervade all the classes. The 
school is now under the influence of a healthful, moral atmosphere, and the 
best principles are in vigorous exercise ; unseen it may be, but not the less 
effective in their operation. When new scholars enter, however different in 
character and disposition, a process of assimilation goes on, and their dis- 
tinctive features gradually disappear. It is impossible that it should be other- 
wise—it is as impossible to be prought into close social communion with the 
virtuous and happy, and not be benefited, as it is to be in the midst of light, 
without receiving some portion of its coloring; or to retire after remaining 
for some time amid precious odors, without carrying away some portion of 
the fragrance. It is in the case of children being enrolled, markedly different 
m character from that into which a well-trained school has been moulded, 
that the influence of the sympathy of numbers, and of the other more distinctive 
instruments of the training system, is most obviously perceptible. Many 
examples of this kind might be furnished, illustrative of the effect pro- 
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where he observes—‘“ Were a stranger, on paying a tran- 
sient visit to a family, the children of which exhibited such 
prompt obedience as to be directed by the parent by a nod 
or a look; and further, did they at table, and in their own 
conduct, act in such a manner as to prove themselves to 


duced on their intellectual and religious character, but the two following may 
suffice. : 

‘“‘ A few years ago, a boy about ten years of age was enrolled, remarkable 
for the rudeness of his answers, the uncourteousness of his general deport- 
ment, his sulkiness, and the obstinacy with which he maintained any state- 
ment he made, in spite of the clearest evidence against him. He took no 
pains to excel, in school, in any of his classes ; in the playground he soon 
rendered himself conspicuous by the violence of his conduct, and his harsh- 
ness to all who offended him. His combativeness and destructiveness, to use 
the language of phrenology, were in full and constant exercise. The worst 
feature in his character was, perhaps, his frequent trifling with the most 
sacred subjects, and the apparent satisfaction he had in showing contempt for 
all authority. He had been in schools previous to his entering the Institution, 
and, after many an effort to bring him into subjection by severe physical 
chastisement, had been pronounced incorrigible. He is still in school, but re- 
markably changed in habit, both of thought and action. This alteration has 
taken place almost imperceptibly—there is no period in the history of his 
training from which it can be dated. While all the harsher features of his 
character have passed away, he stil] preserves, (and it is well he should,) all 
his originality and native vigor of feeling and thought, with that difference 
only which is to be found in the altered direction of their tendency. 

“< After a number of new pupils had been enrolled, at the commencement 
of a quarter, some time ago, frequent instances occurred of pencils, pen- 
knives, and other trifling articles, being stolen. The children were in constant 
fear of losing their playthings, for it was evident there was now no unskilful 
thief among their number. Lesson after lesson was brought to bear on the 
subject as occasion permitted, but for several weeks without any effect. The 
master knew the thief, but, wishing not to expose him, awaited the result. 
The impossibility of escaping the eye of God; the consequences of this sin, 
in time and eternity ; the duty of restoring; the willingness of God to forgive 
—were all pictured out, and sympathized in by the children. After a con- 
siderable time had elapsed, the master was very agreeably surprised to find, 
on entering the school, nearly all the stolen articles placed on the Bible-stand. 
This act received the commendation of the teacher and children. About a 
month afterwards, the boy who had taken the articles came to the master in a 
retired part of the playground, stating, that he had taken the chiidren’s play- 
things, and offering a shilling which he had received from his aunt to replace 
those which he had disposed of to boys in the street. As he begged not to 
tell his name to his schoolfellows, they know nothing of this once expert little 
thief.” 
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have been under excellent training—were this stranger- 
visiter to say to the mother, ‘I am quite delighted with the 
conduct and polite manners of your family ; pray, tell me 
how you manage? How do you get your children to be 
so obedient to yourself, and kind to one another?’ The 
prudent mother would say, ‘ Come and see—come and live 
in my house ; and what I cannot possibly make you under- 
stand by telling or explanation, you may fully understand 
by observing my course of training. Little quarrels occur 
in my family as they do in others, but I endeavor to render 
them as unfrequent as possible. My children sometimes 
exhibit a disobedient disposition, but I check this by 
causing them imstantly to obey. The manner how, I really 
cannot explain to you. I act according to circumstances. 
The results you see, but the process I cannot possibly tell. 
Live with me a month or two, and you may see a little. 
I must be offended—the fault must be committed, before I 
interfere; and then, should you be present, not as a 
stranger, but an inmate, you shall see how I endeavor 
to proceed. ‘The tempers and dispositions of my children 
are varied; and the nature of the provocations, or mutual 
misconceptions, requires the utmost delicacy on my part, 
more, indeed, than in my own strength I am capable of 
performing ; but I do my best, and God has been pleased 
to bless my endeavors.’ The mother-trainer may again 
repeat, in answer to the visiter’s request, ‘ Come and see.’ 
“This is precisely the answer that a judicious school- 
trainer would give to a visiter who desires him to explain 
how he morally trains his scholars—Come and see,—re- 
main here a month or two, and I will show you how we 
proceed. My children do not always steal, or lie, or 
quarrel, or fight, or deceive, or exhibit the strong propensity 
of selfishness. These must be developed in likely cir- 
cumstances, and are then met by what we endeavor to 
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render suitable antidotes.” —These observations, of course, 
refer only to the manner, or the method, applied to in- 
dividual cases. ‘The system, considered as a whole, com- 
prehends some principles of general application, which 
cannot be too earnestly commended to the attention of the 
public. 

The impression produced upon my own mind on first 
entering the establishment," where several hundreds of 
children are brought under the operation of the Training 
System, was one not easily forgotten, and such as could 
not fail to be equally powerful with all who are earnestly 
and anxiously looking for the reality of moral education. 
It is not merely that the children are orderly ; many 
schools are orderly; but their simple, childlike, cheerful 
obedience, as frank and as willing as it is instantaneous, 
appears, at first, almost startling, in connection with the 
extreme mildness and gentleness of manner by which 
this obedience is called forth, leading the observer to 
doubt, whether in reality, obedience is not the most natural 
and agreeable thing in the world on the part of the young 
towards the more advanced in years—the ignorant towards 
the better instructed. Although men are chiefly employed 
as Trainers, the kindness of their manner to the children 
could not be exceeded by that of the gentlest of mothers ; 
and, instead of those loud, harsh, hacking questions, 
which, in some of our public schools, produce an effect 
like plucking the answer out of a child by main force, the 
questioning of these masters more resembles a system of 
calm inquiry pursued in connection with the young and the 
simple-hearted, for the especial purpose of eliciting truth. 
By this, and many similar means, a humanizing effect is 
produced upon the children, so that while, in masses of 
hundreds, they are obedient as if actuated by one impulse, 
to the slightest waving of an authoritative hand; they are 
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towards each other, as well as towards their instructors, 
courteous, and even polite, in their willingness to make 
selfish gratification give place to the higher considerations 
of justice and of kindness. 

In the very heart of a city like Glasgow, the question 
naturally suggested itself to my mind—* What do you do 
with those vices which exhibit themselves so plentifully 
even in the rural districts of England—such as theft, for in- 
stance ? and the answer of Mr. Stow was then what it has 
since been, ‘ that the training system, when fully conduct- 
ed, produces such an improved moral influence on all the 
children, that although there are daily checks, and a con- 
stant moulding of character and habit required, it is seldom 
that any one can long resist the power of this natural and 
Christian system. For there is, first, the restraining of 
the physical or outward habit; the infusion of Christian— 
of course honorable and courteous, conduct on simple Bi- 
ble principles ; the eye of the master, and revision of the 
conduct in the presence of all the scholars ; the eye and 
sympathy of the children themselves ; which, all combined, 
seldom or ever fail in making the pilferer honest, the rough 
more gentle, and the contentious less quarrelsome, even 
within a fortnight. These gradually and imperceptibly 
form into habits of thought, feeling, and outward conduct. 
In schools conducted on the Training System, therefore, 
there are fewer cases apparent of vicious conduct, except 
during the first few weeks, than in ordinary-teaching 
schools. Ours is more a uniform, or universal influence.” 
It is, as Mr. Stow elsewhere observes, strictly speaking, a 
system exemplifying the important truth, that ‘“ Prevention 
is better than Cure.” 

The earnestness and simplicity with which the truths 
contained in this valuable work are described, are not less 
striking than their practical bearing upon the great subject 
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of education. It is not peculiar to the training system, 
that great principles are embodied in simple means. In 
physical science this has ever been the case, that the most 
valuable discoveries have been found the most simple, 
when clearly understood ; and if we hail with a gratifica- 
tion proportioned to the utility of its results, that knowledge 
by which the miner is now enabled to work out his dark 
life in safety to its natural close ; that discovery demands 
at least an equal welcome, by which the whole human 
race may, under God’s blessing, be assisted in walking in 
a path of virtuous integrity, benevolence, and usefulness, 
waiting only for the aid of his Spirit to give them a holier 
impulse, a loftier aim, a more enduring purpose, in their 
endeavors to act in all things consistently with his revealed 
and righteous will. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SLIGHT HINTS ON GREAT PRINCIPLES. 


In connection with that general view of the moral con- 
dition of our country, which renders it so evident that the 
means already put in force for the cure of our social evils 
have proved inadequate to that end, there are particular 
views of the utmost importance to the further consideration 
of this subject, in its practical bearings. These have strict 
reference to some of the great principles which lie at the 
foundation of moral influence; and which, if we would ac- 
complish any real good, must be brought into operation in 
the formation of character, in such a manner as to render 


them available to all classes of society, and applicable to 


every diversity of circumstance and situation. 
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The fact of “ Prevention rather than Cure,” being the 
object of primary consideration, our attention is necessari- 
ly carried back to those early stages of human experience, 
in which the mind is most capable of impression; the 
judgment unprejudiced in its application ; and the feelings 
altogether in the most favorable state for consistent, 
healthy, and beneficial exercise. Education lays hold of 
this period of human experience, for the express purpose 
of preparing in the best possible manner, every individual 
brought under its influence, for what has to be met with, 
as well as for what has to be done, in afterlife. We do 
not cultivate the intellectual portion of man’s nature to pre- 
pare him for being always a learner—always at school ; 
but to prepare him to use those faculties himself, with the 
best possible effect, so as that they may be ready for exer- 
cise, and serviceable to him under all circumstances, as 
well as applicable to whatever objects or pursuits may 
constitute the business of his life. For this purpose he 
is carefully trained in the use of his intellectual powers. 

Here then we come to a great principle, which must be 
fully recognised in all our systems of moral education, be- 
fore we can look for any happier results than are now 
experienced. It is this—that the great end of moral educa- 
tion 1s not to govern the young, but to enable the young to 
govern themselves. ‘The practical means hitherto made use 
of for accomplishing this object, consist almost entirely of 
rewards and punishments, each differing widely in their 
nature under different systems of management, yet all es- 
sentially the same in their operation upon the mind and 
character, because addressed.to the same moral faculties 
in almost every case. It is true that rewards and punish- 
ments form at once the most natural, reasonable, and 
legitimate means of moral discipline, consistent alike with 
the laws of nature, and the will of God. But it should 
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never be forgotten that the rewards and punishments them- 
selves, must be of such a nature as to bear close relation 
to the motives and principles which are intended to form 
the basis of future character. If the reward affixed to 
honesty, for instance, consists of some article of personal 
property, or possession of any material good, how will that 
apply to a moral condition, such as we know that all must 
meet with in the world, where strict honesty has too often 
to be maintained at the sacrifice of personal gain, and 
where its opposite too often promises an increase of world- 
ly possessions ? 

In the moral government of the world, under the direc- 
tion of an all-wise Creator, we find that temporal prosper- 
ity is, by no means, proportioned to a faithful obedience to 
his holy will; although we cannot doubt that if all man- 
kind were brought under the operation of his moral law, 
the possession of property would be at once more equal, 
and more secure, than in the present state of the world. 
The rewards and punishments which God has himself. at- 
tached to the observation, or the neglect of his laws, are 
then such as are sanctioned both by nature and reason, 
consisting almost entirely of the approval, or disapproval, 
of fellow-beings subject to the same law, and the secret 
consciousness of having done right or wrong. 

Such, then, should be the nature of those rewards and 
punishments which are made use of in moral discipline ; 
and, if we desire to elevate the moral standard of society, 
we must prepare for the operation of these means, under a 
stricter moral law than is now observed in the world, by 
an increased attention—an earnest solicittude—so to adjust 
the balance of rewards and punishments, that, though still 
measured by public opinion, that opinion may always be 
in the right—supported, approved, and confirmed, by the 
revealed will of God. : 
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Nothing more opposed to the right formation of moral 
character could well have been devised, than the system 
of rewards and punishments now generally employed in the 
education of the young ; leading, in one case, to the eager 
anticipation of some direct personal gain, in the other, to 
the avoidance of some personal privation or suffering, 
neither of which‘ have any relation or reference to the cir- 
cumstances of afterlife. Nor is this all; prizes and pun- 
ishments of the nature most frequently used, are not merely 
negative evils, failing only in the end desired; they are, 
unfortunately, too positive in their evil tendency, because 
they stimulate selfishness, and thus substitute a wrong motive 
for the performance of a right act. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that all idea of reward 
can be entirely dismissed from the minds of the young. 
That would be to imagine a child exalted above the com- 
mon feelings of humanity. It would be opposed also to 
the whole tenor of Scripture language, and doctrine. It 
would, in fact, be anticipating a daily miracle, to expect 
that. children should be induced to make any continued 
and consistent effort requiring great self-denial, without 
secretly looking forward to some reward, or trusting that 
consequences would follow of such a nature as to consti- 
tute areward to them. ‘Thus, the approbation of their 
companions becomes at once a natural stimulus, and a just 
and reasonable reward ; the more so, that it is strictly ap- 
plicable to the whole of human life, where the sympathy of 
fellow-laborers in the same cause, and fellow-heirs of the 
same promises, is often, even to the Christian, a reward as 
eagerly anticipated, as deeply and gratefully felt. 

But besides the approbation of companions associated in 
the same objects and interests, there are rewards of en- 
couragement, if such a term may be used—rewards which 
apply strictly to the future course of those under training, 
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such as assistance in the conduct of their affairs, or any 
other means of helping forward in a career of respectabil- 
ity, usefulness, or honorable distinction; all which might 
be applied with the most beneficial influence, provided 
only the whole character was so trained as that their value 
should be fully appreciated. Hitherto the world has been 
sparing of rewards of this kind, because, when applied in 
Connection with a low state of moral feeling, they are 
almost sure to be abused. But surely this will be one of 
the happy accompaniments of an improved moral condition 
—that we shall be no longer afraid to assist our poor but 
honest neighbors; and the young especially, in taking 


creditably those first safe steps in their worldly career, for 


want of which so many in.the present day, even of the 
most deserving, are crushed down, and defeated in their 
laudable endeavors. It will indeed be no trifling addition 
to the sum of human happiness, when the benevolent shall 
dare to trust; when the trusted shall know the value of 
such sonsdenen, and hold it inviolate. 

The more entirely those who are expected to govern 
themselves can be thrown upon motive and principle, the 
better. They must, however, not only be thrown upon 
motive and principle, they must be made to understand 
them, to compare them with the word of God, and to feel 
that they are something real and sure. They must be made 
to understand, also, that circumstances form the character 
only so far as they call motives into exercise ; and that 
principles of conduct, if just and true, and consistent with 
the Divine will, may often be as beneficially exemplified 
in the seeming trifles of life which are familiar to all, as in 
those greater events which rarely occur to any. 

Another great principle of vital importance in moral ed- 
ucation, is brought under consideration by looking at the 
subject in this light; for how are the young, or rather 
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those who are ignorant of these things, whether young or 
old, to be made to understand them? It is clear that occa- 
sions must first arise by which different motives for action 
may be developed. Action, then, is absolutely necessary. 
But the busiest schools, and other establishments for teach- 
ing or correction which we have, and those which are 
the most approved, leave no ¢ime for action of this kind— 
no scope for the development of moral character. Here, 
then, is a great, though popular mistake. We call those 
schools or other institutions good, in which the inmates are 
well governed; notthose in which the inmates are governing 
themselves well, or learning to govern themselves. Indeed, 
we are not making trial of this latter experiment—it is not 
the fashion of the times in which we live—there is no de- 
mand in the market for such an article as self-government, 
only so far as circumstances may render it essential to 
personal safety or advantage. 

But, to speak more directly to the case in question. 
This second principle, so important in moral education, 
which has been clearly brought to light, practically exem- 
plified, and established, by the admirable “System of 


Training” already alluded to, is based upon this fact—that 


in order morally to train the young, or, indeed, to train any 
human being ignorant of self-government, time and oppor- 
tunity must be allowed for the exercise of the moral facul- 


ties—socially, as man is situated in common life—freely, 


as only they can be clearly exhibited and understood— 
and beneath the observation of persons qualified to bring 
home to the convictions of those under training, the moral 
nature of what has actually been done—not merely talked 
about. It is evident that some sacrifice of time for lessons 
or labor must be made, where this great object is intended 
to be fuily carried out ; but it is equally evident, to those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the working 
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of the Training System, that, by this means, the trifling 
loss of time otherwise employed in mere. learning, would 
be repaid a thousandfold in value, by the advantages that 
would thus be ensured for the whole conduct of life. 

The fact is every day becoming more and more evident 
to the candid and enlightened portion of the public, that 
no good can be effected, morally, by excessive restraint ; 


and that, to cut off the natural channels for outward exhi- 


bition of the tempers, passions, and propensities of human 
nature, is a widely different thing from guiding them aright. 
Thus, an extremely strict, orderly, and what is often call- 
ed a “ well-managed” school for children, might send forth 
its pupils wholly unprepared for being any thing better 
than children for life. 

Looking at the subject in this point of view, all impar- 
tial minds will be of one opinion; but it has not yet be- 
come equally evident, even to the most candid, or the most 
enlightened, that excessive occupation, of an intellectual 
nature, or excessive physical labor, strictly as such, pro- 
duces precisely the same moral effect as that already al- 
luded to as the consequence of excessive restraint. The 
natural tide of feeling will burst forth somewhere. Under 
strict outward restraint, it will find for itself an under-cur- 
rent. After long disuse of the passions and sentiments, 
such as necessarily accompanies protracted hours of intel- 
lectual occupation, learning, or labor, they will develop 
themselves, often in exaggerated and irrational indulgence 
—often hurrying on their victim io violence or excess. 

It must ever be borne in mind, then,—and would that it 
could be written in letters of light over the door of every 
educational establishment !—that Teaching is not Training 
—that restraint is not improvement; and if we desire to 
establish a higher tone of moral feeling throughout society 
at large, or even throughout any class or portion of the 
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community, we must not be satisfied with negative, and 
still less with compulsatory means. ‘The methods’ we 
adopt for this purpose—and it is one well worthy of the 
most strenuous effort—must be direct and positive; they 
must apply expressly, and with force and precision, to that 
portion of human nature which constitutes the moral char- 
acter. 

For the carrying out of this great object, time, occasion, 
and liberty of action must be afforded; and if, as is too 
often the case, the sacrifice of time for a few lessons should 
be objected to, it must be borne in mind, that although 
fewer tasks may be repeated, the intellectual faculties are, 
in reality, engaged in natural, wholesome and beneficial 
exercise, during the process of moral training. Memory, 
for instance, is closely engaged in recalling passages and 
facts from Scripture history ; judgment is especially em- 
ployed in considering different, or similar cases, and draw- 
ing conclusions therefrom; and observation is quickened to 
detect, though with no unfriendly motive; while all these 
faculties, brought into earnest and vigorous exercise, under 
the direction of the highest sentiments of which human 
nature is capable, and employed with strict reference to 
the will and word of God, constitute a lesson of the deep- 
est interest, calculated to produce the warmest and most 
intense emotions ; and, what is of infinitely more impor- 
-tance—calculated to influence the character and conduct 
through the whole of life. 

_ It is easy to perceive that such impressions, however 
intense for the moment, if not frequently renewed, and if 
not carried out into practice, would pass away from the 
mind of youth like gleams of sunshine from a wintry land- 
scape, producing neither fruitfulness nor lasting good. 
For this reason also, time and opportunity must be allowed ; 
not only that right impressions may be deepened and re- 
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newed, but that they may become habitual in their influence 
upon daily conduct. In the Training System the use of 
an extensive playground, under the supervision of the mas- 
ter, is made highly conducive to this purpose, and thus 
constitutes an essential part of moral discipline. In schools 
of a somewhat different description, where the pupils ad- 
mitted are placed in a temporary home, extreme liberty of 
action, under the same kind of superintendence, might, © 
without difficulty, be made conducive to the same end. 
Another great principle of moral education is embodied 
in a system which throws the responsibility of moral con- 
duct upon those who are to be benefited, and who are, in 
reality, the responsible parties. It has been too much the 
custom in our schools, as well as in other institutions of a 
similar nature, to regard it as a thing taken for granted be- 
tween the governors and the governed, that moral responsi- 
bility rests entirely with the former; and, according to the 
manner in which young people have generally been treat- 
ed, it certainly would. But once let a little community, 
identified with any establishment, be made to feel that the 
order, comfort, respectability, and happiness of that com- 
munity rests with them—that it is, in reality, in their 
power to render it a creditable or a discreditable establish- 
ment—a cheerful or a gloomy home—a scene of peace or a 
place of discord and strife—that even the outward respec- 
tability of the institution, whatever it may be, and the place 
it holds in public esteem, may be raised or lowered by 
very slight efforts, simultaneously made by them, the whole 
aspect of their social affairs assumes a different and a very 
important character—more especially when they are also 
made clearly to understand, that no effort, on the part of 
the few, or the one holding authority, can possibly main- 
tain the order, comfort, and good of the whole, if they are 
determined, unitedly, and as a body, to act in a manner op- 
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posed to the real interests of the community. It may also 
be shown how very small an effort, on the part of each, if 
cheerfully and simultaneously made, will ensure a great 
good to all—such as punctuality, for instance; and this 
may perhaps be brought home more forcibly to some minds, 
by showing how the delay of one individual, even for a 
single moment, by occasioning the loss of one moment to 
a number, is, in reality, destroying, in the aggregate, an 
important amount of valuable property in time, which is the 
rightful property of all, and which, if once destroyed, can 
never be restored. 

In order to fix upon the minds of all the members of 
such a community impressions of this nature, it is highly 
important that their conduct should not be regulated by 
direct rules, more than is necessary to test obedience, and 
to maintain the order and comfort of the whole establish- 
ment. An express rule for every action, leaves no oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of motive ; no scope for the devel- 
opment of character. Habit, in such cases, assumes the 
proper place of principle ; and intelligent beings, deprived 
of their responsibility, are thus converted into mere ma- 
chines. Already we have considered the importance of 
bringing into use such motives as will be available in after- 
life, instead of the low desire of obtaining a prize, or es- 
caping a punishment; and we see here the importance of 
throwing the weight of responsibility upon the right party 
—upon those who have to act, and who are expressly un- 
der training for right action in their future career. So long 
as this weight is understood to rest with the few or the one 
in authority, the many under such authority will never 
learn to govern themselves. 

Various methods may be adopted for producing these 
impressions and convictions ; and there are earnest work- 
ers in the business of education, who, if their attention 
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could be directed to this branch of the subject, would, no 
doubt, be able to make valuable discoveries in this impor- 
tant sphere, and to bring before the observation of the pub- 
lic improved means of arriving at this desirable end ; but 


the principle must be maintained ; the impression must be = 


deepened and kept up, that those who are to act consist- 


ently and from right motives in afterlife, should begin not. 


only to understand what right motives are in early youth, 
but to test their value in the relations of juvenile associa- 
tion, by the practice of every day, under judicious super- 
intendence and friendly and sympathizing care ; and so to 
incorporate them into manner, habit, and accustomed feel- 
ing, as that they shall be always ready for service under 
those pressing emergencies and powerful temptations, 
which are likely to occur after that friendly assistance 
shall be withdrawn. . 

The daily intercourse of a private family, whose thoughts, 
words, and actions are habitually regulated by right mo- 
tives, has a powerful effect in moulding aright the pliant 
character of youth, not only because there is a frequent re- 
currence of the same impressions, and the same stimulating 
motives, but because the habitual adoption of such motives 
is accompanied by so many endearing and agreeable asso- 
clations. * 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon a principle now 
so universally recognised, as that which renders it abso- 
lutely necessary for youth to be made happy in order to 
produce any effects of lasting good in the formation of 
character. ‘That which is made wearisome, odious, or in 
any other way repugnant to the young, they will naturally 
desire to avoid, however strongly it may have been com- 
mended to them in words; and sometimes even will rush 
upon the direct opposite of what has been recommended 
in an unpleasant manner, so soon as they are set free to 
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act for themselves. At the same time, however, it must 
not be forgotten, that a diseased moral condition requires 
that a bitter draught should sometimes be administered, 
rather than a pleasant sweet. We should therefore study _ 
not only what is agreeable—though that is of great impor- 
tance—but we should so arrange our plans as to compre- 
hend, in the system we adopt, what is at. once agreeable 
and beneficial. We can never do this without a close and 
intimate acquaintance with human nature, without. strong 
sympathies to aid in the practical working of our plans, 


and an earnestness of purpose beyond what any other in- 


terest in life, short of religion itself, demands. 

But in the right adjustment of responsibility so as to make 
it rest upon the parties who are expected to act, and be felt 
so to rest, we find another important and valuable princi- 
ple involved, wherever there are numbers brought together 


under this influence. It is, that in the sharing of this re- 


sponsibility—in the substitution of the good of a community 
for the good of self, as a motive for right conduct—the 
thoughts aye called out of that narrow and selfish circle, 
within which all persons are too apt to concentrate their 
interests, and their efforts. ‘The more our endeavors and 
our hopes of doing what is just and right are led away from 
self, and diffused through channels of benevolence over the 
wide realm of society, including not only a particular set 


or party, but the whole brotherhood of mankind, the more 


we become freed from prejudice, and set at liberty to think 
impartially, and feel charitably with all our fellow-creatures. 
The first important step towards this end, is to get out of 
self; and this is best accomplished, as already stated, by 
making the good of a community the object of primary con- 
sideration with all its members; a point which may be easily 
gained amongst children, or young people, sharing the 
same household arrangements, subject to the same rules, 
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associated for the same purposes, and altogether equal in 
their rights. Itis easy to perceive how, in such an estab- 
lishment, a little selfish claim may sometimes interfere with 
general claims—how one rebellious will may frustrate the 
best endeavors of the whole.  Beholding this clearly 
brought to light before the view of numbers, the selfish be- 
comes ashamed, and, acquiescing in the general tone of 
feeling, finally prefers the higher motive, and acts con- 
sistently with the good of numbers, rather than the good 
of self alone. 

We now come to the consideration of a very res 
principle, which owes its establishment, as an element 
in moral training, to the indefatigable efforts of the be- 
nevolent individual already named.* Itis the sympathy of 
numbers. Home education, excellent as it may be in other 
respects, is necessarily deficient in this great power; and 
hence the difficulty in private families of effecting any 
radical change in favor of a higher tone of moral feeling. 
We readily perceive from observation of the world, that 
wherever the moral standard is low, where justice and 
truth are disregarded, and where the gratification of un- 
governed passion is an object generally allowed, that the 
sympathy of numbers has a fearful, though an indirect, 
weight on the wrong side ; for few will venture openly, 
even in a state of things so low as this, to advocate what is - 
acknowledged to be evil.. But we should remember for 
our satisfaction, that the principle is one which possesses 
the same power of throwing weight on the right side; and 
that by laying hold of this, and skilfully directing its use, 
we may, in time, establish a different tone of feeling 
throughout communities, or masses of individuals, provided 
only, they are entirely, and without reserve, subject to the 
application of the right means. 


* Mr. Stow. 
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It is a mockery of words to speak of our moral condition 
being improved by ha/f measures, still less by talking on 
the subject, as we have talked too long, without under- 
standing our own words. ‘The wants of our country are 
argent; they have been neglected until they now cry out 
upon us from every lane, and street, and rural village, and 
densely-peopled city. All other branches of improvement 
have claimed attention, and have made proportionately 
rapid progress, except this. We consequently require a 
force to be brought to bear on this great point, not only 
adequate to the pains bestowed upon the intellectual culture 
of the young, but of such power as actually to redeem 
the past, and to impel the moral course of the rising gen- 
eration upwards, and onwards, until the intellectual pro- 
gress, already attained, shall be overtaken, and even 
surpassed. 

The tastes and habits of the times in which we live, 
have a peculiar bias in favor of whatever is conducted upon 
an extensive scale, so as to operate publicly and en masse, 
rather than privately and individually. Ours is not a day 
in which we can consistently advise even the affluent, and 
those in easy circumstances, to stay at home, and attend 
to the moral training of their children. The claims which 
are now considered most pressing upon society, are public 
claims ; and of these, no small proportion are urgent in their 
demands upon Christian benevolence ; so that amongst our 
earnest workers, the best women, and the most enlightened 
men, are alike occupied in doing good in a public and ex- 
tensive manner. 

Such being the case, the present time appears peculiarly 
favorable to the trial of great experiments, made on such a 
scale as to test the value of the principle involved in the 
sympathy of numbers operating upon individual minds ; 
ard if, in masses or communities, this force can be thrown 
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on the right side, there will soon become little sections of 
society maintaining a high moral standard ; and these, in- 
creasing rapidly, as there is every reason to hope they will, 
when the true principles of moral training shall be fully 
tried and clearly understood, a higher tone of feeling will 
thus become diffused throughout the whole of society itself. 

The principle involved in the sympathy of numbers is 
already a busy agent in the education of circumstances ; 
but, too frequently, an agent in planting evil, rather than 
in cultivating good. Did the opiniomof society, practically 
as well as verbally expressed, lean always to the side of 
what is right, and were that right subjected to the will and 
word of God, we should behold, in such an improved and 
happy state of things, the full value of the sympathy of 
numbers. It is a most encouraging fact, that something 
very much like this is now the order and the rule of schools 
conducted on the training system, where, such is the force 
of this influence, that no rewards or punishments which 
have ever yet been devised, could work with half the same 
amount of power; in moulding individual character, and 
fixing the motives and actions of daily life upon a right 
foundation. 

Those who are accustomed to speak in public, who 
themselves are earnest in the establishment of some great 
truth, or the carrying out of some great pore, know well 
the force and value of the sympathy of numbers. An au- 
dience consisting of a few scattered individuals is difficult 
to arouse, even by the most eloquent appeals ; but an au- 
dience closely packed, when once an impression has been 
made, appears to catch the thrilling thought, as if commu- 
nicated by some electric impulse; minds previously de- 
pressed will then take fire from other minds ; and hope, 
and energy, and strong determination, are called forth, to 
an extent which would appear almost incredible to any one 
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who. could have previously tested the feeling of each sep- 


arate mind. It is true, that when such simultaneous im- 
pressions are made upon a mixed and only occasional 
audience, composed of strangers, who disperse, probably 
never to meet again, the moment™after they have felt to- 
gether thus strongly, the impression naturally dies away, 
or gives place to subsequent emotions ; but if the same 
company remained together, the case would be widely dif- 
ferent ; the remembrance of what had been felt in common 
would remain distinct in every mind; and those who had 
looked upon each, and felt each other’s presence, during 
those moments of intense and thrilling interest, would feel 
a secret bond in that remembrance—a kind of tacit pledge 
one towards another, to maintain the same sentiments as 
then were shared in, and to act upon the same principles 
as were then commended to the approbation of all. 

It is an encouraging fact, that young minds are espe- 
cially alive to sympathies which bind to the side of what 
they believe, at the moment, to be good and great, just and 
kind ; and that such sympathies, enforced by the authority 
of Seripture truths, and Scripture language, produce im- 
pressions at once delightful, deep, and lasting. It is not, 
however, upon mere impression, or emotion, however val- 
uable they may be as accessories, that any sure founda- 
tion can be laid. The understanding must be aroused, as 


“well as the feelings excited ; and, for this reason, a direct 


process of moral teaching must be comprehended in the 
system of Moral Training, to render it complete. It is, 
surely, sufficiently evident, that, for this great object, itil 
time and means must be afforded. 

The principle of benevolence has already been alluded 
to, as highly important in producing, not only a close inti- 
macy and right understanding between the parties holding 
authority, and those for whose benefit such authority is ex- 
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ercised ; but as producing—especially upon the minds of 
the young—the most beneficial moral influence. We have 
already described the operation of this principle upon the 
lowest classes of society, through the voluntary agency of 
those whose circumstances place them in a higher grade ; 
and this accessory to moral influence may easily be en- 
gaged on the right side, up to a certain rank or scale of 
society ; because the teachers, in our public schools for the 
people, are supposed to occupy a station at least equal to 
—hbut, in most cases, a few shades above—that of their 
pupils. We have not, however, to advance many degrees 
higher, before we begin to hear the most deserving persons 
spoken of, and that often by their inferiors in every thing 
but friends and money, as “ only schoolmasters,” and ‘ only 
governesses”—expressions which every one knows to be 
accompanied with degrees of a certain kind of wie 
that requires no further description here. 

In looking fairly at the subject in this light, we see but 
too plainly, that those who have the great and important 
duty of education resting upon them, are deprived, in the 
outset, by the influence of public feeling, of one great re- 
quisite for performing their part in the work of moral im- 
provement; for how can those children be made to believe 
that their teachers are exercising benevolence towards 
them, whose parents, by their conduct, or conversation, 
place the whole body of teachers in an inferior position, 
and even lead their children to think and speak as if it 
were a personal favor to allow any one in their situation to 
superintend their studies? While teachers are thus treat- 
ed by individuals, and thus placed by public feeling, their 
intellectual duties must always be sufficiently difficult to 
perform ; but to speak of their moral influence would, in- 
deed, be a mockery of words. ) 

All efforts, therefore—and, happily, there are some al- 
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ready working in the right direction—-which tend to im- 
prove the qualifications, and elevate the position, of this 
class of the community, ought to be hailed as favorable 
omens, by those who are interested in the moral progress 
of society. It is true that little thought is now bestowed 
upon this branch of preparation for the duties of education ; 
but it is one step in education, to obtain the means of in- 
fluence—the next is, to use that influence aright. 

It is also an encouraging aspect of the times in which 
we live, that the subject of rewards and punishments is 
claiming so deep an interest in the public mind. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to speak of punishments alone in 
this sense, the operation of our penal code being chiefly 
made the subject of consideration; and there is perhaps 
no topic to which public attention could be directed, in- 
volving truths of more serious import, and principles more 
important to the welfare of society, than this. We have 
too long been accustomed to look upon the infliction of 
certain punishments, affixed to certain transgressions of the 
law, as a kind of retributive justice rendered to society, 
forgetting that the same justice would demand the affixing 
of certain rewards, equally proportioned, to those efforts 
from which society derives an equal amount of good. 

But, setting aside this idea of retributive justice, we are 
told that the punishments affixed by law to certain crimes, 
possess a twofold virtue—that of preserving society froma 
repetition of the same offences, and that of deterring others 
from following in the same fatal course. Without ques- 
tioning the efficacy of the cure, in either of these cases, it 
is impossible to refrain from a comparison between them, 
and what might have been, in early life, the simple, natural, 
and scriptural means of prevention, had such unfortunate 
outcasts from the fellowship of man been trained, as chil- 
dren, in the ways of wisdom and of peace. 
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Is there any appeal which can yet be made to an en- 
lightened public, to think of these things? They are 
worthy of the most serlous—the most solemn- thought. 
It is not the last act of the condemned criminal alone which 


has been an offence to God—an injury to man. He has. 


poured upon society the poison of a whole sinful life; and 
because one single act has gone too far, he is to be 
launched into eternity, in all probability, without having 
ever reflected upon the end of his existence, or known the 
value of his own soul. But, besides these wretched vic- 
tims of a violated law, there are thousands upon thousands 
whose dreary deathbeds form a picture scarcely less ap- 
palling than the public exhibition of the solitary criminal’s 
last agony. Nor is it in the closing scene of life alone 
that characters like these are terrible to contemplate. As 
active agents in disseminating evil, they are still more 
fearful, passing to and fro upon the earth with their dark 
purposes, their seared foreheads, and their hardened hearis. 

But let us turn away from thoughts and things so terri- 
ble. Each one of these, however corrupted and malignant 
now, had once a fresh bright infancy, comparatively guile- 
less; born it might be to lowest degradation, nursed in 
the lap of vice, and taught to lisp in words of infamy— 
still, theirs was infancy and childhood comparatively spot- 
less, and then, as capable of good impressions, as it was 
proved to be of bad. All it required at that stage of ex- 
perience, was judicious training—the work which nature 
asks, and Christian benevolence ¢an so well supply. Is it 
possible for an instant to suppose that any outward restraint 
in afterlife, however forcibly applied, and accompanied even 
with an array of justice, so important as to require the 
wisest, the wealthiest, and the noblest of the land to assist 
in executing judgment against the poorest and the most 
ignorant ?—is it possible that any one can compare all this 
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with the small amount of good which it actually accom- 
plishes, and that by no means radical in its cure, and not 
feel convinced, that the great business we have now to 
undertake, as earnest workers in a working world, is to 
apply our zealous efforts to the great duty of Prevention, 
trusting that, with a blessing on our labors, there will be 
less necessity for a Cure 2 


THE END. 
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APPLETONS LITERARY MISCELLANY, 
A NEW SERIES OF CHOICE BOOKS. 


No. 1-—-GERTRUDE, a Tale. By the author of “Amy Herbert.” Edited 
by the Rev. W. Seweuin, M.A. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

‘‘ We know of but few books of this class which are more worthy of attentive veru- 
sal by young women, than Gertrude.”—Courier and Enquirer. 

Nos. 2 and 3.—I PROMESSI SPOSI, or The Betrothed. ‘Translated from 
the Italian of ALEssanpro Manzoni. 2 vols. $13 cloth, $1.50. 

“It 1s a work considered quite as remarkable, by the world of letters, as the novel 
of Waverley in our own land Manzoni, in fact, is the Sir Walter Scott of Italy ; and 
some go as far as to say that this work’ is even more bewitching, and has a higher tone, 
than any of the productions of our northern wizard.”—The Critic. 

No. 4—MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY, with Sketches of Man- 
ners and Scenery in America, as they existed previous to the Revolution. By 
Mrs. Grant. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

‘’ A volume of intrinsic worth to all who are desirous to behold a genuine picture 
of our ancestors prior to the changes made in our country by the Revolution and our 
subsequent independence; therefore, to the women of our republic, and especially 
the ‘ American lady,’ it is confidently recommended.” 

No. 5—THE LIFE OF F. SCHILLER, embracing an Examination of his 
Works. By Tuomas Cartyte. From the new English edition, revised by 

“ithe author. 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 

+*No man, perhaps, is better qualified than Thomas Carlyle to write Schiller’s life, 
and reveal to the world the exhaustless treasures of his mighty spirit. The work 
before us needs no commendation. All lovers of German literature will read it.” 

Nos. 6 and 7.—SKETCHES. OF MODERN LITERATURE AND LIT- 
ERARY MEN, (being a Gallery of Literary Portraits.) By Gro. GiriL- 
LAN. Reprinted entire from the London edition. Paper, $1; cloth, $1.25. 

‘“‘ Though the name of the author of this work is not familiar to us, his book is one 
which cannot fail to be read with a keen and general relish.”—Cour. and Enq. 

Nos. 8 and 9—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 
1640 ; commonly called the Great Rebellion. From the accession of Charles I 
to his death. By F. Guizor, the Prime Minister of France, etc. Paper 
cover, $1; cloth, $1.25. 

‘“s We need not say that this is a work of thrilling interest, relating to some of the 
most important and stirring events in English history. It will be read with great 
avidity.”— Tribune. 

Nos. 10, 11. 14, 15. 17, 18, 19, 20—A GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVI- 
LIZATION IN EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By F. Guizot, the Prime Minister of France, etc. 'Trans- 
lated by Wa. Hazuitr. Complete in 4 vols. Cloth, $3.50; paper covers, $3. 
A work closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting nothing essential, 

written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability. 

No. 12.—THE PEOPLE. By M. Micue et, Prof. of History in the College 
of France. Translated by G. H. Smiru, F.G.S. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 63 cts. 
“His book will be found highly interesting to all who think that man is made sfor 

something better than a ‘hewer of wood and drawer of water.’ ”—Cincinnati Atlas. 

No. 13—THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. Gdthered from his own 
Writings. By M. Micuerer. Translated by G. H. Smiru, F.G.S. Paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

‘“‘The plan of this book is novel, but adapted to give a correct idea of the man, if 
not a more correct idea than any life that has yet appeared.”—Com. Adv. 

No. 16—SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY; Gleaned in the Old Pur- 
chase, from fields often reaped. By Roeerr Caruton, author of “The 
New Purchase.” Paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

“The author’s sound common sense views on the popular isms of the day will 
commend the work to general attention.” 

No. 21—AMY HERBERT, a Tale. By the author of “ Gertrude,” “ Lane- 
ton Parsonage,” ete. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This interesting work is now for the first time presented in a form worthy of pres 
esvaiion. Several thousand copies have been scld in cheap pamphlet styie 
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No 22.—TWO LIVES; or To Seem and to Be. By Maria J. McInrosu,~ — 


author of * Praise and Principle,” ““ Conquest and Self-Conquest,” etc., etc. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


‘‘ This exquisite tale possesses charms that are rarely presented by the modern novel. There is” 
so much quiet beauty in the style, such a refreshing healthiness in the incidents, and so christian- 
like a point in the moral, that it insensibly chastens the feelings and invigorates the undeistand- 
ing, while it instructs and amuses, It should be read, every word of it, by youth of both sexes.’? 


Nos. 23 and 24.—-MARGARET PERCIVAL. A Tale. By Miss Sewe t, 
author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” etc. 2 vols. Paper cover, $1 00; 
cloth, $1 50. 


“‘This is another of Miss Sewell’s beautiful and instructive narratives, fully sustaining the high 
reputation accorded to her for her fine descriptive powers, her profound knowledge of the human 
heart, the springs of action, and the sources of true enjoyment. Those who are acquainted with 
the previous efforts of the authoress, and her unexceptionable views of religious truths, will need 
no incentive to possess themselves of this volume.’ 


No. 25—HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. Micuener, 
author of ‘“ History of France,’ “ Life of Luther,’ etc. Paper cover, 50 cts; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


“This is one of the most brilliant and instructive of Michelet’s historical works. Its peculiar ex- 
cellencies consist in the accuracy of its historical details, the great compression of incidents which 
the author has been enabled to achieve without detriment to the interest of his narrative, and the 
life-like manner in which the social condition of the Roman people is exhibited. It possesses si 
the charms of a well-written romance, with the solid attractions of veritable history.’’ 


No. 26.—THE FAIRY BOWER; or The History of a Month. A Tale. By 
the author of “ The Lost Broaeh, ” « Louisa,” etc. From the third English 
edition. Paper cover, 50 cts. éloth, 75 cents. 


“Tt is a tale for young people, one of high moral tone, and great artistic merit. We speak 
from actual acquaintance with it when we say, that even the warmest admirers of ‘“ Amy Her- 
bert,’’? and Miss Sewell’s other works, will welcome its publication, and find it a volume sur- 
passed by none of the kind in fitness for their children’s perusal. A few copies of the English 
editions have from time to time heretofore found their readers among us, and such persons we are 
sure will join us in welcoming its republication.’’— The Churchman. 


No. 27.—A SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS ; Embracing a Canoe 
Voyage up the Mississippi and around Lake Superior. By Cuaries Lanman, 
author of “ Essays for Summer Hours,” etc. 


“Mr. Lanman’s new book of Travels is in many respects the best work from his pen ; it con- 
tains much original and novel matter. 


No. 28.—AUNT KITTY’S TALES. By Maria J. McInrosu, author of 
“ Two Lives,” ete. A new revised edition. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


‘These tales are, Blind Alice, or Do Right if you wish to be Happy ; Jessie Graham, or 
Friends Dear, but Truth Dearer; Florence Arnott, or Is She Generous? Grace and Clara, or 
Be Just as well as Generous ; and Killen Leslie, or The Reward of Self-Control. We have 
used every occasion for saying that these tales are among the best, if they ‘are not the best 
writings of the kind, for the young. The stories are natural, simple i in their incidents, full of 
practical lessons, and imbued with the best moral and religious tone; while the style | and man- 
ner of the writer is pleasing and graceful.’’ : 


No. 29.—PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE; or The Moral Wants 
of the World we live in. By Mrs. Enuis, author of ‘The Women of 
England,’ ete., etc. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
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Appletons’ Catalogue of Valuable Publications. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ARNOLD.—THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Earliest Period. By THomas ArNoxp, D.D. Reprinted entire from the 
last English edition. Two vols., 8vo., $5,00. 


ARNOLD.—THE LATER ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The History of the Later Roman Commonwealth. By Tuomas Arnoup, D.D 
Two vols. of the English edition. Reprinted entire in 1 vol., 8vo., $2,50. 


“The History of Rome will remain, to the latest age of the world, the most attractive, the most 
useful, and the most elevating subject of human contemplation. It must ever form the basis ot 
a liberal and enlightened education, and present the most important subject to the contempla 
tion of the statesman. It is remarkable that, until the appearance of Dr. Arnold’s volumes, no 
history (except Niebuhr’s, whose style is often obscure) of this wonderful people existed, com- 
‘mensurate either to their dignity, their importance, or their intimate connection with modern in- 
stitutions. In the preparation and composition of the history, Dr. Arnold expended many long 
years, and bent to it the whole force of his great energies. It isa work to which the whole 
culture of the man from boyhood contributed—most carefully and deeply meditated, pursued 
with all the ardor of a labor of love, and relinquished only with life. Of the conscientious 
accuracy, industry, and power of mind, which the work evinces—its clearness, dignity, and vigor 
of composition—it would be needless toxpeak. It is eminently calculated to delight and instruct 
both the student and the miscellaneous reader.”’— Boston Courier. 


ARNOLD.—THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Artuur P.Stanuey, A.M. 2d American from 
the 5th London edition. One handsome 8vo. volume, $2,00. 


“This work should be in the hands of every one who lives and thinks for his race and for his 
religion; not so much as a guide for action, as affording a stimulant to intellectual and moral 
reflection.”’—Prot. Churchman. bz 

“We have rarely had occasion to notice a work that we could so warmly and unreservedly 
recommend as this. * * * The greater part of the volume consists of letters to familiar friends, 
on the thousand topics of general literature, religion, morals, history, and matters of every day’ 
interest.””— Buffalo Com. Adv. 
~ “jis letters are deeply instructive and fascinating.””—Albany Adv. 

“Tt is a work in which the scholar, the philosopher, and the Christian will be alike in 
terested.”’—.Albany Argus. 


ARNOLD.—LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


Delivered in Lent Term, 1842, with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in 1841. By 
Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by Henry Reed, M.A., 
Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of Pa. .12mo., $1,25. 


“Those who have read the Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold, recently published, need 
no assurance of the great value and interest of the present work. 'The Lectures of which this 
very handsome volume is composed, were delivered very scon after he took the chair of Modern 
History, at Oxford, and embrace his Inaugural Discourse upon the general subject. They are 
eight in number, end furnish the best possible introduction to a philosophical study of modern 
history Professor Reed has added greatly to the worth and interest of the volume, by appending 
to each lecture such extracts from Dr. Arnold’s other writings as would more fully illustrate its 
prominent points. The nutes and appendix which he has thus furnished are exceedingly valuable. 

‘« No student or literary man, who has the least regard for the philosophy of history, should be 
without this book. So far as our knowledge extends, there is no other before the public which 
ean be compared to it for interest and permanent worth.’’——Cour. & Enquirer. 


COIT.—THE HISTORY OF PURITANISM. 


Puritanism ; or, a Churchman’s Defence against its Aspersions, by an Appeal to its 
own History. By 'T'nHomas W. Corr, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Ro- 
chelle. 12mo., 528 closely-printed pages, $1,50. 

“This is a bold, frank book, that will be read and will make an impression. Historic truth, 
and moral improvement—in so far at least as the lesson of toleration and reciprocal forbearance 
may be taught by showing that all need its practice—will be advanced by this volume, which 
we commend in all confidence to all searchers after knowledge and historical accuracy, whoever 
and wherever it may bear.”"—Cour & nq. 


ARLYLE.—THE LIFE OF SCHILLER: 


prekending an Examination of his Works. By Tuomas CaRrLyLE, author of 
‘he French Revolution,” etc. 12mo., paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 


this biography we have always regarded as the best book Carlyle has written—the best at 
in point of style, and far less objectionable in any respect than any of his subsequent produc- 
_ tions. Its style is clear, perspicuous, and extremely eloquent ; its critical examinations of Schil- 
_ Ter’s Works is full, thorougn, and in every way admirable; and, as a biography, it is one of the 
finest specimens ever written. It cannot fail to be welcomed by ge class of cultivated 
minds.— Cour. & Eng. , So asta 
ay 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y—Conrinvep. 
GREENHOW.—THE HISTORY OF OREGON AND CALI. 


FORNIA and the other Territories on the North-west coast of North America, 
accompanied by a Geographical View and Map of those countries, and a number 
of documents as proofs and illustrations of the History. By Ropert GREENHOW, 
Librarian and Translator to the Department of State. One 8vo. vol. with Map, $2,50. 


“This history presents accounts, clear and wy igarts A detailed, of all the discoveries and set- 
tlements made and attempted in the countries to which it relates, and of all disputes, negotia- 


tions and treaties between the governments of civilized nations respecting them; with abundant. 


notices of facts and authorities.”’ 


GUIZOT.—GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 


EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. By 
M. Guizor, late Professor of History, now Prime Minister of France. With ocea- 
sional Notes by C. S. Henry, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and History in the 
University of the city of New-York. One volume, 12mo., price $1,00. ; 
“M. Guizot, in his instructive Lectures, has given us an epitome of modern history, distin- 
guished by all the merit which, in another department, renders Blackstone a subject of such pe- 
culiar and unbounded praise—a work closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting 
nothing essential ; written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability.” 


GUIZOT.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


of 1640, from the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. By F. Guizor, the Prime’ 


Minister of France; Author of “ History of Civilization in Europe,” ete., ete. Trans- 
lated by WiLutamM Hazuitt. Intwo volumes, 12mo. Paper cover $1,00, or two 
volumes bound in one, cloth, $1,25. 

“Tt is a work of great eloquence and interest, and abounding with thr.!'ing dramatic sketch- 
es.”"—Newark Advertiser. 

“ M. Guizot’s style is bold and piquant, the notes and references abundant and reliable, and the 
work is worthy of an honorable place in a well-selected library.”—JVew-Haven Courier. 


HAMILTON—THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


Edited by his son, John C. Hamilton. 'T'wo volumes, 8vo., $5,00. 


“We cordially recommend the perusal and diligent study, of these volumes, exhibiting, as they 
do, much valuable matter relative to the Revolution, the establishment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and other important events in the annals of our country.—NV. Y. Review. 


KING.—THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic ; embracing its Civil and Military 
History, and an Account of its Political Condition before and during the Adminis- 
tration of Gov. Rosas; his course of Policy, the Causes and Character of his inter- 


ference with the Government of Montevideo, and the Circumstances which led to | 


the Interposition of England and France. By Col. J. ANrHony Kine, an Officer 
in the Army of the Republic. One volume, 12ino., $1,00. 

“This narrative of the Civil Wars in the Argentine Republic embraces fromthe period of the 
expulsion of the Spaniards to 1841, and is replete with matters of thrilling interest, and exhibits 
in a concise manner the mass of contending elements that have so long distracted that interesting 
country. The political history of Rosas, his course of policy, the origin of his invasion of the 
Banda Oriental, and the ordeal of blood through which the people are passing under his rule, are 
all exhibited in this work, rendering it one of the utmost. interest to the historian, the statesmaa 
and the general reader.” 


KOHLRAUSCH.—HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Freperick KouLrauscn, 
Chief of the Board of Education for the Kingdom of Hanover, and late Professor of 
History in the Polytechnic School. ‘Translated from the last German edition, by 
James D. Haas. One vol., 8vo., of 500 pages, with complete Index, $1,50. 

“ A compendious and full history of the German Empire, disconnected from all the extraneous 
details which it has been customary to combine with the annals of particular nations, has long 
been a desideratum in the English language. Such a narration could. not be found. Mr. Kohl- 


rausch’s work, in many respects, is a model for historiographers. It is sufficiently minute, highly — 


graphic in its portraitures and delineations, rejects every topic merely fabulous or unimportant, 
and the truthfulness of it can be verified by a recurrence to the various authors whom he has 
enumerated as the sources whence he has derived his Narrative. It is a skilfully arranged and 
methodical record, luminous, very impartial and attractive both in its style and reflections.” —Bos- 
ton Courier. 


. |'Whe work satisfactorily supplies a vacancy which confessedly existed in English Literature, 
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form a valuable and permanent addition to the historical department of our libraries == 
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MICHELET.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


From the Earliest Period. By M. Micuexet, Professor of History in the College 
of France. T'wo volumes, 8vo. ty 

The celebrity of this work on the continent, and the want in English Literature of a good 
History of Frunce, has induced the publishers to introduce it to the American public at a price 
within the means of all. The Edinburgh, Foreign Quarterly, and other established Reviews, 
have urged the necessity and advantage of its being introduced, by translation, to the English 
reader. : 

‘So graphic, so life-like, so dramatic a historian as Michelet, we know not where else to look 
for. ‘The countries, the races of men, the times, pass vividly before you, as you peruse his ani- 
mated pages, where we find nothing of diffuseness or irrelevancy. It is a masterly work, and the 
publishers are doing the reading public a service by producing it in so unexceptionable and cheap 
an edition.”’— T'ribune. 

“Universally conceded to be the ablest and most valuable history of France ever written.”— 
Cour. & Eng. ; : 

“Jt is one of those standard histories which EvERY ONE must have. The author possesses 
great powers as a writer, and his language isterse, vigorous and elegant, forming the expression 
of ideas, bold, broad and deep, the fixed results of much thought and great research.’’—Cincin- 
nate Daily Atlas. 


MICHELET.— THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUB- 
LIC. By M. Micne.et. Translated fromthe French. One vol., 12mo. 


““M. Michelet, in his History of the Roman Republic, first introduces the reader to the Ancien} 
Geography of [taly; then, by giving an excellent picture of the present state of Rome and the sur- 
rounding country, full of grand ruins, he excites in the reader the desire to investigate the ancient 
history of this wonderful land. He next imparts the results of the latest investigations, entire, 
deeply studied, and clearly arranged, and saves the uneducated reader the trouble of investigating 
the sources, while he gives to the more educated mind an. impetus to study the literature from 
which he gives very accurate quotations in his notes. He describes the peculiarities and the life 
of the Roman people in a masterly manner, and he fascinates every reader, by the brilliant clear- 
ness and vivid freshness of his style, while he shows himseif a good historian, by the justness and 
impartiality with which he relates and philosophizes."’ 

The Westminster Review observes: “ His ‘ Histoire Romaine’ is not only the history of insti- 
tutions and ideas, as in Niebuhr, but also by virtue of the vast interpretative faculty of imagina- 
tion, places the men of Rome, with their creeds and aspirations, vividly before you.” 


MICHELET.—THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 


Gathered from his own Writings. By M. Micueuer. Translated by G. H 
SmiTH, F.G.S. 12mo., paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

“This work is not an historical romance, founded on the life of Martin Luther: nor is ita 
history of the estublishment of Lutheranism. It is simply a biography, composed of a series of 
translations. Excepting that portion of it which has reference to his childhood, and which Lu- 
ther himself has left undescribed, the translator has rarely found occasion to. make his own 
appearance on the scene. * * * * * It is almost invariably Luther himself who speaks— 
almost invariably Luther related by Luther.”—Eztract from M. Micielet’s Preface. 


MICHELET.—THE -PEOPLE. . 


By M. Micneter. Translated by G.H. Smitu,F.GS. 12mo., paper cover 37 cts., 
cloth 62 cts. 

“T have made this book out of myself—out of my life, and out of my heart. I have derived it 
from my observation—from my relations of friendship and of neighbourhood ; J have picked it up 
upon the roads. Chance loves to favor those who follow out one continuous idea. Above all, I 
have found it in the recollections of my youth. To know the life of the people, their labor and 
their sufferings, [ had but to interrogate my memory.”’—Extract from Author's Preface. 


NAPOLEON.—PICTORIAL HISTORY 


Of Napcicon Bonaparte, translated from the French of M. Laurent pr L’Ar- 
DEcHE, with Five Hundred spirited Illustrations, after designs by Horace Vernet, and 
twenty Original Portraits engraved in the best.style. Complete in two handsome 
volumes, 8vo , about 500 pages each, $3,50. 

“The work is superior to the long, verbose productions of Scott and Bourienne—not in style 
alone, but in truth—being written to please neither Charles X. nor the English aristocracy, but 
for the cause of freedom. It hns advantages over every other memoir extant.—Am. Traveller. 

“This handsome publication is now completed in two large 8vo. velumes, comprising more 
than 500 pictorial. embellishments, presenting a concise und rapid narrative of ine extraordinary 
life and career of the most extruordinary man of the age. In an Appendix are all the details ot 
the exhumation of the remains of Napoleon at St. Helena, and of the splendid pageant of the 
funerui in Paris. 

neil $ in ornamental not less Ikan an instructive work, these two voluxes will commend them: 
seives.””—-N. Y. American. . 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y—Conrinvzp. 


O’CALLAGHAN.—HISTORY OF NEW NETHERLAND, 
* Or, NEW-YORK UNDER THE DUTCH. By E. B. O’CaLtacuan, Corrés- 
ponding Member of the New-York Historical Society. One handsome 8vo. volume, 
bE 500 pages,'accompanied with a fac-simile of the original Map of New Netherland. 

rice $2,50. 

Book I.—From the Discovery of America to the Incorporation of the Dutch West 
India Company. . 

Book Ii.—From the Incorporation of the Dutch West India Company, to the open- 
ing, of the Fur or Indian Trade to the Inhabitants of New Netherland. 


ook III.—From the opening of the Indian Trade to the end of Director Kleft’s 
administration. 


“ A complete history of New York, whilst under Dutch jurisdiction, has never before been 
written. There was, therefore, an absolute blank in the annals of our State of over fifty years. 
Dr. O'Callaghan has filled up this blank, and the volume now published brings the work down to 
1647, As the work has been compiled almost exclusively from Dutch Records in the Secretary 
of State’s Office, and from old family papers, its authenticity and the fidelity of its details can be 
safely relied on. An opinion can be formed of the minuteness of those details, when it is under- 
stood that the author has been five years engaged with this volume. ‘The history of the first 
churches in New-York and Albany, the wars between the Dutch and Indians, and the struggle 
of the people for popular rights, form a prominent portion of this part of the work, through which 
also are interspersed some interesting particulars of old families.” 


ROWAN.—HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; 


its Causes and Consequences. By F. Macutean Rowan. 2 vols., 18mo., 75 cts.; 
or 2 Vols. in 1, 63 cts. © 

“Most of the histories of the French Revolution that have been written, are so large that the 
mass of readers have scarcely the courage to encounter them; but here is one that brings the 
whole matter within moderate limits, and yet is sufficiently full in its details to gratify a reason- 


able curiosity. It abounds with graphic descriptions, and carries the reader most successfully 
chrough ull the scenes which it describes.”—4lbany Spectator. : 


TAYLOR.—A MANUAL OF HISTORY. 


A Manual of Ancient and Modern History, comprising :—1. Ancient History, con- 
taining the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social State of the Prin- 
cipal Nations of Antiquity, carefully digested from the Ancient Writers, and illus- 
trated by the discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. 2. Modern History, 
containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their Political 
History, and the Changes in their Social Condition, with a History of the Colonies 
founded by Europeans. By W. Cooke Taytor, LL. D., of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Revised, with Additions on American History, by C.S. Henry, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of New-York. One handsome volume, 8vo., of 
800 pages, $2,25. 

&F For convenience as a Class-Book, the Ancient or Modern portion can be had 
in separate volumes. 

“To the million, who have neither the leisure nor the means of an extensive reading of history, 


this must prove a welcome book. It bears on every page the impress of close thought and exten- 
sive research.”— Tribune. 


“For a Text Book for Colleges and Academies, and for domestic use, it is the best work yet 
issued.— Eve. Mirror. 


“Tt is admirnbly calculated for universal circulation.”’—Courier and Enquirer. 

“ We cannot but express our decided approval of this work. It is a summary of all that is most 
important in the authentic annals of the world—a book suited not only for the purposes of direct 
tuition, but as a manual for domestic reading.”’—Journal of Commerce. 


TWISS.—THE OREGON TERRITORY ; 


Its History and Discovery, including an account of the Convention of the Escurial ; 
also, the Treaties and Negotiations between the United States and Great Britain— 
held at various times for the Settlement of a Boundary Line—and an examination 
of the whole question in respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By TRavERS 
Twiss, D.C.L., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. One 
vol., 12mo.; paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

“This work is written in a dignified and impartial style, and cannot fail to command the at: 
tention of all interested in the settlement of this important national question. 

“This is understood to be the ablest British statemant of that side of the Oregon question. As 
such it is wortny of candid examimation. ‘Tne Quaterly Review pronounces it ‘ valuable, in — 
dependently of the Oregon question, as an able discussion of several important points of t , 
efnations, It is neatly and conveniently published.”—Morning News. BO dal 
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3 POETRY. 
AMERICAN POETS.—GEMS FROM AMERICAN POETS. 


Contains selections from nearly one hundred writers, among which are—Bryant, 
Halleck, Longfellow, Percival, Whittier, Sprague, Brainerd, Dana, Willis, Pinck- 
ney, Allston, Hillhouse, Mrs. Sigourney, L M. Davidson, Lucy Hooper, Mrs. Em- 
bury, Mrs. Hale, etc., ete. One vol ,32mo, frontispiece, gilt leaves, 373 ets. Form- 
ing one of the series of ‘‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 


BURNS.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Robert Burns, with Explanatory and Glossarial Notes, and a Life of the Author 

By James Curriz, M.D. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. 16mo , $1,25. 
Forming one of the series of “Cabinet Edition of Standard British Poets.” - 


This is the most complete American edition of Burns. It contains the whole of the poetry 
comprised in the edition lately edited by Cunningham, as well as some additional pieces; anu 
euch notes have been added as are calculated to illustrate the manners and customs of Scotland, 
so as to render the whole more intelligible to the English reader. 

“ He owes nothing to the poetry of ether lands—he is the offspring of the soil: he is as natural 
to Scotland as the heath is to ‘her hills—his variety is equal to his originality; his humor, his 
gaiety, his tenderness and his pathos, come all in a breath; they come freely, for they come of 
their own accord ; the contrast is never offersive ; the comic slides easily into the serious, the 
serious into the tender, and the tender into the pathetic."—Allan Cunningham. ° 


COWPER.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of William Cowper, Esq., including the Hymns and Translations from Mad. Guion, 
Milton, ete., and Adam, a Sacred Drama, from the Italian of Battista Andreini, 
with a Memoir of the Author. By the Rev. Henry Strepsine, A.M. One vyol., 
16mo., 800 pages, $1,50, or in 2 vols. $1,75. ; : 
Forming one of the series of ‘‘ Cabinet Edition of Standard British Poets.’? 


“Morality never found in genius a more devoted advocate than Cowper, nor has moral wisdom, 
in its plain and severe precepts, been ever more successfully combined with the delicate spirit of 
poetry than in his works. He was endowed with all the powers which a poet cou!d want who 
was to be the moralist of the world—the reprover, but not the satirist, of men—the teacher of 
simple truths, which were to be rendered gracious without endangering their simplicity.’ 


DANTE.—THE VISION OF HELL, PURGATORY, AND 
PARADISE, of Danrgz AuicuHiERI. Translated by the Rev. Henry Cary, A.M. 
With a Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes and Index 
Illustrated with Twelve Steel Engravings, from Designs by John Flaxman, R.A., 
and a finely engraved Portrait. One elegantly printed volume, 16mo., $1,50. 


** Cary’s Translation of the Vision of Dante is among the few immortal works destined to sur- 
vive through ull time, which are little known to our reading public. The Messrs. APPLETON 
have therefore done good service in reproducing it here for the first time, in a style worthy of its 
intrinsic merit. Jt is an elegant copy of the latest corrected London edition, including Flaxman’s 
famous outline illustrations, numerous explanatory notes, a memoir of the author, with a copy of 
the ‘lost portrait,’ a useful chronological index, and an index of the proper names used in the 
text. The portrait is a study of intellectual beauty and grace, and the volume is altogether an 
exceedingly beautiful specimen ef American typography. ‘ / gS 

“Dante was the first to sing of Heaven and Hell, not as mythological fictions, but as the ob- 
fects of a real faith. In his Visions of the world of spirits, everything wears'the air of stern reality. 
Heaven and Hell were no fictions to him. As he depicts the awful horrors of the regions of wo, 
every stanza glows with the intensity of agony, and nothing imaginable can ever exceed the 
serene bestitude of his visions of Paradise. We rise from the perusal with the same feelings as 
when we shake from us the influence of some overpowering enchantment, ‘The unearthly splen- 
dour of a} righter world lingers on our vision. But it is little less than presumption to comment 
upon a work which has been the text-book of Italian Literature for more than 500 years—the 
great mi’ -or, in fact, wherein all later poets have toiletted for their appearance before the public, 

““The Visions have been translated into every language of Europe, and several times into 
English; but the translation before us, by Rev. H. F. Cary, as revised last year for the fourth 
time, is confessedly the best that has been made. hat it was originally approved by Coleridge, 
who has himself given us the best translation in the English tongue, would itself be sufficient 
testimony of its excellence. Mr. Cary has not attempted to transfer the flowing and sonorous, 
but difficult ‘7ima,’ but has wisely chosen to give us this highest Italian conception in the highest 
English form--the form of Shakspeare and Milton. , f : 

“That he has succeeded at least in giving to the world a fine and vigorous English puem, =- 
stead of an attempted imitation of incommunicable beauties, none will doubt who have the un- 
derstanding and cultivation necessary to the appreciation of the great poem of the Middle Ages, 

nn ear and imagination—we had almost said a heart—attuned to the harmonies of that flexible 


y metre that wc. ueserves ta be called, by way of eminenee ‘English verse.’ ’’—-New- 
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POET RY—ContTInNveD. 
CAMPBELL.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Thomas Campbell. Illustrated with a fine Portrait and several hansome Steel 
Engravings. One vol., 16mo9. (In Press.) : 


HOMER.—THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY OF HOMER. ; 


Translated by ALEXANDER Pore. Embellished with numerous Engravings from 
Flaxman’s Designs. One elegant printed vol , 16mo. (In press.) 

This will be the only American edition of this standurd classic published in a handsone 
styie. ‘I'ne typography and illustrations are of the best description. 


HEMANS.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Felicia Hemans, printed from the last English edition, edited by her Sister. 
Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. ‘Two beautifully-printed and purtable vol- 
umes, 16mo , $2,50. 

“Of this highly accomplished poetess it has been truly said, that of all her sex ‘few have 
written so much and so well.’ Aithouzh her writings possess an energy equal *o their high-toned 
beauty, yet are they so pure and so refined, that not a ling of them conld feeling spare or delicacy 
blot from her pages. Her imagination was rich, chaste, and glowing. ler chusen themes are 
the cradle, the hearth-stone, and the death-bed.. In her pvems of Cawur de Lion, Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and Bernard del Carpio, we sce beneath the glowing colors with which she clothes her 
ideas, the feelings of a woman's heart. Her earlier poems, Records of Womnn and Forest Sanc- 
tuary, stund unrivalled. In short, her works willever be read by a pious and enlightened cem- 
munity.” 


HEMANS.—SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


By Fe.icia Hemans. One vol., 32mo., gilt, 31 cts. Forming one of the series uf 
** Miniature Classical Library.” 


LEWIS.—RECORDS OF THE HEART. 
By Sarah Anna Lewis. One volume, 12mo , $1,00. 


* We have read some of the pieces with much plensnre. They indicate poetic genius of no 
ordinary kind, and are imbued with much feeling and pathos. We welcome the volume as @ 
creditable uccession tu the puetic literature of the country.— Boston Traveller. 


LORD.—-POEMS. 


By Wituiam W. Lorn. 12mo., illuminated cover, 75 ets. 
Extract of a late private Letter from Mr. Wordsworth, the venerable Poet-laureate of Eng 
land, to the Rt. Reo. Bishop Doane, of New-Jersey :— 
“T have to thank you for several specimens of the abilitizs of a young poet, (Mr. Lord,) whiels 
seem to me of high promise, ‘They are fall of deep emotion, und not wanting in vigorous and 
harmonious versificution.”’ 


MOORE.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Thomas Moore, beautifully printed in clear legible type, in exact imitation of the 

recent corrected London Eition. Hlustrated with numerous fine Steel Engrav- 

ings and an elegantly-engraved Portrait of the Author. One volume, 8vyo. 
This is i apt American edition of this standard poet, published in a handsome and 


enduring form. 

“ Happiness of nature-and felicity of genius are the pre-eminent characteristics of the bard o. 
Erin. Every thing lives, moves, and sperks in his poetry. His thoughts are as many and as 
bright as the insects that people the sun’s beam. He exhausts by being inexhaustible,”— Hazlitt. 

*“'Phomas Moore has unquestionably attained the highest reputation ns a lyric poet. * * * 
ee KR te eK KR ® F * En grace. both of thought and diction, in easy fluert wit, in 
inelody, in brillianey of fancy, in warmth and depth of sentiment, no one is superior to Mcore; his 
celebrated oriental romance ** Lalla Rouokh,’’ the four tales to which and the frame-worh which 
unites them have been compared, in.the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to four beautiful pearls jcined 
together by a thread of silk and gold.’’ 


MOORE.—IRISH MELODIES. 


By Tuomas Moore, with the original prefatory Letter on Music, from the 13th 

London edition. Minia‘ure volume, price 33 cts. Forming a portion of the un‘form 

series of *‘ Miniature Classical Library.’’ 

MOORE.—LALLA ROOKH ; cache 

An Original Romance. By Tuomas Moorr. One volume, 32mo., front ‘f 

cloth gilt. 33cts. Forming a portion of the series of “‘ Miniature Classical Li 
Tas exguisiie Poeen nus iong boes the admiration of readers of 2!! classes. 
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Pp OETRY—Continuep. 


MILTON—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Jonn Mitton, with Explanatory Notes and a Life of the Author, by the Rev. 
Henry Sresaine, A.M. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. One volume, 
lémo., $1,25. 
Forming one of the series of ‘‘ Cabinet Edition of Standard Poets.” 

&F The Latin and Italian Poems are included in this edition. 

Mr. Stebbing’s Notes will be found very useful in elucidating the learned allusions with which 
the text ubounds, and they are also valuable for the correct appreciation with which the writer 
directs attention to the beauties of the author. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. 


By Joun Mitton. With Notes, by Rev. H.SrEeszine. One volume, 18mo., cloth 
38 cts., gilt leaves 50 cents. 


MILTON.—PARADISE REGAINED. 


By Jonn Mitton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Sressina, One volume, 18mo., cloth 
25 cts., gilt leaves 38 cents. 


POLLOK—THE COURSE OF TIME. 
By Rogert PotLox. With a Life of the Author, and complete Analytical In- 
dex, prepared expressly for this edition.. 32mo., frontispiece, 38 cts. 
Forming one of the series of “* Miniature Classical Library.” 
Few modern Poems exist which at once attained such acceptance and celebrity as this. 


POPE.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of ALEXANDER Popms, elegantly printed. Illustrated with a fine Portrait and nu- 
merous Engravings. One volume, 16mo. (In press.) 


ty 4. 


“ As a poet, it may be said of him, that no English writer has carried farther correctness of 
versification, strength and splendour of diction, and the truly poetical quality of adorning every 
subject that he touched.””—Edinburga Review. : 


POPE.—HOMER’S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

The Iliad and Odyssey of Homrer. ‘Translated by ALEXANDER Pope. A beauti- 
tifully-printed edition, illustrated with Engravings from Flaxman’s designs, 16mo. 
(in press.) 


Criticism has long awarded Pope’s version of “‘ The Iliad and Odyssey” to be the best ever 
given of this immortal work. 


SCOTT. —THE POETICAL WORKS 4 


Of Sir WaxTer Scort, Bart. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, with a Life 
of the Author. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. One volume, 16mo., $1,25. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE: — 


A Poem. By Str Watter Scott. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, cloth 38 
cents, gilt edges 50 cents. ; 


SCOTT.—MARMION : ; 
A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir WatTER Scorr. One volume, 18mo., frontis- 
piece, cloth 38 cents, gilt edges 50 cents. : epee 


SCOTT—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL: 
A Poem. By Sir Water Scorr. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, cloth 25 cts., 
gilt edges 38 cents. 


“‘ Walter Scott is the most popular of all the poets of the present day, and deservedly so. He 
describes that which is most easily and generally understood with more vivacity and effect than 
any other writer. His style is clear, flowing, and transparent; his sentiments, of which his style 
is un easy and natura] medium, are common to him with his readers.”-——Hazlitt. _ 


THOMSON.—THE SEASONS: 

m. By James Tomson. One volume, 32mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 38 cents 
g one of the series of “‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
‘The Seasons’ ip any light, and the poem appears faultless,”—-S. C. Hall ‘ 
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POET RY—Conrinuep. 
SOUTHEY.—THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


Of Rosert Soutuey, Esq., LL. D. The ten volume London edition, in one ele- 
gant volume, royal 8vo. Illustrated with a Portrait and several fine Steel En- 

ravings. : 
E KF This edition, which the author has arranged and revised with the same care 
as if it were intended for posthumous publication, includes many pieces which either 
have never before been collected, or have hitherto remained unpublished. 

Preliminary notices are affixed to the long poems, the whole of the notes retained, 
and such additional ones incorporated as the author, since the first publication, has 
seen occasion to insert. 

Contents.—Joan of Arc, Juvenile and Minor Poems, Thalaba the Destroyer, 
Madoc, Ballads and Metrical Tales, The Curse of Kehama, Roderick the last of 
the Goths, The Poet’s Pilgrimage to. Waterloo, Lay of the Laureate, Vision of 
Judgment, &c. 

“ At the age of sixty-three I have undertaken to collect and edit my poetical works, with the 
Jast corrections that I can expect to bestow upon them. They have obtained a reputation eanal 
to my wishes. * * Thus to collect and revise them is a duty which I owe to that part of tne 
public by whom they have been auspiciously received, and to those who will take a lively con- 
cern in my good name when [ shall have departed.”,—Extract from Author's Preface. 

“The beauties of Mr. Southey’s poetry are such, that this edition can hardly fail to find a place 
in the library of every man fond of elegant literature.”"—Eclectic Review. a 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS: 


A collection of Poetry, chiefly Devotional, by the, author of ‘“‘ The Cathedral.” 
One volume, 16mo., elegantly printed, $1,25. | 


TASSO.—THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 

Of Torauato Tasso. ‘Translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Life 
of the Author, by J. H. Wirrzn. ‘T'wo volumes of the last London edition, re- 
printed in one elegant 16mo. volume, illustrated with a finely-engraved Portrait 
and several beautiful Steel Engravings. 


“This elegant Poem abounds with all the pleasing description of tender scenes, the animated 
representation of battles, and the majestic flow of language, which so much captivate and over- 
power the reader in the pages of Homer and Virgil. 

“Mr, Wiffen’s version has long since been conceded to be the best evergiven of the great Poet; 
he catches and portrays the spirit of the author with a feeling the most kindred and congenial.” 


TOKEN OF AFFECTION. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


One volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 


TOKEN OF LOVE. : 


TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
One volume, 32m 0., frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 3 
TOKEN OF THE HEART. 
Gne volume, 3: TO «5 rontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. * 
Forming a portion of the series of ‘‘ Miniature Classical Library.” ' 
3¢F Each volume consists of nearly one hundred appropriate extracts from the best Poetical 
writers of England and America. g 
YOUNG.—NIGHT THOUGHTS. ae 
The Complaint, or Night Thoughts. By Epwarp Younc, D.D. Miniature size 
volume, elegantly printed, 33 cents. ‘Forming a portion of the series of “ Miniature 
Classic Library.” 
“In his ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Young exhibits entire originality of style, elevation of sentiment, 
gtandeur of diction, and beauty of imagery, accompanied with an extensive knowledge of men 
and things, ard a profowr4 aequaiatance with the feelings of the human heart ”— Monthly 
Magazine. allele A 
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RELIGIOUS. 


ARNOLD.—RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS: £8 
Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before Con< 
firmation. By THomMas ARNOLD, D.D. One volume, 16mo., 75 cts. 


é There are thirty Sermons in this neat little volume, which we cordially recommend to parents 
and others for the use of the young, as a guide and incentive to deep earnestness in matters of 
religious belief and conduct; as a book which will interest all by its sincerity, and especially 
those who have become acquainted with Dr. A. through his Life and Letters, recently published 
by the Appletons. The School at Rugby was the nucleus of all his opinions and sentiments, the 

_ centre where was concentrated a practical philanthropy and benevolence which shed its light 
over the whole kingdom. In the study of Dr. Arnold’s character, one of the most. profitable in 
the whole range of biography, these School Sermons are not the least valuable among his writ- 
ings.”’—Evening Post. ; 


ANTHON.—AN EASY CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN; 
or, The Church Catechism with Scripture Proofs. By Henry Antuon, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New-York. Part 1, price 6% cts. 


“This Catechism is prepared chiefly for children who are taught orally. It may precede 
‘The Help to Catechism,’ and answer as the one next in place to little manuals like ‘ Sherwood’s 
Easy Questions,’ which is so general a fuvourite with very young scholars,”’ 


ANTHON.—CATECHISMS ON THE HOMILIES OF THE 


CHURCH. By Henry Antuon, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New-York. 
18mo., paper cover 6% cts. 

Contents —I. Of the Misery of Mankind; II. Of the Nativity of Christ; 
Ill. Of the Passion of Christ; IV. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 


: This little volume forms No. 2, of a series of ‘ Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice,” now 
in course of publication under the supervision of Rev. Dr. Anthon. 


A KEMPIS.—OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: 
Four books by Thomas 4 Kempis. One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 


“The author of this invaluable work was born about the year 1380, and. has always been hon- 
oured by the Church for his eminent sanctity. Of the many pious works composed by him, his 
‘Imitation of Christ’ (being collections of his devotional thoughts and meditations on important 
practioe! subjects, together with a separate treatise on the Holy Communion) is the most cele- 

rated, and has ever been admired and valued by devout Christians of every name. It has passed 
through numerous editions and translations, the first of which into English is said to have been 
made by the illustrious Lady Margaret, mother'of King Henry VII. Messrs. Appletons’ very 
beautiful edition is a reprint from the last English, the translation of which was chiefly copied 
from one printed at London in 1677. It deserves to be a companion of the good Bishop Wilson’s 
Sacra Privata.’’—Baxner of the Cross. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER—NEW STANDARD EDI- 


TION. ‘The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David. Illustrated with four beautiful Steel Engravings by Overbeck, 
and a finely-illuminated title page, in various elegant bindings. — (ian : 
This new and elegant edition of the Prayer Book is printed from the authorized copy adopted 
~~ at the last General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the proof sheets corrected by 
one of the three Presbyters appointed by the House of Bishops for its revision, It is published in 
_. five varieties of size, embracing 8v90., 12mo., 16mo., 24mo., and 18mo. The type of the last two 
_ sizes,is much larger than any previous edition, eu! 


2 
> ae A Pocket Edition, in 32mo. and 48mo. size, is also published, carefully printed from the core 
rected copy. en 


BURNET.— AN EXPOSITION OF THE .XXXIX. ARTI- 
CLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Gixsgrt Burnet, D.D., late 
Bishop of Salisbury. With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession, 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., &c. Revised and corrected, with copious Notes and Ad- 
ditional References, by the Rey. James R. Pacz, A.M. One handsome 8vo. vol- 
ume, $2,00. 

“The editor has given to our clergy and our students in theology an edition of this work, which 
must necessarily supersede every other, and we. feel he deserves well at the hands of the Church, 
which he has so materially served.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. 

t “ No Churchman, no Theologian, can stand in need of information as to the character or value 
of Bishop Burnet’s Exposition, which long since took its fitting place as one of the acknowledged 
and semana pe dards of the Church.’” : 
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RELIG!OUS—Conrinven. 


BURNET.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 


€ f the Church of England, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; 
with the Collection of Records.and a copious Index, revised and corrected, with 
additional Notes and a Preface, by the Rev. E. Nares, D.D., late Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Illustrated with a Frontispiece and 
twenty-three engraved Portrai‘s, forming four elegant 8vo. volumes. $8,00. 

A cheap edition is printed, containing the History in three velumes, without the 
Records, which form the fourth volume of the above. Price, in boards, $2,590. 

“To the student either of civil cr religious history, no epoch can Le cf mcre importance thew. 
that of the Reformation in England. The History of Bishop Burnet is one of the must ce’ebrated, 
and by far the most frequently quoted of any that has been written of this great event. Upoat'> 
original publication of the first volume, it was received in Greut Brituin with the loudest and mest 
extravagant encomiums. ‘I'he author received the thanks of bcth Houses cf Parliament, und was 
requested by then to continue the work. In continuing it, he had the assistance of the most 
learned und emisent divines cf -his time ; and he confesses his indebtedness. for important aid to 
Lloyd, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, three or the greatest of England’s Bishops. 

“The present edition of this great work has been edited with Jabcrious care by Pr. Nares, who ‘ 
professes to have corrected important errors into which the-authcr fell, and to have made such 
Improvements in the order of the work as will render it far mcre useful to the render or historical 
student. Preliminary explanations, full und sufficient to the clear understavding of the author, ere 

iven, und marginal references ure made throughout the bock, so as greatly to facilitate ard ren- 
er nccurate its consultation, It will of course find a place in every theologian’s hbrary—and 
will by no means, we trust, be confined to that comparatively limited sphere.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


BIBLE EXPOSITOR. 

Confirmation of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures, from the Observations of recent 
‘Travellers, illustrating the Manners, Customs, and Places referred to in the Bible. 
Published under the direction of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowe~ 
ledge, London. Hiustrated with 90 cuts. One volume, 12mo., 75 cents. 

‘The compiler of this volume trusts that it may be the means, under Gud's providence, of 
leading unlearned readers to a more general uaintanee with Eastern customs, and assist them 
ton clesrer perception of the propriety and beauty of the illustrations so often drawn from them 
in the Bible.”’”—ztraet from Preface. - 


BEAVEN.—A HELP TO CATECHISING. 
For the use of Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By Jamrs Braven, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at King’s College, Toronto. Revised and adapted to the use 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. By Henry Antuon, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, N.Y. 18mo, paper cover 63 cts. 

Forming No. 1 of aseries of “ Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practice,’ now 
in course of publication under the superintendence of Rev. Dr. Anthon. 


BRADLEY.—FAMILY AND PARISH SERMONS: 

Preached at Clapham and Glasbury. By the Rev. CuariEs BrapLey. From the 
seventh London edition. Two volumes in one, 8vo. $1,25. 

—PRACTICAL SERMONS 


For every Sunday t roughout the year and principal holidays. Two volumes of 


MT one 8vo., $1,590. 
kr The ahove two volumes may be bound together in one. Price $2,50. 


ine are much admired for their plain, yet chaste and elegant style; 


they will y adapted for family reading and preaching, where no pastor is lo- 
cated, Ff ns might be given, if space would admit, from several cf our Bishops and 


Clergy ; also isters of various denominations, 

The following are a few of the English and American critical opinions of their merit .—- 

“ Bradley's style is sententious, pithy and colloquial. He is simple without being quaint, and 
he .*ost holds conversation with his hearers, without descending from the dignity of the sacred 
chair.’ —Eclectic Review. é fi 

* We earnestly desire that every pulpit may ever he the vehicle of discourses as judicious and 
practical, as scriptural and devout, as these.”—-Christian Olserver. 

“The style is so simple that the most unlearned can understand them; the matter so instrue- 

‘tive that the best informed can learn Something; the spirit so fervent that the most engaged 
Christian can be animated and warmed by their perusal.’"—Christian Witness. 


CRUDEN.—CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By AvexanpER Caupen, M A. With a Memoir of the Author by W. 
Youngman. Abridged from the last London edition, by William Patton, I).P 
Portrait. One volume, 32mo.. sheep. 50 cents. . - 3 ee 
a7" Contains all the words tu ge fpuad in the 1arge work, relating to tue New Testam 
+ an” a 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinvep. 
COTTER.—THE MASS AND RUBRICS 


Di the Roman Catholic Church, translated into English, with Notes and Remarks 
By the Rev. Joun R. Correr, A.M. 18mo , 59 cenis. 


** Nothing is more common than to hear persons-of all orders say that they cannot comprehend 
the Roman Mass when they see it celebrated. The reason is this: the vocal part is entirely in 
Latin und inaudible. Hence a translation of it in English was very needful, and, as Mr. Cotter 
observes in his Pretace, it is astonishing that it never before was done. In the volume under 
notice, the whole series, from the beginning to the end, is given in Latin text, with a very exact 
version in our own language; thus presenting to us an original work of the highest vaiue and 
authenticity to all Protestants who are anxious to comprehend the entire ritual of the Mass, both 
in its doctrine and ceremonies.’”’—Journal of Commerce. 


CHURTON.—THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH; 

Or, Christian History of England in early British, Saxon, and Norman Times. By 
the Rev. Eowarp Cnurton, M.A. With a Preface by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Ives. One volume, 16mo., $1,00. 


* The following delightful pages place before us some of the choicest examples —both cterical 
and luy—of the true Christian spirit in the EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. In truth, those 
puges are crowded with weighty lessons. * * * Extract from Editor’s Preface. 


CLARKE.—SCRIPTURE PROMISES, 
Under their proper heads, representing the Blessings Promised, and the Duties to 
which Promises are made. By SamuEL CLARKE, D.D. Miniature size, 37% cts. 


“In this edition, every passage of Scripture has been compared and verified. ‘The volume 1s 
like an arranged museum of gems, and precious stones, and pearls of inestimable value, ‘I'he 
divine promises comprehend a rich and endless variety.’—Dr. Wardlaw. 


EVANS.—THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD ; 
Or, The Records of a Holy Home. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. From the twelfth 
English edition. One volume, 16mo., 75 cents. 


“ Universally und cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe no person 
could read this work, and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons.’”’"—Literary Gaz. 


FABER.—THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION; 
Or, an Historical Inquiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Election, as 
received and maintained in the primitive Church of Christ. By Grtorce STANLEY 
Fazer, B.D , author of ‘Difficulties of Romanism,” “ Difficulties of Infidelity,” 
&c. Complete in one volume, 8vo , $1,75. 

“Mr. Faber verifies his opinion by demonstration. We cannot pay a higher respect to his work 
than by recommending it to all "—Church of England Quarterly Review. 


FOSTER.—ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN MORALS, 

Experimental and Practical. Originally delivered as Lectures at Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol. By John Foster, author of ‘‘ Essays on Decision of Character,” ete. 
One volume, 18mo , 50 cents. : 


— 


eae es fo 
This volume contuins twenty-six Eysays, some of which are of the highest order of sublimity 
othe 
and excellence. oF ig Beek is. 


GRESLEY.—PORTRAIT OF A CHURCH 
By the Rev. W. Grestey, A.M. From the seven 
gant voluine, 16mo , 75 cents. 


Bes 


M 


GRESLEY.—A TREATISE ON PREACHING, 

In a Series of Letters by the Rev. W. Grestey, M.A. Revised, with Supple- 
mentary Notes, by the Rev. Bensamin I. Haicut, M.A., Rector of All Saints’ 
Church, N. Y. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. 


HOOK.—THE CROSS OF CHRIST; ; 
Or, Meditations on the Death and Passion of our Blessed Lord and Saviour. Edited 
by W. F. Hook, D.D, Vicar of Leeds. 16mo., 63 cents. 

This admirable little volume will be found useful as 2 Manual for the sick room, and com- 
panion for the holy season of Lent ; 
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~ RELIGIOUS—Conrtinvzp. | 
HOOKER.—THE COMPLETE WORKS 


Of that learned and judicious divine, Mr. Ricuarp Hooker, with an account of 
his Life and Death. By Isaac Watton. Arranged by the Rey. John Keble, M.A. 
First American from the last Oxford edition. With a complete general Index, and 
Index of the texts of Scripture, prepared expressly for this edition. ‘Two elegant 
volumes, 8vo., $4,00. 

Conrents.—The Editor’s Preface comprises a general survey of the former edition of Hooker’s 
Works, with Historical Illustrations of the period. After which follows the Life of Hooker, by 
Isaac Walton. His chief work succeeds, on the “ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” = 

It commences with a lengthened Preface, designed as an address “‘to them who seek the re- 
formation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical of the Church of England.’ The discussion is 
divided into eight books, which include an investigation of the topics. After those eight books 
of the “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’’ follow two Sermons, ‘The Certainty and Perpetuity of 
Faith in the Elect ; especially of the Prophet Habakkuk’s Faith ;” and “ Justification, Works, 
and how the foundation of faith is overthrown”’ Next are introduced “ A supplication made to 
the Council by Master Walter Travers,’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Hooker’s answer to the supplication that Mr. 
Travers made to the Council.’”? Then follow two Sermons—‘“On the Nature of Pride,’’ anda 
“ Remedy against Sorrow and Fear.”” Two Sermons on part of the epistle of the Apostle Jude 
are next inserted, with a prefatory dedication by Henry Jackson. ‘The last article in the works 
of Mr. Hooker is a Sermon on Prayer. 

The English edition, in three volumes, sells at $10,00.. The American is an exact reprint, at 
less than half the price. 


VES.—THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE AND FELLOW. 
SHI ; Five Sermons, preached in the principal Churches of his Diocese, during 
his Spring Visitation, 1844. By the Right Rev. L.S.lves, D.D., L.L.D. 16mo., 
63 cents. 


“They have been productive of great good, and are now published in accordance with the 
unanimous request of the Convention of his Diocese, They are written in a flowing and attrac- 
tive style, and are enriched with copious notes and en appendix.’’—Albany Eve. Journal. 


JAMES.—THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ; 


Exemplified in a Series of Addresses, by Rev. Joun ANGELL JamEs. One volume, 
18mo., 38 cents. : 7 
“‘ These addresses are amongst the choicest effusions of the admirable author.’’— Christian Intel. 


JAMES.—THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER | 
After Salvation Directed and Encouraged. By Rev: Joun ANGELL Jamrs. One 
volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 


Upwards of twenty thousand copies of this excellent little volume have been sold, which fully 
attests the high estimation the work has attained with the religious community. 


JAMES.—HAPPINESS, ITS NATURE AND SOURCES. 


By Rev. Joun ANGELL JAMES. One volume, 32mo., 25 cents. 


‘This is written in the excellent author’s best vein. A better book we have not in a long time 
seen.” — Hvangelist. 


JAMES.—THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. 


In a Series of Letters, especially diretted for the Moral Advancement of Youth. 
By Rev. Jouw AnceLL JamEs. Fifth edition One volume, 18mo., 38 cents. 
“The work 1s a rich treasury of Christian counsel and instruction.’’—Albany Advertiser. . 


JAMES.—THE WIDOW DIRECTED 
To the Widow’s God. By Rev. Jonn ANGELL James. One vol., 18mo., 38 cents. 


“The book is worthy to be read by others besides the class for which it is especially designed ; 
and we doubt not. that it is destined to come as a friendly visitor to many a house of mourning, 
and as a healing balm to many a wounded heart.’”—WN. Y. Observer. 


KIP.—_THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 


By Rev. Wm. Incranam Kip, author of ‘‘ Lenten Fast.’? One volume, 12mo ° 
Second edition. Boards 75 cents, eloth $1,00. woke 


“This is a sound, clear, and able production—a book much wanted for these times, and one 
that we feel persuaded will prove eminently useful. It is a happy delineation of that pouBLE 
WITNESS which the Church bears % t Romanism and ultra-Protestantism, and points out her 
higdle path az the only one ot safety.”"— Banner of the Cross _ _ 620° aaa 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrmvzp. 
KINGSLEY.—THE SACRED CHOIR: 


A Collection of Church Music, consisting of Selections from the most distinguished 
Avthors, among whom are the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Pergolessi, 
&c., &c., with several pieces of Music by the Author ; also, a Progressive Element- 
ary System of Instruction for Pupils. By Grorcr KINGSLEY, author of the Social 
Choir, &c., &c. Fourth edition. 75 cents. 


“Mr. een Kingsley: Sir—We have examined the ‘Sacred Choir* enough to lead us to ap- 
preciate the work as the best publication of Sacred Music extant. It is beautifully printed and 
substantially bound, conferring credit on the publishers. We bespeak for the ‘Sacred Choir’ an 
extensive circulation. 8. Bowporn, 

Sincerely yours, B O. Goopwin, 
D. Ineranam.” 


LIGHT IN THE DWELLING ; 


Or, A Harmony of the Four Gospels, with nee and simple Remarks, adapted to 
reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for every day in the year. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Peep of Day,” * Line upon Line,” etc., etc. One vol., 8vo. 


“This work will be found remarkably well adapted for its purpose. It isa eines to 
accompany Family Devotions, and travels over the four Gospels, arranged on the basis of Towns- 
end’s Harmony, placing them in portions, one for each morning in the. year. In addition, it con- 
tains a reference to some other portion of Scripture for evening “devotions, bearing on the topic of 
the morning. The lady who is its author is most favourably known by her works for the religious 
instruction of children— The Peep of Day,” and “Line upon Line,”’—of some of which more 
than 30,000 copies have been sold in Great Britain, and which have been highly valued and use- 
ful in their American reprints. She seems to bear in mind, throughout her present work, the 
wants of the younger members of the household,.and writes with great simplicity and directness, 
but without feebleness. It bears the marks of sound judgment, seriousness, and kindness, and 

great occasional pungency is intermingled. ‘The book does not discredit the labours of eight 


yeu, which the writer declares that it cost her. Its tone seems mainly caught from the excel- - 


nt commentary of Thomas Scott, of whom, however, the writer is no servile copyist. Its prin- 
ciples are decidedly evangelical. Without the rich variety of thought, aptness of quotation, or 
felicity of phrase, that distinguish Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises, it breathes a kindred 
spirit; and whilst that may be preferred for the closet, this would seem, for the purpose of win- 
ning the attention of all members of a household at family worship, to have yet higher adapta- 
tion than Jay.” 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. 
From the Fifth English edition. One elegantly-printed volume, 75 cents. 


“Tn this elegant volume there are forty-five sections, and one hundred and seventy-nine lyric 
poems, all short, and many of them sweet.””—WVew- York American. 


MAGEE.—ON ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE : 


Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacri- 
fice, and on the Principal Arguments advanced, and the Mode of Reasoning em- 
loyed, by the Opponents of those Doctrines, as held by the Established Church. 
By the late most Rev. WiuLiamM Macse, D. D. 2 fron nOP of Dublin. ‘Two vols., 
8vo., $5,00. 
This i is one of the ablest critical and polemical works of a times. The atiuint biblical 
information on a variety of topics which the spp brings forward, must endear his name 
:0 all lovers of Christianity.”’— Orme. 


MARSHALL.—NOTES ON THE EPISCOPAL POLITY 


Of the Holy Catholic Church, with some account of the Developments. of Modern 
Religious Systems. By Tuomas WILLIAM MarsHAt.u, B. A., of the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Edited by Jonarnan M. Watnwreieut, D.D. With a new and com- 
plete Index of the Subjects and of the Texts of Scripture. One vol., 12mo., $1,25. 

I. Introduction. Il. Scripture Evidence. III. Evidence of Antiquity. iv. Ad. 
_ mission of Adversaries. V. Development of Modern Religious Systems. 

“ A more important work than this has not been issued for a long time We earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of every Churchman.”’—Banner of the Cross. 


MAURICE.—THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST ; 


Or, Hints respecting the Principles, Constitution, and Critnanees of the Catholie 
Church. By Rev. FrepERick DENISON Maurice, M.A. London. One volume, 
8vo., 600 pages, $2,590. 

_.“On the theory of the Church of Christ, all should consult tne work of Mr. Manele the most 
philesophical. writer of the day.’’—Prof. Herbie Bampton Lectures, 1842, 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinurp. 
MANNING.—THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. Henry Epwarp Mannina, M.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. One 
volume, 16mo , $1,00. me ; 

Part. I. ‘The History and Exposition of the Doctrine of Catholic Unity. Part II. 
The Moral Design of Catholic Unity. Part I. The Doctrine of Catholic Unity 
applied to the Actual State of Christendom. 


‘* We commend it earnestly to the devout and serious perusal of all Churchmen, and particu 
larly of all clergymen, as the ublest discussion we ever met with of a deeply and vitally important | 
subject.— Churchman. | 


MATRIMONY.—THE MANUAL OF MATRIMONY 
And Connubial Companion ; felberede ether for the Safety of the Single and the 
Weal of the Wedded- By a Bachelor. COne volume, miniature size, 31% cts. 

The first of the two Discourses comprising his little volume, is a reprint of “ Secker’s”’ very 
scarce pamphlet: A Wedding Ring for the Finger; or, the Salve of Divinity on the Sore of Hu- 
munity, laid open in a Sermon at a Wedding.” ‘The other is Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s famous. 
pair of Sermons on the ‘“ Marriage Ring,” which are now like a new-married pair no longer 
twuin, but one. . 


MORE.—PRACTICAL PIETY. 5. 
By Hannan More. Two volumes, 32mo., frontispieces, 75 cents. 
Forming one of the series of the ‘‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
‘Practical Piety’’ has always been deemed the most attractive and eloquent of all Hannah 
More’s works, 


MORE.—PRIVATE DEVOTION : 
A Series of Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on Prayer, chiefly 
from the writings of HannAH More. From the twenty-fifth London edition. One 
volume, 32mo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cents. 
Forming one of the series of the ‘‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
Upwards of fifty thousand copies of this admirable manual have been sold in the United States. 


NEWMAN.—PAROCHIAL SERMONS. : 


By Joun Henry Newman, B.D. Six volumes of the English Edition in two vol- 
umes, 8vo., $5,00. 


NEW MAN.—SERMONS BEARING ON SUBJECTS 
Of the Day. By Joun Henry Newman, B.D. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. 


“ As a compendium of Christian duty, these Sermons will be read by people of all denomina- 
tions ; as models of style, they will be valued by writers in every department of literature.’’— United 
States Gazette. 


OGILBY.—ON LAY-BAPTISM : 
An Outline of the Argument against the Validity of Lay-Baptism. By Joun D. 
Ocitty, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. One vol.,12mo., 75 cts. 


. . - . . e . 
“Irom a cursory inspection of it, we take it to be a thorough, fearless, and able discussion of 
the subject which it proposes—aiming Jess to excite inquiry, than to satisfy by learned and in 
genious argument inquiries already excited.”’—Churchman. 


OGILBY.—CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


And America. Three Lectures: I. The Church in England and America, Apos- 
tolic and Catholic; I. The Causes of the English Reformation ; III. Its Character 
and Results. By Joun D. Gaitsy, D.D. One vol., 16mo., 75 cts. 
*T believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church.”’—Wicene Creed. | 
“Prof. Ogilby has furnished the Church, in this little volume, with a most valuable aid. We 
think it is designed to- become a text-book on the subject of which it treats.’— True Catholic. 


PALMER.—A TREATISE ON: THE CHURCH 


Of Christ. Designed chiefly for the use of Students in Theology. By the Rev. 
WitvtaM Patmer, M A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited, with Notes, by mf 
+ 

: 


the Rt. Rev. W. R. WuittineuaM, D_D., Bishop of the Prot. Epis. Church in fhe 
‘Diocese of Maryland. Two volomes, 8vo., $5,00. - 

“The chief design of this work is to supply some answer to the assertion so frequently made, 
that individuals are not bound to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever; or that, if they 
are, they must, in consistency, assept Romanism hg all its claims sod errors.—Prefece. ae 
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RELIGIOU Sil Oy veicurn. 
PULPIT CYCLOPGEDIA AND MINISTER’S COMPANION, 


containing three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons, ani} 
eighty-two Essays on Biblical Learning, ‘Theological Studies, and the Composition 
and Delivery of Sermons. By the Author of ** Sketches and Skeletons of 400 Ser- 
muns,” ‘* Christian Daily Portion,’ ete. The London edition of four volumes com- 
plete in one 8yvo. vol. of over 600 pages, $2,50. 
 «s & * ~The most eminent preachers of modern times, and the best writers on homeletics, 
speak through this admirabie volume. The arrangement is excellent, and the plan more exten 
sive and comprehensive thin any other book of the kind which has appeured.”—CaAristian Intel. 
“The ve-y best book of its class. The sketches are concise and comprehensive, the range of 
subjects is broad, the storehouse of materials ampte.""—Southern Christian Advocate. 
* By the Table of Contents any topic can be selected at once, and seeds of additiona! thoughts 
can be found in abundance in every part of this closely-compacted volume.” — West. Christ’n Adv. 


N 7 (C , 

PAGET.—TALES OF THE VILLAGE. 
By the Rev. Francis E. Pacet, M.A. Three elegant volumes, 18mo., $1,75. 

“'The first series. or volume, presents 2 popular view of the contrast in opinions and modes of 
thought between Churchmen und Romanists; the second sets furth Church principles, as opposed 
to what, in England, is termed Dissent; and the third places in contrast the character of the 
Churchman and the Infidel. At any time these volumes would be valuable, especially to the 
young.” —New- York American. 


PEARSON.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 


By Joun Pearson, D D., late Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, containing 
the principal Greek and Latin Creeds. Revised and corrected by the Rev. W. S. 
Dobson, M.A , Peterhouse, Cambridge. One vol , 8vo., $2,00. 

“This admirable Exposition of the Creed, originally preached to his parishioners in the form of 
Sermons, has been long and deservedly considered among the best and most useful theological 
productions of our language. Of Pearson it was said, ‘that the very dust of his writings is gold.’ ” 


PHILIP.—YOUNG MAN’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Albert Barnes. 12mo., $1. 


PHILIP —LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, 


Traced in His Work: a Companion to the Experimental Guides. By Robert Philip. 
One volume, 18mo , 59 ets. 


PHILIP.—DEVOTIONAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 


Suides. By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay by Rev. Albert Barnes. 
Two volumes, 12mo., $1,75. Containing Guide to the Perplexed, Guide to the 
Devotional. Gnide to the ‘Thoughtful, Guide to the Doubting, Guide to the Cone . 
scientious, Guide to Redemption. 


PHILIP.—LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY : 


The Marys, or Beauty of Female Holiness: The Marthas, or Varieties of Female 
Piety ; The Lydias, or Development of Female Character; The Hannahs, or Ma- 
ternal Influence of Sons. By Robert Philip. Each volume, 18mo., 59 cents. 


“The author of this excellent work is known to the publis as one of the most prolific writers of 
the day, and scarcely any writer in the department which he occupies has acquired so extensive 


and well-merited « popularity.— Lvangelist. 


SHERLOCK —THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN ; 


Or, the Devout Penitent; a Book of Devotion, containing the Whole Duty of a 
Christian in all Occasions and Necessities, fitted to the main use of a holy life. By 
R Sneriockx, DD. Witha Life of the Author, by the Rt. Rev. Rishop Wilson, 
> Author of “ Sacra Privata,’? &c. One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,00. 
“Considered as a manual of private devotion, and n means of practical preparation for the 
Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, this book is among the best, if not the bes. 
ever commended to the members of our Church.’”—#zurciaman. , 


- SPINCKES.—MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS: | 
Collected from the writings cf Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 
Dr Mlickes, Mr Kettlewell, Mr Spinckes, and other eminent old English divines. 
With » Preface by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. Edited by Francis E. Paget, M.A. 
One elegant volume, 16mo., $1,009. 
“ As a manual of private devotions, it vill be found most valuable.” —WVew- York American. 
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RELIGIOUS—Conrinvuep. 
SPENCER.—THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED 


In the Ways of the Gospel and the Church, in a series of Discourses delivered at 
St. James’s Church, Goshen, N. Y. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A., late Ree- 
tor. One volume, 16mo., $1,25. : 
“'This is a very useful volume of Sermons: respectable in style, sound in doctrine, and affec- 
tionate in tone; they are well adapted for reading in the family circle, or placing on the family 
book-shelf. * * *- Wethink it a work of which the circulation is likely to promote true 
religion and genuine piety. It is enriched with a~body of excellent notes, selected from the writ- 
ings of the dead and living ornaments of the Church in England and this country.”-— Trwe Catholic, 


SUTTON.—DISCE VIVERE—LEARN TO LIVE: 

Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ is and ought to be an Express Pattern for 
Imitation unto the Life of a Christian. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. 16mo., $1,00. 
_ “In the ‘Disce Vivere’ the author moulded. his materials, after the manner of & Kempis, into 


an ‘Imitatio Christi ;’ each chapter inculcating some duty, upon the pattern of Him who gave 
Himself to be the beginning und the end of all perfection.” —Editor’s Preface. se 


SWART.—LETTERS TO MY GODCHILD. 


By the Rev. J. W. Swart, A.M., of the Diocese of Western New-York. One vol., 
32mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 38 cents. ya, 

“The design of this little work, as expressed by the author in the preface, is, the discharging 
of Sponsorial obligations. We have read it with interest and pleasure, and deem it well fitted 
to secure its end.”—Primitive Standard. 


TAYLOR.—THE SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES 


Of Episcopacy Asserted and Maintained ; to which is added Clerus Domini, a Dis- 
course on the Office Ministerial. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, D.D. One. 
volume, 16mo., $1,00. - 


The reprint in « portable form of this eminent divine’s masterly defence of Episcopacy, cannot 
fail of being welcomed by every Churchman. 


““The publishers have presented this jewel in a fitting casket.”—N. Y. American. 


TAYLOR.—THE GOLDEN GROVE: 


A choice Manual, containing what is to be Believed, Practised, and Desired, or 
Prayed for; the Prayers being fitted for the several Days of the Week. ‘To which 
is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn up for the Help of Devout 
Souls wounded with Sin. Also, Festival Hymns, &c. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. One volume, 16mo., 50 cents. : 

“This little work may perhaps be regarded as among the choicest of Bishop Taylor’s produc- 


tions. While it is designed to be a guide to devotion, it breathes much of the spirit of devotion, 
and abounds in lessons of deep practical wisdom.”’—Albany Adv. 


WILSON.—SACRA PRIVATA. sete 


The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Rt. Rev. T. Wilson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. First complete edition. 16mo., ornamented, $1. 


“‘The reprint is an honor to the American press. The work itself is, perhaps, on the whole, the 


best devotional treatise in the language. It has never before in this country been printed en- 
tire.” —Churchman. 


7 A neat miniature edition, abridged for popular use, is also published. Price 31 cents. 


WILBERFORCE.—MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS ; 


Or, The Order for Administering the Holy Communion; conveniently arranged 
with Meditations and Prayers from old English Divines: being the Eucharistica of 
Samuel! Wilberforce, M.A., Archdeacon of Surrey, (adapted to the American ser- 
vice.) 38 cents, gilt leaves 50 cents. . 

“We most earnestly commend the work.”— Churchman. 


WILSGN.—EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’S 


Epistle to the Colossians ; in which the Apostle’s argument respecting the Errors 
on the subject of the Mediation of Christ, prevailing at Colosse,is applied to the. 
present Circumstances of our Protes{ant Church. By Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Calcutta. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. eT 

“ This is n series of very able and ex zedingly interesting Lectures, by the venerable Bishop of. 
Calcutta, of which the direct purpose 3 to apply the argument of the Apostle _respecting the 
Errors on the subject of the Mediation of Christ at Colosse, to the present circumstances of cy 


he 


SR, 


Church. It is a very important work, and cannot fail to be received with very marked favour 
all who are interested in the progress of religious truth, and especially in the growth of the Pre 
testant Episcopal Chureh.”—Courier & Enquirer. way Bal 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Te AGRICULTURE. 
BOUISSANGAULT.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Rural Economy, in its relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology ; or, 
Cremistry applied to Agriculture. By J. B. Bouissangault. Translated, with 
Notes, etc., by George Law, Agriculturist. '12mo., over 500 pages, $1,50. 
_“The work is the fruit of a long life of study and experiment, and its perusal will aid the 
_ farmer greatly in obtaining a practical and scientific knowledge of his pioteslonae dinerican 
Agriculturist. is ee 
“This is a good agricultural work. It is a farmer’s book, which he may read with profit and 
pleasure ; a book for his boys to study, and which, if they do study, will be sure to Jead them on 
_ step by step until they understand the science as well as the practical part of this noble profes- 
- sion. It is the result of inquiries by the author extending over many years of agricultural observa- 
tions, made under the most favourable. circumstances. It treats of the physical and chemical 
phenomena of vegetation; of the composition of vegetables and their imimediate principles; of 
fermentation ; of soils; of every thing that has been done on the subject of manure, organic and 
mineral; of rotation of crops; of live stock, their maintenance and economy; of meteorology 
and climate, and the relations between organized beings and the atmosphere.”’—Cincinnati Gaz. 


FALKNER.—THE FARMER’S MANUAL: 


A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, founded from Experi-' 
ments on various Crops, with a brief Account of the most Recent Discoveries in 
Agricultural Chemistry. By F. Falkner and the Author of “ British Husbandry.” 
12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 


~FARMER’S TREASURE, THE: 


Containing ‘‘ Falkner’s Farmer’s Manual,” and ‘‘ Smith’s Productive Farming,’ 
bound together. 12mo., 75 cents. 


- MARSHALL.—THE FARMER’S HAND.BOOK : 


Being a Full and Complete Guide for the Farmer and Emigrant. Comprising—The: 
Clearing of Forest and Prairie Lands ; Gardening ; Farming Generally ; Farriery ; 
The Management and Treatment of Cattle ; Cookery ; The Construction of Dwell- 
ings; Prevention and Cure of Disease; with copious Tables, Recipes, Hints, 
&c., &c. By Josiah T. Marshall. One volume, 12mo., illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. Neatly bound. Price $1; paper cover, 622 cents. 

“This Manual is the result of much experience, observation, and research, and as such is 
confidently recommended to all Farmers and Emigrants, to whom it will teach wisdom and en- 
sure comfort.”—Evening Mirror. : pe 

“ One of the most useful books we ever saw.”—Boston Post. ‘ 

“ Mr. Marshall’s Manual explains about fifteen hundred different subjects—and, from a close 
research of them, it seems difficult to specify what additional information a farmer can require in 
a hand-book of experimental and practical intelligence upon agricultural topics.”—Cin. Atlas 


SMITH.—PRODUCTIVE FARMING : 

A Familiar Digest of the Most Recent Discoveries of Liebig, Davy, Johnston, and 
other celebrated Writers on Vegetable Chemistry, showing how the results of 'Til- 
lage might be greatly augmented. By Joseph A. Smith. 12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 


Ei. ARCHITECTURE AND MECHANICS. 
EWBANK.—HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS: 


A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for raising 
Water, including the Steam and Fire Engines, ancient and modern ; with Observa- 
tions on various subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts; including the Pro- 
gressive Development of the Steam Engine. In five books. Illustrated by nearly 
three hundred Engravings. By Thomas Ewbank. Second edition, with a Supple- 
ment. One handsome volume of 600 pages, $3.50. ene | 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS.—Conrinuzp. 
HODGE.—THE STEAM ENGINE: 


Its Origin and gradual Improvement, from the time of Hero to the present day, as 
adapted to Manufactures, Locomotion, and Navigation. Illustrated with 48 Plates 
in full detail, numerous wood-cuts, &c. By Paul R. Hodge, C.E. One volume 
folio of p'ates, and letter press in 8vo , $10,00. 

“This work should be placed in the “ Captain's Office” of every steamer in our country, and 
also with every engineer to whom is confided the control of the ergine. From it they would de 
rive all the iformstion which would enable them to ¢ 
ordinary accident, and also the method promptly 
remedy any defect.’’ ge Pree Bees 


Ii, MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRY. 
CHAVASSE.—ADVICE TO MOTHERS _ 


On the Management of their Offspring, during the periods of Infancy, Childhood, 


and Youth. By Dr. Pye Henry Chavasse, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
eons, London. From the third English Edition. One volume, i8mo., of 180 pages. 
aper 25 cents, cloth 374 cents. es : . 
. “ Allthat I have attempted is, to have written useful advice, in a clear style, stripped of all 
technicalities, which mothers of every station nay understand. * * * JThave adopted a con- 
versational form, as being more familiar, and as an easier method of making myself understood.— 
Extract from Author’s Preface. 


DE LEUZE.—PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL 


Magnetism. By J.P. F.De Leuze. Translated by Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revised 
edition, with an Appendix of Notes by the Translator, and Letters from eminent 
Physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the U. States. One vol., 12ino., $1,00. 

“The translator of this work has certainly presented the profession with an uncommonly well- 
digested treatise, enhanced in value by his own notes and the corroborative testimony of eminent 
physic’ans.’’— Boston Med. & Surg. Journal. 


FRESENIUS.—CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. ! 


Elementary Instruction in Chemical Analysis. By Dr. C. Rhemigius Fresenius, 


With a Preface by Prof. Liebig. Edited by I. Lloyd Bullock. 12mo., cloth, $1,00. 

“ This Introduction to Practical Chemistry is admitted to be the most valuable Elementary In- 
structor in Chemical Analysis for scientific operatives, aud for pharmaceutical chemists, which 
has ever been presented to the public.”’ 


HALL.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DIAGNOSIS, 
By Marshall Hall, M D., F.R.S., &e. Second edition, with many improvements, 
by Dr. John A. Sweet. . One volume, 8vo., $2,00. 

“This work was published in accordance with the desire of some of the most celebrated phy- 


sicians of this country, who were anxious that it should be brought within the reach of all classes 
of medical men, to whose attention it offers strong claims as the best work on the subject.” 


LIEBIG.—FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 
_And its relation to Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture. By Justus Liebig, 
M D. Edited by John Gardner, M D. One volume, 25 cts. bound. 
“The Letters contained in this little volume embrace some of the most important points of the 


Science of Chemistry, in their application to Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Agriculture, and 
Commerce.” 


LEGER.—ANIMAL MAGNETISY, 


Or Psycoduanamy. By Theodore Leger, M.D., late Prof. of Anatomy at the Prae- 
tical School, Paris. One volume, 12mo_, $1,25. 

“This volume will be read with particular interest, by not only the believer in the science, but 
even the veriest sceptic. It embraces the history of the science and the rationale of its prac- 
tice. Every view of the subject, its facts und theories, is presented with perfect clearness and 
ability, and submitted to the candid judgment of the reader.”—Rochester Advertiser. 


WILSON.—ON HEALTHY SKIN: 
A Popular and Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin; with Rules for the Medieal 
and Domestic 'I'rcatment of Cutaneous Diseases. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. 12mo, 


illustrated, $1,00. 
“The author of this work is one who has had greai opportunities, in his hospital practice, of 


familiarizing himself with this subject, and who imparts his knowledge with clearness, briefly but 


distinctly, and gives the results of his ettendance tu this subject in English, not in Latin.” 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS—Conrinvzp 


: A HV. USEFUL ARTS. 
COOLEY.—THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: 


A Cyclopcedia of Six Thousand Practical Receipts, and Collateral Information in 
the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades ; including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domes- 
tic Economy, designed as a compendious Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, 
Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Arnold James Cooley, Practical 
Chemist. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. Forming one handsome 
volume, 8vo., of 650 pagee. Price $2,25, bound. °, 

“Tt is adapted to every class of business, being a dispensatory for the chemist, a directory for 
the artisan, a guide for the merchant, and a rule for the household in most of the affairs of do- 


_ mestic economy.”’—W. Y. Com. Adv. 


es work of the highest practical utility, and one which should be in every family.”—Courier 
Unguirer. fs ‘ : 
“It is a complete hand-book of practical instruction for all the purposes of common life, both 


~ in business and the household—far superior to the books of receipts hitherto sold, as science and 


+ 


order are preferable to confusion.””— Evening Mirror. 


, “The Book of Useful Knowledge. , From an examination of this work before us, we feel fully 


justified in saying that it is one of the most valuable publications that has been issued for many 
years. No economist, no family, no utilitarian, should be without it.”—Philad. Eng. 


PARNELL.—APPLIED CHEMISTRY, . 


In Manufactures, Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited by E. A. Parnell. Tlus- 
trated with numerous Wood Engravings, and specimens of Dyed and Printed 
Cottons. -Paper cover 75 cents, cloth $1,00. ¢ 

“The Editor’s aim is to divest the work, as far as practicable, of all technical terms, so as to 
adapt it to the requirements of the general reader.” 4 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 


* . 
Manufactures, and Mines; containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D., F.RS., &c. Illustrated with 1240 Engravings 
on wood. One thick volume of 1340 pages, bound in leather, $5,00. 

“Tn every point of view, a work like the present can but be regarded as a benefit done to theo- 
retical and practical science, to commerce and industry, and an important addition to a species of 
literature, the exclusive production of the present century, and the present state of pence and civi- 
lization.’’—Atheneum. 

“Dr. Ure’s Dictionary, of which the American edition is now completed, is n stupendous proof 
of persevering assiduity, combined with genius and taste. For all the benefit of individual en> 
terprise in the practical arts and manufactures, and for the enhancement of general prosperity 
through the extension of accurate knowledge of political economy, we nave not any work worthy 
to be compared with this important volume. We are convinced that manufacturers, merchants, 
tradesmen, students of natural and experimental philosophy, inventive mechanics, men of opu- 
lence, members of legislatures, and all who desire to comprehend something of the rapidly accele- 
rating progress of those discoveries which facilitate the supply of human wants, and the augment- 
ation of social comforts with the national weal, will find this invaluable Dictionary a perenniay 
source of salutary instruction and edifying enjoyment.”’—National. Intelligencer. 


URE.—A SUPPLEMENT ‘TO DR. URE’S DICTIONARY : 


Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, (being a Supplement to 
his Dictionary.) By Andrew Ure, M.D. 8vo., illustrated with 200 cuts, $1,50. 
_ & The complete Work, with Supplement, bound in two vols. Price $6,50. 


V. MILITARY. 


> 


HALLECK.—ELEMENTS OF MILITARY SCIENCE AND 
ART’; or, A Course of Instruction in Strategy, Fortification, Tactics of Battles, &c., 
embracing the Duties of Staff, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Engineers ; 
Adapted to the Use of Volunteers and Militia. By H. Wager Halleck, A.M., Lieut. 
of Engineers U. S. Army. One volume, 12mo., illustrated with numerous Dia 
rams. 

, There is no work similar to this inthe English language, and no pains have been spared to make 
a useful book for officers of militia and volunteers, as well as the general reader 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


; we. 
ARNOLD.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


Of Thomas Arnold, D.D., with nine additional Essays, not included in ‘the English 
collection. — One , volume, 8vo. -» $2,00. 

“ This volume des disquisitions on the ‘Church and State,’ in its existing British combi- 
nations—on Scrip nd_Secular history—and on Education, with various other subjects of 
Political Eeondie will be.a suitable counterpa ‘ Life and Panga pce ce of Dr. 
Arnold ;? and scho! ars who have been so seo y int eal 
gratified to ascertain the deliberate judgment of the Auth« 
which his ‘Miscellaneous Works’ so rishiys and clearly 


ARTHUR.—TIRED ae OUSE- KEEPING, 


By T. S. Arthur, author o subordi yee frontis., 37% cts. 
Forming one of the series of “ Teles for the People and their Children.” 


Contents.—I. Going to House- -keeping. Il. First Expe nts. JIL. Morning Calls. IV. First 
Demonstrations. V. Trouble with Servants. VLA ve. WIL. More Trouble. VIIl. A 
True Friend. IX. Another Powerful Demonstration. X. Breaking, up. XI. Experiments in 
Boarding and Taking Boarders. XII. More Sacrifices. XIUII. Extracting good from Evil. 
XIV. Failure of the First Experiments. XV. The New Boarding-house. XVI. Trouble in. 
Earnest. XVII. Sickness, XVIII. Another Change. XIX. Conclusion. 


COOLEY. —THE AMERICAN IN EGYPT. de 
With Rambles through Arabia-Petreea and the Holy Land, during the years 1839-40. 
By J James Ewing Cooley. Illustrated with numerous Steel Engravings, also Etch- 
ings and Designs by Johnston. One handsome volume, 8vo., of 610 pages, $2,00. 


“No other volume extant gives the reader so trefe a picture of fine he would be likely to see 
and meet in Egypt. No other r book is more practical and plain in its picture of precisely what the 
traveller himself wil ee - Other writers have one account to give of their journey on paper, and 
another to Soc yestae ok Mr. Cooley has. but one story for the fire-side circle and the 


printed page.” Brother Jo 
CORBOULD.— ‘HISTORY AND ADVENTURES 


Of Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. Richard Corbould. 8Vvo., 
paper cover, 2 steel plates, 25 cents. , : 


“ A most interesting work, with an excellent moral.”’.— Tribune. 
“A very remarkable work, exceedingly interesting.””—Boston Courier. 


DUMAS.—MARGUERITE DE VALOIS: 


An Historical Romance. By Alexander Dumas. 8vo., paper cover, 25 cents. 


““M. Dumas is a consummate master of his craft. All his scenes are combined with the or 
of one familiar with the management of stage effect, costume and character. * * * We do not 
recollect any book in which the intrigues and the tragic events which darken like a cloud the 
Louvre, are so forcibly and so pictorially represented. "London Atheneum. 


ELLIS.—THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND ‘ 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol., 12mo., 50 cis. 


ELLIS.—THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND; ‘miaalb 
Their Influence and Responsibility. By Mrs. Ellis. One vat. 1210.80 cents. ~ 


ELLIS.—THE MINISTER’S FAMILY ; 


Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One volume, 
no. 37% cents. 


-—FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; 


ts to. those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. One volume, — 


Or | Hifits to those who would make Home phy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo., 37% cts, 
ELLIS.—SOMERVILLE HALL; . 
Or Hints to those who would make Home honor: By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo., 37% ¢ts 


§G- The above four volumes form a portion of series of “ Tales for the People and 
their Childdren.” 


“To wish prosperity to such books as these, is to desire the moral and physical welfare of the . 


sca species.” —Bath Chronicle. 
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drawings taken on the spot, by E. W. Whitefield. One imperial octavo volume 
printed on the finest paper, and elegantly bound. Price $600. 

“This beautiful work is suitable as a ‘ Gift-Book”’ for all seasons of the year. The literary 
pian of the book differs entirely from that of any other work on a similar subject, which has yet 
appeared. Each plate has its botanical and local description, though the chief part of the volume 
is composed of original tales and poetry, illustrative of the sentiments of the flowers, or associated 
with the landscape.’’ — ssc Doi sen MG 
FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE NAVY: 

Comprising a General History of the American Marine, and particular accounts of 
all the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Declaration of Independence to the 
present time, compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. With 
an Appendix, containing Naval Songs, Anecdotes, &c. Embellished with nume- 
rous original Engravings, and Portraits of distinguished Naval Commanders. One 
volume, 12mo., $1,00. | 
“This is the only popular, and yet authentic, single view which we have of the naval exploits 
of our country, arranged with good taste and set forth in good language.’”’— U. S. Gazette. 
_ “This volume is dedicated to the Secretary of the Navy, and is altogether a very faithful and 
attractive historical record. It deserves, and will doubtless have, a very extended circulation.”— 
National Intelligencer. 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE ARMY: 


Comprising a General Military History of the United States, from the period of the 
Revolution to the present time, with particular accounts of all the most celebrated 
Battles, compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings and Portraits of distinguished Commanders. One vol- 
ume, 12mo., $1,25. Bp te 

“This work gives a complete history of military operations, and their causes and effects, from 
the opening of the Revolution to the close of the last war, with graphic descriptions of the cele- 
brated battles and characters of the leading generals. The importance of popular works of the ‘ 
class to which this and the ‘Book of the Navy’ belong, must be obvious to all who recognize 
the value of national recollections in preserving a true national spirit.” 


FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE COLONIES: 


Comprising a History of the Colonies composing the United States; from the dis- 
covery in the 10th Century to the Commencement of the Revolutionary War. Com- 
piled from the best authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo., illustrated, $1,00. 
“This volume may be considered as a sequel to the ‘ Book of the Army,’ and the ‘ Book of the 
Navy,’ by the same author. As the former works present a view of the Naval and Military his- 
tory of the country from the Declaration of Independence to the present time, and the Book of 
the Colonies gives a general history from the earliest times to the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War, we have thus a view of the main current of history through the whole period of our , 
colonial and national existence; while each of the volumes is a distinct work, having its proper 
subject and unity.” e 


-FROST.—THE BOOK OF THE INDIANS 


Of North America. Their Manners, Customs, and Present State. Oompiled from 
the most recent authorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo., illustrated, $1,090. 

“ A useful and acceptable volume, to all who desire authentic information respecting In lian 
life, with numerous pictorial sketches. The writer enters minutely into the domestic ond social 
habits of the Indian tribes, and gives a graphic description of the hunting grounds and the wild 
animals of the chase. Altogether, he has compiled a meritorious text-book of Indian history.””— 
Com. Advertiser. : ‘i Bee By 
FROST.—THE BOOK OF GOOD EXAMPLES: =. 
Drawn from Authentic History and Biography. Designed to Illustrate the bene- 
ficial Effects of Virtuous Conduct. By John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo., illustrated, $1 


In proposing historical examples to the young, the author of this work hopes to incite them to 
the study and practice of those active duties and virtuous habits which form the basis, not less of 
“success in life and private happiness, than of distinction and honor among men. j 


‘FROST._THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS 
Of Europe and America, Translated from the French of Edward Foncaud. Edited . 
~ by John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo., ate $1,00. , 


2. engravings on wood One. beautiful volume, octavo, of 309 pages, $1,25; the same 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Conrrxuep. oo 


FOSTER. —BIOG., LIT. AND PHILO. ESSAYS, i 
Contributed to the Eclectic Review. By John Foster, author of “ Essays on. Nee 
cision of "Human Character,” etc. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. + 


« These contributions well deserve to class with those, of Macauley, oatiey, and Sidney Sm: ith 
in the Edinburgh | Review.’ ’—London Pa. 


FREMONT. —OREGON AND C CALIFORNIA E EXPEDITION. 


Narrative s of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains i in the year 1842, and 
. to Oregon and North California in the years 1843-4. By Brevet Capt J.C. Fremont. 
Reprinted ‘from the official report ordered to be published by th ‘United States 
Senate. One volume, 8vo, paper cover, 25 er Fi % printed on thick k paper, bound, 

63 cents. Age “ 

“ Capt. Fre mont j is not only. one of the moat courageous and intelligent travellers of the day, 
but one uf the most graphic and admirable writers of the country; and his work has beep uni- 
versally and justly welcomed cesibie™ Series und containing an immense amount of novel 

information not, elsewhere yt ble.” sa as 


GILFILLAN. __MODERN LI] ‘ERATURE AND LITERARY 


MEN: Sketches of Modern Literature and Eminent Literary Men. (Being a Gal- 
lery of Literary Portraits.) By George Gilfillan. One volume, 12mo , vlot h, $1, 25; . 
or in two parts, paper cover, $1, 00. ‘ 


ConTENTS —Lord a William Godwin, William Hazlitt, Robert, Hall, Perey 
B. Shelley, Dr. Thomas Carlyle, Thomas D Quincey. John ster, Pro- 
on, Edward ae and the Preachers of the Day ;” vage Lan- 
dor, Thomas Campbell, Pi nent Pies. Taylor Coleridge, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Wordswort Robert P lock, Charles Lamb, Allen Cunning- 
ham; and the Rural Pe benezer Elliott, John Keats, Thomas Babington Ma- 
cauley, ‘Thomas Aird, Robert Southey, John Gibson Lockhart. 
e Though the namé f the alithor of this work is not familiar to us, his book is one which can- 
not fuil to be read ve keen and general relish."—Cour. & Eng. ; 


GRANT. MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY, 


With Sketches of the Scenery and Manners in America, as they existed previons to 
the Revolution. By Mrs. Grant, (of Laggaw.) 12mo , paper cover 59 cts , cloth 75e. 


“This is a fascinating book in every aspect: the subjects, the manner, the graphic detiaeations, 
and the tasteful reminiscences. Mrs, Grant obtained great merited esteem from ‘the people of the 
last generation for this memorial of her American juvenile days : and the present race, who have 
not ‘perused her vivid and truthful sketches ill be delighted with comparing the realities of 
New-York life, a hundred years ago, with 3 present ehanged exhibitions. -Every American 
Jady should rend Mrs. Grant’s Memoirs ; and fe soutien also can learn some noble lessons from 
the matrons of 1775.""--Com. Adv. r Hrs 


GOLDSMITH.—PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Ilustrated with upwards of 100 


ou 


em 


12mo., 75 cents ; miniature size 374 cents. _ 


‘We love to turn back over these rich old classics of our own Janguage, and rejuvenate our- 
selves by the never- -failing associations which a reperusal always calls up. Let any one’who has 
not-rend | this immortal tale for tifteen or twenty years, try the experiment. and we will warrant 
game it he rise es up from the task—the pleasure, we should have snid—a happier anda better mon. 

a In ld Vicar of Wakefield, all is pure gold, without dross or alloy of any kind. This 
| to our last generation readers. ‘This edition of the work, however. wetuke 
‘the benefit of ‘the rising generation, and we really envy our young friends the 
s before such of them as will read it for the first time. Savannah. Republican, 


N.—MY UNCLE HOBSON AND I; . 
sh sf Life with a Free Broad-axe, by Pascal Jone: -12mo., paper cover 
50. cents, cloth 75 cents. ' 


“This i is a queer title fora book, but it is not more so than the book itself. ‘The interest of the 
story is well sustained, and the book abounds with capital hits and satires on matters and things 
in general. It is, on the whole, a very clever and amusing performance. All who believe in the ; 
philosophy of ‘ laughing and growing fat,” should read these ‘slashes,’ "Cincinnati Daily Atlas. 
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MISCELLAN EOUS—Contrvnp. 


. KI. —THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 
By the Rev. William Ingraham Kip, M.A. 12mo., ‘$1,00. 

“This is the title of a very interesting volume, containing a most attractive and instructive 
picture of the Eternal City. It is written in a style of great beauty and eloquence, and cannot 
fail to be widely read with pleasure and profit. It combines, ina remarkable degree, the fresh- 
ness and vigour of personal observation with the polished elegance and refined taste of classical 
scholarship.’ "—Cour. & Eng. ra a : 
LETTER. -WRITER. > Bee ©. 

The Useful Letter-Writer, comprising a succinct Treatise on the Epistolary Art, 
_and Forms of Letters for all ordinary Occasions of Bayes Compiled from the best 


authorities. Frontispiece, 32mo., gilt leaves, 38 cents. 
x= Forming one of the series of ‘‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 


LOVER.—HANDY ANDY: oe 

A Tale of Trish Life. By Samuel Lover. Illustrated with Poh ceric: characte- 
ristic steel Engravings. One volume, 8vo., cloth $1, 25, boards $1,00. peticap 
- edition, two Plates, paper, 50 cents. 


_ This boy Handy will be the death of us. _ What is the nelles force about, to allow the utter-" 
tng of a publication that has already brought us to the brink of apoplexy fifty times ? ciate Revs 


LOVER, L. S. D.—TREASURE TROVE: 


A Tale. By Samuel Lover. 8vo., two steel Engravings, paper cover, 25 cents. 


“This is a capital thing. The gay ida the grave, the ‘lively and severe,’ are united with « 
skilful hand, and there is a latent tone of sound morality running through ‘I. S, D.’ which will 
givea lasting value to its pages.’’—Com. Adv. 


MANZONI.—_THE BETROTHED. | . 


I Promessi Sposi; The Betrothed. By Alessandto Manzoni. A new translation. 
Two volumes, 12mo., paper cover, $1,00; cloth, $1,50. 

‘We are delighted to meet with this master-piece of modern fiction, in a form which may ren= 
der it accessible to the English reading public. The Italians consider ‘The Betrothed’ the first 
fiction of the age, holding some affinity to the school of Sir Walter Scott, but surpassing his 


ED 


works in power and depth, as we confess it certainly does in moral design. c The Betrothed” is 


well translated, and very handsomely got up; so as to be entitled, by its dress, to appear in the 
most refined circles, and by its intrinsic qualities to charm and instruct every class of readers.”"— 
Tait’s Magazine. 


MAXWELL.—FORTUNES OF HECTOR O’HALLORAN, 
And his men Mark Antony O’Toole. By W: H. Maxwell. One vol., 8vo., two 
plates, paper, 50 cents; twenty-four plates, boards, $1,00, cloth $1,25. 

“Tt is one of the best of all the Irish stories—full of spirit, fun, drollery, and wit.”—Cour. & Eng. 


PURE GOLD FROM THE RIVERS OF WISDOM: 

A Collection of Short Extracts from the most Eminent writers—Bishop Hall, 
Jeremy Tayier, Barrow, Hooker, Bacon, Leighton, Addison, Wilberforce, Johnson, 
Young, Southey, Lady Montague, Hannah More, etc. One volume, 32mo., fron- 


tispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cents. 
X&# Forming one of the series of “‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 


_REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


_ Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all words authorized +? 


by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of cnaieh 
Words, and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Prog er Names. 
Alexander Reid, A.M., Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. W vith a C 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of Penr co ni: 

vol, 12mo.; of near 600 pages, well bound in Spr $1,00. ae 


The Bisadatd Pieneimine Dictionary of the French and English Lan lages, 
Part I. French and English. Part II. English and French. By Gabriel Surrenne, 
F.A.S.E. One vol., 12mo., near 900 pages, strongly bound. Price $1,50. 

This new Pronounciiig Fuieh Dictionary will be found to be the most complete that has yet 
appeared. It is ‘admirably adapted for the purpose of education, as well as reference for the 
French scholar. Although convenient sized, and sold at a low Dyess it-contains every word i in” 
use in the language, 
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the Management éf Horses, in relation 
By. John Sfiood Vv 


stable.”’—Eve. Miror. 
comprehensive dent, now Pp 
Newark Daily Adv.. , 


"ments Present State of Christianity in Turkey, and the 
Character. C ern Churches. By the Rt. Rev. Horatio Pegs 
gate, D. D. ~ One ve vith a Map, $1, 00. hen 

“ This y ghee: of m1 ry interes a f° all who would Mook iilto a book of 1a } 


of the world, written by a man well qualified by professic 
2 My he Christian, to the Episcopalian Chris 

this: me will bea treasure: whil 
man of oS gp reading. Nee c 


“Mr, South 
Cromwell. 
portraiture o 
various parties 1 
“We can c 


.  SEWELL | 
Edited by the RB 12mo., cloth 75 cts., paper cover 50 cts. 
“The Author of this elegant narrative has unfolded a profound acquaintance with the human 
. heart; and has. successfully adapted her knowledge to the illustration of the various principles of 
gerle conduct, as developed in ordinary life, We know of but few books of this class which 
e more worthy of attentive perusal.by young women, than Gertrude.”’—Cour. & Eng. 
WOMAN’S WORTH : = 
Or, Hints to Raise the Female Character ierican from the last English 
edition, with a Recommendatory Noti E MarsuHatu. .18mo., 38 cts. 
“The sentiments and principles enforce y be safely commended to the atten. 
i men of all ranks.’’— London Atlas. De aang Sy ae # ; 
THE, IN A POCKET-BOO. : 
Or Univer Popular Statistics, embracing a condensed account of the Commerce, 


Agriculture, Government, History, &e. of every Nation on ttfe Globe ; with nume- 
© — yous Statistical Tables. 18 3 50 cts. ' 


. # 


‘em This valuable little volume fo a is Oe reference book of statistical information, in a 
portable form. ; 
‘ WARREN.—LAW STUDIES : ’ 


A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies and to every Department of 
_ the Legal Profession, Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical; with an Account of the 
‘ ite of Law in Ireland and Scotland, and occasional. Ilustrati ns from American ‘ 
w. By Samuel Warren, F.R.S. , Autthor of “Ten Thousand a Year,” etc. — 
vised, with an American Introduction and Appendix, by ‘homas W. Clerke, 
‘counsellor at Law. One vol., 8vo., 675 pages, $3,50. 4 
- The London copy of the present sdaisiged _edition of Mr. Warren’s work was submitted by the 


to the judgment of the Hon. Ex-Chancellor Kent, whose opinion on it is thus briefly 
“Tt is an admirable work, and one which I can fully commend.” 


i HOKKE. —INCIDENTS OF SOCIAL LIFE «= - 

_ Amid the European Alps. Translated from the German of J. H. Zschokke, by 

— Louis Strack. 12mo., 

. Contents.—I. Fool of the 19th Century; II. Florian, the Fugitive of Tae § 

. Marble and Conrad ; IV. Hortensia, Asleep and Awake. . 
a4 
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BURDETT.—NEVER TOO LATE: . ae eet : 
An American Domestic Tale. By Charles Burdett: ft io: B8cents. 


= Forming a portion of the weapond series of ‘* iiss, for the 7 copie and thet 
. Children.” on, a x, 


tee 
The story is ot AO narrative, drawn mainly fom real A The author's aim hag Le ee 
beew to re render it alike intelligible and interesting to all. ety * 
ge = > Aer = Pe ge oe) 


BURDETT.—CHANCES AND CHANGES; aver = “é, 
i Be in the ae of a Straw Hat. By Chre Data mee = 


Children. td ng ay 


This little Sivedieg eoeaba on actual occurrences, is pure! ly a 
such, and inculcating good practical lessous of morality. » : 


be sory, ieee « as 


- BLOSSOMS (THE) OF MORALITY: eee 
wes Intended for the Amusement and Instruction of Young Peopl y kugtrated bah 23 
; original designs by Darley. 18mo., 50 cents... , age 
3 The tales and sketches in this little ecinages will be found appreciable by t the 5 young ‘intellect, 
and of an interest which will secure their attention. igs ge orm ns 
BACHE —CLARA’S AMUSEMENTS. rags A oe) 
By Mrs. Anna he. Illustrated with numerous PSs Square 1 10., 50 cts. 


This volume is aaortiably adapted to convey information and recreation to children, The 
incidents and most of the conversations being from actual life. sagaae 


BARWELL.—LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARN- 
ERS, in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Illustrated with many Cuts. 
Square, 16mo., cloth, 50 cents. pete ; 3 


The utmost abuiileity has been adopted in these Lessons—the at ‘anthor h ving adote the mode 
of speech used by children, as the best adapted to lead the young mind to 8 ‘nowledge of facts 


BOONE.—ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE, 


The Kentucky Rifleman. By the author of “ Uncle Philip’s Canvercmung?® One 
volume, 18mo., 373 cents. e z: 
ce Forming one of the series of “ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” 


“It is an excellent narrative, written in a plain, familiar style, and sets forth the character réha 
wild adventures of the hero of the Kentucky wilderness in a very attractive light. The boys will 
all be in an agony to read it. ”"—Com. Adv. 


BOYS’ MANUAL. e. aa 
Comprising a Summary View of the Studies, Accomplishments, and Principles of 
Conduct, best suited for promoting son ls and Success in Life. One vol., 
18mo., 50 cents. 


COTTON.—ELIZABETH; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBE- 


RIA. By Madame Cotton. Miniatnhs size, 314 cone. 
i= Forming one of the series of ‘“‘ Miniature Classical Library.” 
The extensive popularity of this little tale is well known. 


COPLEY. oe FRIENDSHIPS. hn 
By Mrs. Copley. With a frontispiece. One volume, 18mo., 373 cents. ” ns ms 
‘« A continuation ¢ f the little library of popular works for “the People and their Children.” Its a4 


design is, by giving the boarding-school_ history of a young girl, whose early education had been a 
conducted on Christian principles, to show the pre-eminent value of those principles in a 
ae 


and adorning the character, and enabling their possessor successfully to meet the erp uel ane 
trials of life. It is attractively written and full of interest.’”-—Com. Adv. nga 


CAMERON.—THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER: - 
A Tale of Humble Life. By Mrs. Cameron, author of “ Emma and her Nurse,” 
“The Two Mothers,” etc., etc. One vol:, 18mo., frontispiece, 37 cents. 


“We welcome, in this little lute, a valuable ahbition to the excellent series of “Tales ee F CA ie 
the People and their Children.” Ais story conveys high moral — in a most attractive form.” 
Pane. chest s Merchants’ Magazine 
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GHILD’S. DELIGHT; NO 
A Gift for the Young. Edited by a Lady. One volume. small 4to. Embellished. % 
with six steel Engravings, coloured in the most attractive style. ” 
“We cordially recommend .the volume to our juvenile friends.”’— U. §. Gazette. 


BOB, THE SQUIRREL. " 
The Travels and Extraordinary Adventures of Bob, the Squirrel. Illustrated with 
twelve handsomely-coloured Plates. Square 16mo. .§ re 


CHILD’S FAVORITE: | aA! 
A Present for the Young. Edited by a Lady. Mllust. with 12 col’d plates, 16mo. 


DE FOE.—PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. With a Me- 
moir of the Author, and an Essay on his Writings, with upwards of 300 spirited En- * 
gravings, by the celebrated French artist, Grandville. One elegant volume, Svo., a 


of 500 pages, $1,75. ™ x 
“The Messrs. Appleton & Co., New-York, have just published a beautiful edition of ‘The 

Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.’ Not the miserable abridgment generally circulated, 

but De Foe’s genuine work, Robinson Crusoe in full and at Jength—a story which never pallsupon 

the reader, and never can lose its popularity while the English language endures.”—Pennsylv. : 


EDGEWORTH.—MORAL TALES. & 4. 


b 


By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated with original designs, by Darley. Three vols., 
price 372 cents each, or three vols. bound in one, price 75 cents. — 


Conrents.—Part I. Forester; the Prussian Vase. II. The Good Aunt, Mademoiselle Panache, 
Til. Angelia, or EA pegepeenes The Good French Governess ; The Knuapsack. 


EDGEWORTH.—POPULAR TALES. 


By Maria Edgeworth. TIilustrated with designs by Croome. One volume, 18mo. 


Contents.—I. Murad the Unlucky. Il. The Manufacturers. III. The Contrast. IV. The» 
Grateful Negro. V. To-morrow. 2 


EDGEWORTH.—STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


By Maria Edgeworth. One-volume, 18mo., with illustrations. 
ConTeNnTs.—Waste not, Want not; or, Two Strings to your Bow.. II. The Bracelets; or» 
Amiability and Industry Rewarded. IIT. Lazy Lawrence; or, Industry and Idleness Contrastede 


c= Either of the three above Tales can be had separately bo nd.. 


GEORGE’S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF HAPPINESS. 
Translated from the French. Beautifully illustrated with sixteen gaered Engrav- 
ings. Square 16mo. | 4 


GUIZOT._THE YOUNG STUDENT: 
Or, Ralph and Victor. By Madame Guizot. From the French, by Samuel Jack- 
son. One vol., of 500 pages, with illustrations. 75 cents, or, in three vols., $1,12. 


§G- Forming a portion of series of * Tales for t 1e People and their Children.” 


“This volume of biographical incidents is a striking pictureof juvenile life. To all that num- 
berless class of youth who are passing through their literary education, whether in boarding- 
schools or academies, in the collegiate course, or the preparatory studies connected with them, we 
know nothing more precisely fitted to meliorate their chara ot and direct their course, subordi- 
nate to the higher authority of Christian ethics, than th es delineation of ‘The Young 
Student,’ by Madame Guizot.”,—Cour. & Enq. ee 


» 


-HUDSON.—THE ADVENTURES OF HENRY HUDSON. 


By the author of ‘* Uncle Philip’s Conversations.”? Frontisp., 18mo., cloth, 372 cts. 

&G> Forming one of the series of “‘ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” 

“This little volume furnishes us, from authentic sources, the most important facts in this cele- 
brated adventurer’s life, and ina style that possesses more than ordinary interest.”—Eve. Post. 


HOLIDAY TALES: — o 
Consisting of pleasing Moral. Stories for the Young. One volume, square 16mo., 
with numerous illustrations, 373 cents. “ 
“This is a most capital little book. 'The stories are evidently written by an able hand, and af 
that too in an exceedingly attractive style.’’— Spectator. ™ Pi 
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HOWITT.—THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE-BOOK.. 
Commonly called “Otto Speckter’s Fable-Book.” Translated from the German, 
by Mary Howitt. Illustrated with 100 Engravings on wood. Square Paige fi in or- 
Ressontal binding, $1,00. 


A celebrated German Review says, ‘Of this production, which makes itself an spiel inthe . 
world of children, it is superfluous to speak. The Fable-Book is throughout all Germany in the 
hands of parents and children, and will always be new, because every year fresh children are born.’’ 


HOWITT.—MY OWN STORY ; 
Or, ‘The Autobiography of a Child. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cts 


HOWITT.—MY UNCLE, THE CLOCK-MAKER : 
A Tale, by Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 


HOWITT.—THE TWO APPRENTICES: 
A Tale for Youth. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 


' HOWITT.—LOVE AND MONEY: 
S An Every-Day Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
Ma HOWITT?T.—LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE; 


Or, How Poor People Live. By aes Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 eats.” 


HOWITT.—SOWING AND REAPING ; 
Or, What will Come of It. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, 38 cents. 


HOWITT.—ALICE FRANKLIN; 

A Sequel to Sowing and Reaping: a Tale. By Mary. Howitt. “18mo. , two Plates, 
cloth gillt, 38 cents. Pha 
HOWITT. —WORK AND WAGES; a, 

Or, Life in Service: a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cts. 


-HOWITT.—STRIVE AND THRIVE: 
A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 


HOWITT.—WHO SHALL BE GREATEST: 
A Tale. By Mary | Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 


HOWITT.—WHICH IS THE WISER: ; * 
Or, People Abroad: a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo. , two Plates, 38 cents. 


HOWITT.—HOPE ON, HOPE EVER; 
Or, The Boyhood of Felix i a Tale. By Mary Howitt: 18mo., two Plates, 
cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
HOWITT.—NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE: 
A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo., two Plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
_ &F The above thirteen volumes Seah a portion of the series published under 
__ the general title of “‘ Tales for the People and their Children.’’ 


+ The stories of Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Copley, and Mrs, Ellis, which form a 
art of “Tales for the People and their Children,’ will be found valuable additions to juvenile 
iterature; at the same time, they may be read. with. profit by parents fer the good lessons. they 

inculcate, and by all other readers for the literary excellence they display. *_ American Traveller. 


JERRAM.—THE CHILD’S OWN STORY BOOK ; 
Or, Tales and Dialogues for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram, (late was Elizabeth 
Holmes. ) Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 50 cents. 


“There are seyenty stories in this volume. They are admirably adapted for the countless 
youth for whose edification they are natrated.”’—Boston Gazette 


JOHNSON.—THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 


Prince of Abyssinia : a Tale. By Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 32mo., gilt leaves, 38 cts. 
Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Classical Library.” 


The fund of thinking which this work contains is such, that almost every sentence of if may 
Dien. pene a subject of long meditation, 
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LIFE AND. -PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 
By a Lady. Embellished with ten spirited Plates. Square, 16mo., 63 cents. 


The author’s design in writing this little volume v was no less to instruct and improve, than te 
amuse young children. 


LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND; : 
~ Or, Intellectual Mirror. Being an elegant Callection of the most delightful little 
Stories and interesting Tales; chiefly translated from that much admired work, 


L’Ami des Enfans. Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. From the twentieth 
London edition. One volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 


i Forming one of the series of “Tales for the People and their Children.” 


MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
Written for Young People, by Capt. Marryat.. Two vols., 18mo., frontisp., 75 ote, 
{c= Forming a portion of the series of ** Tales for the People and their Children.” 


“‘ Nothing can be conceived more like the career of a family of settlers than that recorded here, 
Scenery, incidents ¢ and characters are all drawn from nature ; every thing is as real as in ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe.’ All the descriptions are marvellously true and life-like.”—Cour. & Enq. 


MARRYAT.—THE MISSION, OR SCENES IN AFRICA. 
Written for Young People, by Capt. Mar ryat. Two vols., 18mo., frontisp., 75 cts.’ 
§c Forming a portion of the series of ‘‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 


“Capt, Marryat’s ‘Settlers in Canada’ was a most charming little work, and we find these 
Scenes in Africa,’ constructed on the same model, no less delightful. They happily combine 
iteresting adventure, moral instruction, and valuable information, and afford far more agreeable 
reading than works of fiction.””—Protestant Churchman. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; ..- bs 
Or, The Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Tag Persons, by Capt. Marryat. 
Complete in three vols., 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth gilt, $1,12. 

§G- Forming a portion of the series of “‘ Tales for the People and their “om Ais» 


“It is the modern Crusoe, and is entitled to take rank with that charming romance.’’—Co 


MARTINEAU—THE CROFTON BOYS: 
A Tale for Youth, by Harriet Martineau. 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
{r+ Forming one of the series of “‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” 
“Tt abounds in interest, and is told with » ile characteristic : a bility: and spirit of the distinguished 
author.”—Eve. Post. . sue ek 2 a am 
INCE : 


* She 
MARTINEAU—THE PEASANT AND THE 
A Tale of the French Revolution. By Harriet Martineau. | 0 e yolume, 18mo., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt, 38 cents. ig 
§G+ Forming one of the series of “‘ Tales for the Peopla ead heir Children.” 


“Here, ina style even more familiar than Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, we have a graphic. 
epitome ‘of many facts connected with the days of the ‘ Revolution.’ Cour. & Eng. 


MORE.—DOMESTIC TALES 


And Allegories, illustrating Human ‘Life. By Hannah More. One vol., age , 38 cts. 


Contents.—I. Shepherd of pallet Plain. Mr. Fantom the Philosopher. _Two 
Shoemakers. IV. Giles the Poacher. V. Servant urned Sea ie VI. General Teil Z ivery. 


MORE.—RURAL TALES, ie 
By Hannah More. One volume, 18mo i be athiare ae 


ConTEnTs.—I. Parley the Porter. at ar for the Best. a , Two ‘Wealthy Farmers, IV. Tom 
White. V. Pilgrims. VI. Valley of Tears. rg 
; }¢= Forming ea portion of the series f Tale for the People and their Children.” 


These two volumes comprise that portion of Hannah ce $ Repository Tales which are adapted 
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to general usefulness in this country. is re i 
PRATT.—DAWNINGS OF GEN IUS; 3 og 
Or, the Early Lives of some Eminent Persons of the last Century . By Anne Pratt, 
One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. ‘ 
RF Porcine acct the series of ‘A Library for my Young Countrymen.” | 

ConrTEeNnts.—Sir Humphrey Davy ; Rev. George Crabbe; Baron Cuvier; Sir Joshua Rey- 

folds; Lindley Murray; Bir James. a Rr. Adem Clarke, iad 
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Jl UVENIL Ee Conienyreyl Ss | 
PUSS IN BOOTS : 


A pure Translation in Prose, from the original German. Illustrated with several 
original Designs, suitable for the tastes of the Young or Old, by the celebrated artist. 
Otto Speckter. One vol., square 12mo., cloth gilt. 


SAINT PIERRE. —_PAUL AND. VIRGINIA : 
A Tale, by J.B. H. de Saint Pierre. One volume, 32mo., frontisp., cloth gilt, 31 cts 


Forming one of the series of “ Miniature Olassical Library.” 
| The translation of this interesting and affecting little tale was made by the celebrated Helen 
- Maria Williams, at Paris, amidst the horrors of Robespierre’ 's tyranny. 


SANDHAM.—THE TWIN SISTERS : 
A Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Sandham. From the twentieth London edition.. Ons 


volume, !8mo., frontispiece, cloth gilt, 38 cts. 
Forming a portion of the series of ‘“'Tales for the People and their Children.”’ 


“The moral is excellent throughout, Its merit renders it’a pleasant book for even grown-up 
children.’’—Boston Post. 


SMITH.—ADVENTURES OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH, 
‘The Founder of the Colony of Virginia. By the author of Uncle Philip’s Conver: 


sations. One volume, 18mo., frontispiece, 38 cents. 
keee Forming one of the series of “ Library for my Young Countrymen.”’ 
‘3 It will be read by youth with all the interest of a novel, and certainly with much more runt 


SHERWOOD.—DUTY IS SAFETY; © 
Or, Troublesome Tom. By Mrs. Sherwood. One oh » small 4to., illustrated, 25 cts. 


SHERWOOD.—THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 


By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood-cuts, cloth, 25 cents. 


SHERWOOD.—JACK THE SAILOR.-BOY. 


~ By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, small 4to., wood-cuts, cloth, 25 cents. 


SHERWOOD.—CLEVER STORIES FOR BOYS. 
# And Girls. By Mrs. Sherwood. One volume, square 1€mo., illustrated, 50 cts. 


This volume comprises the above three separate works. 
_ “Mrs. Sherwood’s stories carry with them always such an excellent moral, that no child ca2 


‘read them without becoming better.”—Philad. Eng. 


TAYLOR.—RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


By the author of “‘ Original Poems.”’ Finely illustrated, square 16mo., 50 ets. 
This volume has been for many years a,great favorite with the young. 


VERY LITTLE TALES, 
For Very. Little Children, in airtel Syllables of three and four Lstemfist series 
One volume, square 18mo., numerous illustrations, cloth, 38 cts. 

SECOND SERIES, in single Syllables of four and five Letters. One vol., square, 
18mo., numerous. illustrations—to match first series—38 cents. 


WRIGHT. —OCEAN WORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
Or, Evenings on Sea and Land. By J. Hall ‘Wright, author of ‘ Breakfast-Table 


Science.”? 18mo., 38 cents. , 
Forming a portion of the second series of “Tales for the People and their Children.” 


LD (THE) BEFORE YOU ; 
Or, The Log-Cabin. By the author. of “ Three Experiments of Living,” “The 
Huguenots in France and America,’’ ete. One volume, 18mo., 50 cents. 

‘It is truly what the writer intended it should be: © A Guide to Usefulness and Happiness.” 


YOUTH’S BOOK OF NATURE; 
Or, The Four Seasons Illustrated, being Faiailiay Descriptions of Natural History, 
made during Walks in the Country. By Rev. H. B. Drapzr. Illustrated with 


upwards of 50 wood Engravings. One vol., square 16mo., 75 cents. 
__. “ One of the most faultless volumes for the young that has ever been issued.’’-—Chr. Reflectors 


” ZSCHOKKE. —THE GOLDMAKER’S VILLAGE. 2 


Translated from the German of H. Zschokke, 18mo., 38 cents. 
3’> Forming a portion of the second series of “ "Tales for the People and their Children,’ 
“ As a writer of tales, no author pleases us so well as Zschokke. There is about his stories a 
; naturalness of incident and character that charms us beyond measure.” '— Tribune, 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ARNOLD.—A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK ~* 
And Practical Grammar. By Thoma: K. Arnold, A.M. oh and 


K.A id_carefully 
Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. . One volume, 12mo., neatly be 7 cents. 
x? If preferred, the First Latin Book, or the Second Latin Boo d Grammar, 


can be had separately. Price 50 cents each. 


The chief object of this work (which is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning nis accidence 


ARNOLD.—LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 


Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume, 12mo., neatly _ 


bound, $1,00. 

This work is also founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once 
a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exereise Book ; and considerable attention has been puid to the 
subject of Synonymes. ; 


ARNOLD.—A FIRST GREEK BOOK ; ‘ 


With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and: ; 


Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M... 12mo. 623 cts. 
ARNOLD.—GREEK. PROSE COMPOSITION : ies % 


~ 


A Practical introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By'Thomas K. Arno A.M. 
Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume; 12mo. 7c. — 


This work consists of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttraann’s, and Easy Sentences translated 
into Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


ARNOLD.—A GREEK READING BOOK; - adi 


‘Including a Complete Treatise on the Greek Particles. .By Thomas K. Amiold, Al 
Revised by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume, 12mo. (In Press.) 


ARNOLD.—CORNELIUS NEPOS; ig ; 


With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each C! 


ter. e By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prof. John 


son, Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the City of New-Yor 

One neat volume, 12mo. 623 cts. se Abbe * 
“« ARNOLD’S Greek anv Latin Serius.—The publication of this valuable collection of clus 

sical school books may be regarded as the presage of better things in respect to the mode of teach. 


ing and acquiring languages. Heretofore boys have been condemned to the drudgery of going 


over Latin and. Greek Grammar without the remotest conception of the value of whut they were 


learning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmeaning task; 


but now, by Mr. Arnold's admirable method—substantially the same with that of Ollendorti--the 
moment they take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn: tences, to acquire ideas, 
to see how the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their rhode of expression differed 
from ours, and by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astonishing to those 
who have dragged on month after month in the old fashiauert dry, and te lous way of learning 
languages. ee A ee 

Me Arnold, iri fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child learns-his 
own language by imitating what he hears, and constantly repeating it till it is fastened in the 


memory ; in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin and ~ 


Greek, involving the elementary principles of the language—words are supplied—the mode of 
putting them together is tald the pupil—he is shown how the ancients expressed their ideas; and 
then, by repeating these things again at again—iterum iteru: gue—the docile pibpilabad Peer 
injelibly impressed upon his memory anc ated fa Wie antderstalding?” & i ie 
“The American editor is a thorough classical scholar, and has been a practical teacher for 
ears in this city. He has devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold’s works, 
fins corrected several ecors of inadvertence or otherwise, has rearranged and improved various 
matters in the early volumes of the ee ee ner eiseetty to the accurate print- 
ing ani :echanical execution of the whole. We anticipate most onfidently the speedy aduption 


of these works in our schools and colleges.”—Couwr. & Eng 
X- Amold’s Series of Classical Works has attained a circulatic mi paralieled in Eng. nd, 


being introduced into nearly all the great- Public Schools and 
They are also very highly recommended by some of the b ' 
into the Classical Schools of the United States. They are 
City of New-York, Rutger’s Fema.e Institute, N. Y.;_ 
Mary’s College, Md.; Yale College, New-Haven; ana num 
Union. Fee EN 8 et ae ¥ 
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Schenectady; Mt. St.» 


By Thomas |, D.D. With an Inbodedie. and Notes, by Prof. Homy Reec:. 
One volume o., $1,25. 

X= This #éinme has already been adopted as a teat-book in the University of Pennsylvani 
and Union College, Schenectady. 


ADLER.—A NEW GERMAN READER ; 


With Reference to Ollendorff’s German Grammar. By G. J. Adler, Prof. of th: 
German Language and Lit. in the University of the City of New-York. (In Press.) 


AHAM.—ENGLISH SYNONYMES ; 


assified and Explained, with Practical Exercises. "By G. T. Graham, author of 
“* Helps to English Grammar,” etc. Edited, with illustrative authorities. , by Henry 
Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University of Pennsylvania. One volume, 12mo. 
“Jt is impossible not to praise both the design and execution of this work. It fills a chasm in_ 
our scholastic literature. Previous to this publication, we had but three works of the kind, — 
whether for young or old students, (Trussler, Taylor, Crabb,) and not one of them is practical 
enough for elementary purposes.”’—London Atheneum. 


GESENIUS._HEBREW GRAMMAR, BY RODIGER. . 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Enlarged and Improved by E. Rédiger, Prof. of 
Oriental Literature in the University of Halle. Translated by Benj. Davies, Doct. 
in Philosophy of the University of Leipsic ; with a Hebrew Reading Book, prepared 
by the translator, carefully reprinted from the fouteenth edition, (just published i in 
London, by Bagster.) Complete in one handsome 8vo. volume. 
ae The excellence of Gesenius’s Grammar is universally acknowledged. Its adaptation, both 
_ in matter and method, to meet the wants of Hebrew students, is triumphantly established by the 
~ fact that no fewer than thirteen editions have been sold. The new edition, from which this trans * 
- lation has been made, was prepared by Prof. Rédiger, and appeared in 1845. Among living Phi 
 lologists, there are but few names in higher repute than Rodiger’s. His edition of this Gramma + 
may therefore be supposed | to contain some real improvements, as well as changes and additions ; 
_ and this presumption is fully borne out by a comparison with the thirteenth ‘edition, which was 
itself improved by the author’s last revision. The addition of the Reading Book, as an intro- 
_ duction to the translating of Hebrew, will prove (the compiler hopes) of material service to the 
"student i in mastering ‘the Grammar and acquiring the language.”’—Eat. from Translator’s Pref . 


GUIZOT.—GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION | 


In Europe, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Trans- 

ated from the French of M. Guizot, Professor of History to la Faculte des Lettres 
of Paris, and Minister of Public Instruction. ‘Third American edition, with Notes 
by C. 8S. Henry, D.D. One volume, 12mo., $1,00. 

“M. Guizot, in his instructive Lectures, has given us an epitome of modern history, distinguished 
by all the merit ‘which, in another department, renders Blackstone a subject of such peculiar and 
unbounded praise—a work closely condensed, including nothing useless, omitting nothing essen- 
tial; written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate ability. "— Boston Trave 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 


And Italy; designed for, the use of Schools. By Thomas Keightley. Numerous 
wood-cut illustrations. One volume, 18mo., half bound, 44 cents. 

“This is a neat little volume, and well adapted to the purpose for which it was prepared. Jt 
presents, in & very compendious and convenient form, every thing relating to the subject, of im- 
portance to the young student. "ZT. I. Star. 


MICHELET. —HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By M. Michel chelet, Professor of History in the College of France, author of “* The 
History of France,” > etc. One vol., 12mo. 

“T have looked: over Michelet’s Roman "History i in the original, with ‘the nii@lisation which all 
the works of that great ma just inspire. It is in many respects oo ee. to the pur- 
poses of instrnetion in our. seminaries of meee 4 &e. < ear ouap POTTER. 


“Union College.” - i 

‘“MANDEVILLE.—NEW ED GLISH READER: : 
A Course of Reading for Com: non Schools and the Lower Classes of Academies, 
en a Scientific plan; being in part an abridgement of the author’s “ Elements of 
Reading and Oratory. ‘4 By I '. Mandeville, Prof. of Moral Pha 8 and Belles 


Peletaes 1 in Hamilton College, wa One volume, 12mo. 
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CLASSICAL & SCHOOL BOOKS—Coxtinvnp 
OLLENDORFF.—NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German Language. 
By H. G. Ollendorff. , Reprinted from the Frankfort edition ;, to which is added a 
Systematic Outline of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with 
full Paradigms, and a complete list of the Irregular Verbs. By G. J. Adler, Prof. of 
the German Language in the University of the City of New York. 12mo-, $1,50. 


“ Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning to Read,Write, and Speak the German Language, has 
had an extensive circulation in England, and its demand in this country also has constantly been 
increasing of late. Nor is its popularity undeserved; for it supplies a deficiency which has been 
long and deeply felt by all those who have engaged in either teaching or learning the German, 

“The German has hitherto been treated too much like a dead language; and hence many, dis- 
gusted with the cumbrous terminology and crabbed rules which in the very outset met their eye, 
have given up the acquisition of the language in despair. Ollendorff has completely remedied 
this evil. Beginning with the simplest phrases, he gradually introduces every principle of Gram- 
mar; and he does it by interblending the rules with such copious exercises and idiomatic expres- 
sions, that, by a few months’ diligent application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, 
any one may acquire every thing that is essential to enable him to read, to write, and to converse 
in the language.’ 33 A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform; price 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFI.—NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French Language. By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal Num- 
bers, and full Paradigms of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and 
Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo., $1,50. 


“The plan pursued in teaching the French is snbstantially the same with that developed in the 
German Method. Avoiding the exclusively didactic character, of the older treatises on the one 
hand, and the tedious prolixity of detail which encumbers modern systems on the other, Ollendorff 
combines and thoroughly teaches at once both the theory and practice of the language. The 
student who pursues his method will therefore be relieved from the apprehension of either for- 
getting his rules before practice has grounded him in their principles, or of learning sentences by 
rote which he cannot analyze. Speaking and writing French, which in other systems is delayed 
until the learner is presumed to be master of Etymology and Syntax, and consequently is seldom 
acquired, by this method is commenced with the first lesson, continued throughout, and made the 
efficient means of acquiring, almost imperceptibly, a thorough knowledge of grammar; and this 
without diverting the learner’s attention for a moment from the language itself, with which he is 
naturally most desirous of becoming familiar. 

The text of Ollendorff, curefully revised and corrected, is given in the present edition without 
abridgment. ‘T'o this the American editor has added an Appendix, containing the cardinal and 
Ordinal Numbers, and full conjugation of all the Verbs. The work is thus rendered complete, and 
the necessity of consulting other treatises is wholly obviated.” 

37 A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform; 75 cents. 


OLLENDORFF.—NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Italian Language. By 
H. G. Ollendorff. With Additions and Correetions, by Felix Foresti, Prof. of the 
Italian Language in the University of the City of N. Y. One vol.,12mo. (In Press.) 
M. Ollendorff’s System, applied to the study of the Italian Language, possesses all the advan 
tages of his method of learning the German and French, and will undoubtedly, as its merits be 
come known, take the place of all other Grammars. 
jee A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform. 


REID.—A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words authorized 
by eminent writers; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 
Words, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 
Alexander Reid, A.M., Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With a Critical. 
Preface by Henry Reed, Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the Univ. of Pa. 12mo., near600 p., $1. 


The attention of Professors, Students, Tutors, and Heads of Families is solicited to this volume. 
Notwithstanding its compact size and distinctness of type, it comprises forty thousand words. 
In addition to the correct orthoepy, this manual of words contains four valuable improvements :— 

I. The primitive word is given, and then follow the immediate derivatives in alphabetical or- 
der, with the part of spéech appended. 

JI. After the primitive word is inserted the original term whence it is formed, with the name 
vf the language from which it is derived. 

III. There is subjoined a Vocabulary of tue Roots of English words, by which the accurate 
“wort of them is instantly discoverable. 

{V. An accented List, to the number of fifteen thousand, of Greek. Latin, and Scripture Pro- 
per Nomes, is added. , 
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CLASSIC, | & SCHOOL Be BOOKS 
| St/RRENNE. _THE STANDAI ‘D PRONOUNCING DIC.: 


ARY OF THE FRENCH [ AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in two parts. 
one, French and English ; og English and French; the first part com- 


ele words in’common use— connected with Science—terms belonging 
to the Fine Arts—4000 Historical names—4000 Geographical names—11,000 terms 
lately published, with the pronunciation of every word according to the French 
Academy, ; te d the most eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; ; together with . 
750 Critical Remarks, in which the various methods of pronouncing employed by 


a 


different authors are investigated and compared with each other. The second part, 
taining a copious Vocabulary of English words and expressions, with the pro- 
Sanctions according to Walker. . The whole preceded by a practical and compre- 
stem of pa pronunciation. By Gabriel Surrenne, F.A.S.E., Freneh _ 
inbur h, Corresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society — 
v leas, 12mo., nearly 900 pages, neatly bound—¥#1,50. 
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have given it a careful examination, and are perfectly safe in saying, we have uevyer before 
n need kind atall to compare with it. Our space will not permit us give more than — 


yes that all the promises are fulfilled, and we think that no student of the French 
r a moment, hesitate to possess himself of it. Nor, indeed, will it be found le 


"Ui y id, 
useful t 8 accomplished French’ scholar, who will find in ita fund of information which can ~ 


ere be met with in any one book. Such a work has for a long time been greatly needed, 
r Su pHs has supplied the deficiency in a masterly style. We repeat, therefore, our well- 
opinion, that no one in search ofa knowledge of the niceties of the French language, 
9e witl baat it.” —National dae Ses for ¥e é 1846. 
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“ We do as ee we an ¢ ‘a more Be nti service “as ten chante naholires in music» 
vocal or instru: Wat te than b: ing them to adopt this volume asa class book. {ti is full and 

Rocaplete on topic ‘co onne ote with the subject, clear in its arrangement, and concise in ex- 
ression. net are numerous and ingenious, and must prove very valuable aids to the 
earner, in comp ee nding ae bject, as well as to tee teacher i in eens instruction. "— Tribune 


ary Note Reser, or First ‘Ste bsi in Singing at Sight By James F. War 

10-,25 cents. fag # we 

This volume of musi al e3 xercises bie designed as. sa supplement’t thé: ‘author's re Rudiméltal 

~ Lessons in Masic.”’ Wo V je K en ipactheh ale oun Bes firaleh the beginner i in vocal 
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in which a Single Letter i is first ‘Taught, 
Caught in the same inanner, and int 
‘he letters being made in y as fast adios are eas ned. 
are arranged into easy sentences, so that e .earner is ime a 
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ENGLISH AND AMERI CA N BOOKS 
“Sp. APPLETON * Oo ae 

No, 200 Broadway, New-York, and No. 16 Little Britain, London, 


ee 


’ Respectfully invite the attention of Literary and Professional Gentlemen, Heads ot 
Public Institutions, and the Public generally, to their j 


)> VERY EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK 


STANDARD WORKS, © 
bv | 


; EMBRACING : 
THE BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, IN 
ae oN hes bs 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, |NAVAL AND MILITARY SCI: | ¢ IISTRY, GEOLOGY AND 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, — ENCES, RALOGY, 
THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIAS- | NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ME rE, 

TICAL HISTORY, ‘ MORAL AND POLITICAL SCI- | Ni HIS Y, 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, ENCE, \ THEMATICS,PHYSICS AND 
FINE ARTS, AGRICULTURE, BOTANYAND | MECHANICS, Sor. 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGI-| GARDENING, PHILOLOGY, AND GENERAL 

NEERING, GREEK AND LATINCLASSICS,} LITERATURE, 


e 
. 7? 


4 A great variety of 
ae 
~ BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS 

% 
OF ALL SIZES, IN ELEGANT AND PLAIN BINDINGS. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED W 
ALL THE APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS IN USE 


* 


e Together with 


A TARGE ASSORTMENT OF JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS, 


‘ 


‘IMPORTATION OF EUROPEAN BOOKS. 
a 


a eax } 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


“Respe tfully inform Literary and Professional Gentlemen, that they still continue the branch of their house in Lons 
don, No. 16 Little Britain, as established in 1830, and they invite the attention of the friends of Literature to the j 
portant advantages the Establishment affords for the importation of Books specially ordered. Among the great 
variety of Publications abroad, comparatively few are for sale im this country. A great inconvenience is: therefore 
obviated by this arrangement, as 5 may leave his order for any particular work, and, by the rapid commu: 
nication of sppeamcrs, the Book is at hand in a few weeks. 4 

Professors and Students of Theology, Law, and Medicine—Architects, Mechanics, and all who are unable to pro- 
cure Foreign Books in our own country, may, for the small commissiun of ten per cent. on the cost, procure any 
work published in any part of Europe. ane. , 


ary 


= 
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‘Books for incorporated Institutions are Imported free of duty. 7 * 
D. A. & Co, have, in addition to their branch in London, an Agent in Leipsic for the supply of all orders for Books 
published throughout Germany—also in Brussels, Paris, Florence and Madri that they are prepared to exe 


cute with great fidelity and promptness, all orders intrusted to their caré from any portion of the Continental Book 
Market. ; nS Pale es i 
The advantages which such facilities offer to Literary Institutions, Professional Gentleman, and the Literary 
_ Public for a speedy supply of Books from the great Bool. 1 | of Europe, all will acknowledge. 
i . ar: f 


RARY BULLETIN, 
in Great Britain, together with a selected Tis 


r important, literary information, is published in 
Ys As this periodical’ is furnished gratis, gentle 


¥ 
g a list of all books published durin, 
Publications, with the prices affixed, 
‘ival of the steamer of the 1st of every en d 
ceive it will please address the publishers, Broadway. ih SS f 
€e Orders for single copies or by the quantity, will bé received until 3 o’clock the day previous to a 
ing of the eteamer from Boston, on the lst and 16th of each month. ‘ : = Fa 
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